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CHAPTER I. 

THE INTRODUCTION. 

Proposed Britisli Settlement — ^Parliamentary Grant — ^Flattering Pro- 
spects — Settlers pla6ed on a disturbed Border — ^Entitled to Pro- 
tection — Number of Emigrants in 1820 — Scheme of Settlement — 
Chaplains or Ministers — My Connexion with a Party of one 
hundred Families — Appointment by Wesleyan Missionary Com- 
mittee — Hurried away to London — Painful Parting — Ordination 
Service — Unexpected Detention — Sermon by Rev. Joseph Benson — 
Counsels of Rev. Jabcz Bunting and other eminent Ministers — 
Joseph Butterworth, Esq., M.P. — Lieutenant Vicars — Settlers em- 
barked — ^Visits of Ministers on Board — Rev. Mr. Ivimey — Rev. 
Joseph Sutcliffe's Sermon — My Embarcation — Accommodations in 
an Emigrant Ship — Rev, Richard "Watson on the probable Results 
of my Mission and th6 proposed Settlement — The late Rev. Bar- 
nabas Shaw — Heave Anchor and set Sail. 

During the Session of the Imperial Parliament in 
the year 1819, a proposal was made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Vansittart, afterwards Lord Bex- 
ley, to establish an English Settlement on a large tract 
of country, which formed the Eastern boundary of the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. The object of the 
Government in requesting the Legislature to vote 
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I> CHAPTER I, 

'50,000, in aid of this project, appears to liave been I 
wofold. There was much distress, and consequent dis- 1 
content, prevailing at the time, in the manufacturing anS 1 
commercial commanities of the coniitry ; and it was | 
Iioped that to draft off a considerable body of the p 
would afford some relief, in various neigh boui hoods ; 
^pJiile, on the other hand, the establishment of a British | 
Settlement, on the immediate border of the Kaffir coun- 
try, would provide some means of defence and security j 
to the other portions of the Cape Colony, wliich had for | 
many years been partially occupied by a sparse popa- 
^tion. There had been several destructive incur- 
mons made by the Kaffir tribes, on the border Dutch 
Colonists, who were unable to retain possrs.sion of the 
Eastern Districts beyond Algoa Bay, until the British 
Government bad employed a military force to clear the 
country of the intruding tribes, and establish its autho- 
■lity as far aa the Fish Eiver, which had been the recog- 
lised boundary of the Colony since the year 1782. 

The ChanceUor of the Exchequer, however, only I 
:^oke in Parliament of the very fine prospects which J 
Tfero before such fortunate individuals as might be in- 
.dnded in the number of those who ivere to be aided by 
Government in removing to this new land of promise. | 
ifiuch glowing pictures were drawn in several pubhca- 
tiona which followed the Government proposal, of the ] 
ftrtility of the country, and the healthy character of its 
climate, that it is not surprising that applications wei 
;dily made at the Colonial Office by individuals an 
■^rties representing an aggregate population of more 
Shan ninety thousand souls. The case might have beea , 
'otherwise, had they been told that they were to form a J 
wort of barrier to the rest of the Cape Colony, and thm 
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to take all risk and hazard arising from tlie occasional 
fierce incursions of tlie Kaffir tribes. But little or 
nothing was sufi'ered to transpire on this poiut ; and it 
was not till after the settlers Lad been some time in 
Africa that they clearly comprehended that, as the in- 
habitants of a disturbed border, they were expected to 
maintain their position, and thereby shield the rest of 
the Colony. When they subsequently made this dis- 
covery, it was impossible for them to retire from the 
country, if they had desired to do bo ; but tliey natu- 
rally and justly claimed from the Home Government 
such assistance, in the way of military protection, as cir- 
cumstances have shown to be requisite, to enable them 
to retain possession of their hai'd-earned property. 

This book is not intended to give more than an out- 
line of the history of the now piosperous English Settle- 
ment; but as the Weslcyan Mission in South-Eastern 
Africa took its rise in connexion therewith, I have 
deemed it desirable to mention, at the beginning, that 
the original British settlers of the Eastern Province of 
tlie Cape were no intruders upon the territory of the 
Kaffirs, nor were they prompted by their own cupidity 
to place themselves on the border ; but the lands and 
their several locations were selected for thcra and as- 
signed to them by the Government, in the pursuit of its 
own measures. Consequently, as tliey have ever been 
loyal and peaceable, they claim as British subjects th« 
continued protection of the Queen's Government, as far 
as circumstances may render requisite. And it is hut 
fair to say that, however faulty the border pohcy of the 
Capo Colony may have been at various periods, since 
the estahhshment of this Settlement, yet the Home 
Government baa not failed to recognise the justice of 
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tlie claim raaAe by the Britisli ^eltlera to protections 
for it has always maintained a military force, howeve 
(at times) inadequate for that purpose. 

Prom (lie large list of applicants, the authorities t 
the Colonial OfBee made a seleirtion, and ultimately I 
population of about four thousand were conveyed, in 
twenty-sis vessels, to AJgoa Bay. llie general arrange- 
ment ado])ted by the Government ivas to send the 
settlers in parties of ten, twenty, fifty, or one hundred 
families, eacii party being under a hund, or representa- 
tive, who transacted its business n'ith the Government 
both in England and the Colony ; and the people com- 
prising these several parties were located in distinct 
settlements. 

It will ever stand recorded, to the honour of the- 
British Government of 1819, that in framing the regu- 
lations for emigration to Southern Africa, a suitable 
provision was made for the establishment and perpetua- 
tion of Christian institutions among the settlers. Tbe- 
plan of the Government showed a just concern for the 
jreh'gions interests of the people, and a liberal considera- 
tion for the diversity of their religions opinions. Hence 
lijt was provided, that in cases when there were one hun- 
dred families who combined to form one settlement,, 
they should be at liberty to choose a Minister of what- 
ever denomination they might prefer ; and if the person 
selected was approved by the Government, an annual 
payment from the Colonial Treasury should be made 
towards his support, A number of Wesleyan families^ 
ohieily resident iti London, resolved to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to emigrate to Southern Afi-ica, 
They were joined by some Episcopalians, Baptists, and 
othersj and thus made up rather more than the requiredj 
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number of one hundred men, exclusive of their wives 
-aiul families. Tbe majority being eitber members of 
the AYesleyan Methodist Society, or adherents of that 
religious community, it was resolveil to take ivith them 
a Weslejan Minister, and avail themselves of tbe ofTered 
aid of tbe Government towards his suppDrt. They 
therefore advertised for a Jlinister to accompany them. 
As I had previonsly offered myself to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society for foreign service, and bad passed 
tbe usual ordeals required by the Wesleyan body before 
any one can be admitted iato its Ministry, I entered 
into correspondence with the manager of the affaira of 
this emigrant party, and ultimately oflered to accom- 
pany them, provided they would coiisent to receive me 
in the capacity of a Wesleyan Missionary, appointed by, 
and in connexion with, tbe Mii^sionary Committee and 
Methodist Conferenoe in England, Tliey were well 
pleased to consent to this arrangement, and the Mis- 
sionary Committee, after a personal examination in their 
nsual manner, resolved to send me forth as one of their 
duly accredited Missionaries, but in the special capacity 
of Chaplain, or Minister, to this party of British settlers 
about to sail to Southern Africa. 

This resolution was not adopted until after an ani- 
mated discussion; some influential Ministers regarding 
the proposal as scarcely within the range of their duty 
na a Missionary Committee. It was tliought by some, 
that to send a young and inexperienced Ifissio^ary with 
a body of British settlers going to a new and untried 
country, would entail no small amount of trouble and 
Jisappoiiitment ; while it was feared that the arrange- 
ment with the Government might lead to some entangle- 
iments whicb would prove embarrassing in conducting 
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the Mission. Several families of tiie Methodist emi- 
grants, however, were members of the congregation of 
the Great Queen Street Chapel, where the late Kev. 
George Morley was at that time the Superintendent 
Minister. This eminently sagacious Minister felt 
greatly interested for their spiritual welfare, and re- 
garded the appointment of a Wesleyan Missionary tii 
South-Eastern Africa as promising important results in 
the extension of Christianity on that portion of the Con- 
tinent. He therefore strongly advocated the proposed 
arrangement; and his views being supported hy other 
members, the Committee at length resolved to appoint 
me to go on this new enterprise. 

Having returned from London after my esamination 
and appointment, I began to prepare for the departure 
of myself and family. But a letter from the late Rev. 
Joseph Taylor, Resident Secretary at the Mission House, 
Hatton Garden, hurried us away. He stated that it 
was requisite we should immediately go to London, as 
the vessel in which we were to sail would be ready in a 
few days. On Sunday, Sovember 3.1st, 1819, 1 preached 
a parting sermon, to a crowded congregation, in the old 
Methodist Chapel, at Long Sutton, Lincolnshire ; and 
our numerous friends gave us many tokens of their kind 
regards and good wishes. It would not ii\tereat the 
general reader to detail particulars of our most affecting 
parting with onr near relatives and friends. Many tears 
were shed, and many kind words of sincere love and 
gratitude were interchanged. Our greatest tronble,. 
however, was, that the only condition on which the aged 
Mrs. Maw would consent to part with her daughter 
was, that we should leave our first-born child, then att 
infant, with her and his aunt; so that if we "perishcdi 
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in tlie sea, or iu the deserts of Africa," tliey might at 
least have tiiis relie of a lost fuinily remaiuiiig, to uhom 
they inigiit show kindness anil love for our sake. We 
were induced fr^in various considerations, but mainly 
from deep sympathy fur our aged mother's feelings, to 
comply with her request, although this formed the most 
painful portion of all our parting experience. 

We finally took leave of my aged father, and other 
friends, at Wisbeach, ou tbe evening of November 
24th ; and, after travelling all night in the stage-coach, 
arrived safely in London next moruing, when we pro- 
ceeded at once to the house of the ]lev. George Morley, 
from wliom iiud his kind-hearted and excellent wife we 
received the most affectionate and considerate attentions 
during onr residence in London. 

I had only arrived in time for my Ordination, which 
had been lixed to be held that very evening, November 
25tii, 1819, in St. George's Chapel in tlie East, together 
with that of the Bev. Titus Close, a Missionary, just 
about to proceed to Madras, This Ordination Service 
bad an unusual interest attached to it, as a considerable 
number of the intended settlers, witli their friends, from 
various parts of Loudon, attended to witness my dedica- 
tion to the office of the Ministry for their future benefit. 
Tiie Ministers engaged in the service were, the Itev. 
Messrs. Cliarles Atinore, Samuel Taylor, George Morley, 
Joseph Taylor, and Kichard Watson. The Eev. G. Morley 
addressed tlie people, specially referring to those about to 
emigrate ; and the Bev, R. Watson delivered the charge 
to the two young Ministers, It was a solemn service. 
I liad never witnessed a Wesleyan Ordination, and 
scarcely kneiv what was expected from me on tlie occa- 
sion. When called upon, however, I spake in the sim- 
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jlicitj of my heart, reciting an outline of tbe circum- 
stances connected with my early converaioQ to God, and 
tile reasons wliicli induced me to believe that I was 
moved by the Holy Ghoat " to take upon me the office, I 
duties, aii^ responsibihties of a Christian Missionary." 

The Government functionaries who had the manage- 
ment of the einbarcation of the settlers, made an 
lected alteration in the arraiigcmenfs, and the 
party to wliich I was attached was not to sail in the 
vessel originally designed. Thia occasioned some delay, 
and meantime a severe frost set in, by which the 
Thames was frozen over, and we were coiii^equently 
lied in London till February, ia20. Although 
this was very trying to many of the people, and a 
serious injury to all those whose finances were limited ; 
yet to me it afforded considerable advantage, inasmuch 
as it gave me an opportunity of becoming personally 
acquainted with some of t!ie leading Methodist Slinisterg 
at that time in London, and of hearing sermons preached .J 
by the Rev. Joseph Benson, Dr. Adam Cbirke, thft'J 
Eev. Jabez Bunting, the Rev. R, "Watson, and others. 
At that period, alas ! there was no Theological Institu- 
tion, in which Candidates for our Ministry and Mis- 
sionary work could secure a pre])arato]y training ; and, 
consequently, I did not enjoy the inestimable benefit 
which, by tlie wiser arrangement of subsequent date, 
has been conferred on the. gifted rising race of our 
Ministers. It was, however, some compejisation for 
this disadvantage, that for a season I had opportunities 
of studying some of the best pulpit models among the 
"Wesleyan body of that period, and of receiving many 
private advices, as to my reading and general deport- 
ment, from men who were not only competent to afford _ 
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me this assistance, but generously took the trouble to 
<lo so. 

The last time I was privileged to hear the E«v. 
■Joseph Benson preach, was on a Sunday in the month 
of January, 1S20. He had taken an appointment for 
the forenoon and evening of that day at the Lambeth 
Chapel ; being, however, in very advanced age and 
rapidly declining health, he had requested the Eev. 
Joseph Taylor, the Resident Secretary at the Mission 
House, to send one of the young Preachers con- 
nected with the Mission Department to assist him, 
should he find it requisite to avail himself, of such 
help. I was fixed upon for this duty, and under 
Mr. Taylor's directions proceeded to the Lambeth 
'Chapel, were I arrived some time before the service was 
to begin, in order to be at Mr. Benson's disposal. After 
this venerable man of God entered the vestry, }ie said 
to me, " Are yon the young man sent from the Mission 
House to help me?" "Yes, Sir; bat I trust you 
feel yourself able to preach. I would much rather 
sit ami hear you, than stand before the congregation of 
this Chapel to preach for you," He smiled, and said, 
"Well, I mean to preach this morning; and before I 
leave the pulpit I shall decide whetlier it will be neces- 
sary for you to prtiich for mc in the evening or not." 
Very much relieved in my mind as to tiie forenoon 
service, I entered the Chapel, and, after the usual devo- 
tional services, Mr. Benson announced for his text 
Romans xv. 4. After a clear exposition of the passage, 
such as might have been expected from this able Com- 
mentator on the Holy Scriptures, he gradually warmed 
with his theme, and dwelt on the authority, fulness, 
and sufficiency of the Word of God, together with ita 
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hopQ-inspiring and soul- comforting truths, in such a 
manner as to rivet the attention of a large congregation 
for nearly an hour. I can never forget the earnestness 
and energy of his manner : his words flowed fluently, 
and yet.it seemed to me that he felt language to be 1 
inadequate to utter all his great conceptions, and to 
express all liia intense anxiety that every hearer might 
receive the benefit. In fact, this noble pulpit effort 
quite exhausted his feeble frame, and he announced 
that he would not be able to preach in the evening ; but 
with a view of lessening in some degree the disappoint- 
ment to the congregation, and at the same time most 
kiuilly striving to secure for me an attendance at the 
evening service, he informed them that " Mr. Shaw, 
who was going out as Missionary to the English settlers 
about to embark for South Africa, would occupy the 
pulpit in his place." In his concluding prayer he 
offered most fervcot supplications for me and the set- 
tlers, that God would have us in His holy keeping, and 
bless us, and make us a blessing. The responses of 
some in the congregation, with other uvimistakeable 
symptoms, showed that the sympathies of the people 
were drawn forth by the petitions of the Minister. To 
me it was a season of deep solemnity. I called it to 
reniembrance to my great comfort on many occasions 
afterwards, especially iu times of unusual diificulty. I 
ever regarded it as a great privilege to have bad the 
blended prayers of such a man and such a congregation 
specially offered to God on my behalf, and on behalf of 
the great work to whicli I had been already " set apart 
by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery." 
Surely the "effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much." 
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To Uie eminently wise and godly counsels of the Rev. 
George Morley and Rev. J. Bunting, {nfterwariJs the 
veuerable Dr. Bunting,) I am especially indebted. The 
remembrance of their advices in subsequent years often 
enabled me to steer a steady course, when I should 
otherwise, in all probabihty, have missed my way mth- 
out a pilot, in an nnknown ocean, abounding with 
dangers seen and unseen. No doubt, on the review, my 
first grateful homage and gratitude are due to Him 
"whose I am, and whom I serve," and "from whom 
ail holy desires, alt good counsels, and just works, do 
proceed;" yet I cannot overlook, in this recital, my 
deep obi' gat 'on s to tl ose who were the instruments in 
His ha d of re denng me (and may I not say tlie 
Missioi tiro i me') such invaluable service. 

Amo gtle plea g reminiscences of iny sojourn in 
Londoi s mj troduction to the late Joseph Eutter- 
woi'tli, L I M P He was at that time one of the 
General Treasurers of the Wcslejan Missionary Society ; 
and, being in the habit of attending the Great Queen 
Street Chapel, he knew several of the settlers who were 
going out with me, and was much interested in their 
weli'are. Besides showing me much personal kindness, 
he also gave me some most valuable advices, which I found 
of great service when in subsequent years I was obliged 
by circumstances to enter into frequent correspondence 
with Government officials. At a Missionary Meeting 
held in Great Qneen Street Chapel on the 27th of 
January, 1S20, Mr. Eutterworth occupied the chair, 
and on that occasion he introduced me to Lieutenant 
Yicars, father of the late Captain Hcdley Ticars, whose 
most interesting and edifying Memoir has recently been 
80 extensively read. This gentleman was at that time 



a a visit to Mr. Butterwortli, in London, He had been I 
araused to earnestness and decision in religion under tfas | 
ministry of oue of our Missionaries in Newfoundland; 
and I well remember the effect produced by hia simple bat ] 
truly Cbristian address in favour of Methodist Missions, j 

Most of the settlers with whom I was connected e 
■barked early in January, at Deptford, on board the ships I 
"Aurora" and "Brilliant," which were to convey the ' 
.^rty to AJgoa Bay : nnd I made frequent visits to 
preach to them on board. It was gratifying to see the 
tiud pastoral feeling which was displayed towards them 
by some of the London Ministers. Tile Rev. George 
Morleyj Eev. Joseph Sntcliffe, and other WesleyM 
Ministers visited them and preached to tliem, offering 
^em both advice and consolation suited to their eir- 
«Dmstances; and as several of the Baptist families 
belonged to the Eagle Street Chapel, the late Rev. W. 
Ivimey, the well-known Minister of that place of worship, 
also took an affectionate leave of them, preaching a most I 
appropriate discourse on the occasion. The text selected i 
iby the Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, when he preached on the 
deck of the "Aurora," with a numerous company of the 
^ttiers before him, was, "Now the Lord had said unto 
!Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
8nd from thy father's house, unto a land that I will shew 
thee : and I will mate of thee a great nation, and I will 
fcless thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a 
Wessing." (Gen.xii. 1,2.) The short discourse, delivered 

a his inimitably quiet and placid manner, by this saintly 
Minister, produced a. deep impression. Much of this 
Was no doubt due to tlie strikingly appropriate text, and 
|he easy style in which it was made to furnish lessons 
mited to the circumstances of the people; but he was a 
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Minister greatly beloveJ, and tliero was ever mucli 
UQction in his discourses. Even then he was venerable 
in ajipearance, although he did not enter into the 
heavenly rest till thirty-seven years afterwards, having 
died on the 14th of May, 1856, at the patriarchal age 
of ninety-four yeais. 

Early in February, 1 and my wife embarked with our 
infant child, and toot possession of the small berth tliat 
was allotted to us. In those days the best modes of 
fitting up emigrant ships had not been devised ; and 
although much attention had beeu given by the Govern- 
meiit officials at Deptford to make all things as con- 
venient ns possible, yet we were, perhaps uuavoidabiy, 
much crowded. The Missionary Committee would have 
made a private arrangeuicnt with the master of the 
vessel, to provide for us on the passage ; but we declined 
this, on the principle that, as we were going with the 
settlers, we would prefer, during the voyage, to fare just 
as they would have to do. Although this resolution 
cost us Bome severe privations while on the voyage, — 
seeing that settlers in emigrant ships were not at that 
period so well provided for as in these days, — yet we 
never regretted that we had adopted it, as it showed the 
people that we meant to identify ourselves with them ; 
and by this means also the whole passage -money, which 
the Society would otherwise have had to pay, was saved. 
Having embarked, and endeavoured to make our berth 
as comfortable as possible, we then awaited the day 
when the anchor was to be heaved, and we should pro- 
ceed to our far distant destination. 

The views entertained by thoughtful persons, at tliis 
period, of the Mission on which I was going, will be best 
illustrated by the following remarks, written by Ihe late 
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JEicv. Rlclurd WatsoQ, about the middle of the mott^l 
of Jaimwy, and published in the " Missionary Notices fm 
for February, 1820 : — 

" Mr, and Mrs. "W. Shaw are only waiting the breali^ I 
; up of the ice in the river, to [iroceed witli the coIo-1 
nists who arc to settle not far from Algoa Bay. Thp.! 
whole number of settlers from differeiit parts, now o 
their voyage, or about to proceed to this settlement, isj 
■.jprobably more than three thousand. The introductio^l 
',of so great a number of professed Christians, comprisingl 
many who we trust are really so, aud who will havsl 
the ordinances of religion immediately established 
nmoug them, into a heathen land, we cannot but con- 
sider as one of those circumstances wliicli Providence in 
the present day is so obviously over-ruling, for the pur- 
pose of esteuding t!ie kingdom of Christ in the world. 
■ The Colony will be immediately in the neighbourhood 
of the Caffres, whose wild habits, if these colonists con- 
. dnct themselves with justice aud kindness in their iiiter- 
,course with them, will he rapidly ameliorated. The 
.spectacle of civilized life, and the benefits arising from 
industry aud cultivation, at the very door of f Iiese tribe^.J 
will give encouragement to those of their Chiefs whoJ 
have been best disposed to change the habits of their T 
people, to renew the attempt ; and the zeal of many of f 
the colonists, we doubt not, will induce them to embrace 1 
every opportunity to communicate to such of the natives I 
e within their reach, the knowledge of the Gospel... 
fit is a very hopeful circumstance, connected with the! 
Fprobable extension which may be given to Christianily 1 
tiij the establishment of these Colonies, that many of the I 
jpersons going out are not on!y of a religious character, I 
)ut in this country have been members of Missionai 
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Societies, and accustomed to hear stated from tlie pulpit, 
-and in public meetings, the obligations of Christians to 
promote the conversion of the Heathen. "With these 
views and impressioos many of them will go out ; and 
the Colonics, as tliey rise, will famish both means and 
iDstruments for taking their proper share in this great 
work. Colonies in former times have too frequently 
commenced with a contempt for the savage tribes iti 
whose neighbourhood tliey have been settled, which has 
led not merely to the neglect of their instrnction, but to 
acts of injury and violence, "We trust that sentiments 
of love and pity for the Heathen are felt by many of the 
colonists now going to South Africa ; that they will be 
taught to their children, and that from tlicir settlement^ 
the light and influence of Ciiristianity may spread to 
many of the tribes who he tipon their borders. Mr* 
W. Shaw has special instructions to avail himself of 
«very opportunity which may offer for this purpose; 
and should favourable circumstances occur, the Mission 
in that part of South Africa will be reinforced. From 
the Namaqua country our accounts are very interesting. 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Edwards are at Lilly Fountain ; Mr- 
and Mrs, Archbell are gone to Eeed Fonteine, a new 
settlement, about two days' journey distant from the 
former, where they have collected about one hundred 
natives; among whom, with the religion of Christ, the 
useful arts will be iutrnduced. Mr. Shaw, now pro- 
videntially restored from his indisposition, intended 
shortly to proceed beyond the Orange River, for the 
]»nrpo3e of forming a third settlement, having bten 
encouraged by a correspondence with Mr. Schmelen on 
the subject, and by conversation nnth Hottentots from 
iliat quarter. Mr. Shaw is also now ho^ieful as to the 
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^K jirob&bi]it7 of obtaining access for a Missionary to tl 

^K Negro slaves of the Colony. The Committee, under all' 

^m these circumstances, liave resolyt:d to appoint an addi- 

H tional Missionary for South Africa, who is to proceed to 

V Namaqnaland, that by his additional assistance Mr. 

Shaw may be able to proceed to the Orange Biver ; or 

endeavour to efl'ect an opening to the colonial slaves, 

and in any other way endeavour to extend the kingdom 

of God in this too long neglected part of the globe. 

Surely the time of the efficient visitation of tlie dark 

and degraded continent of Africa is come. The work 

commenced on the south and west will, if persevered 

in, and supported by the prayers and the iiberaUties of 

the Christian world, gradually spread northward and 

eastward, until 'Ethiopia shall stretch out her hand 

Buto God.' " 

The observations contained in the above extract 
specting the probable results, in a Missionary point 
view, of the establishment of the proposed Colony on 
the border of Kafl'raria, will be found to have been 
almost of a prophetic chai'actFr, If the reader nill 
accompany me through the ;iages of this book, I hope 
he will be satisfied that the pious settlers referred to 
leally acted in the maimer anticipated, aiid that the 
efl'ect of this emigration has been a great extension of 
"the light and inliuence of Christianity" among the 
numerous heathen tribes of South Eastern Africa. 

I have purposely included in the above extract from 
the " Missionary Notices," the portion which relates to 
the Mission in Namaqualand, because it affords me the 
opportunity of referring to the labours of the late Eev, 
Barnabas Shaw, a man whose praise is in all our Churches, 
He was the founder of the Wesleyan Mission in 
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Southern Africn, so far as the Cape of Good Hope and 
Natnaqnalnnd Districts are concerned. Of these Mis- 
sions, in the year 1839, he published an interesting 
account in a volume entitled, "Memorials of Southern 
Africa/' This will partly cxjilain why I do not think 
it requisite or desirable to occupy space by a recital of 
the history of that branch of our extensive work in 
Southern Africa. That Mission continues justly to 
enjoy a fair share of the sympathies and support of the 
friends of the Society. My late beloved and honoured 
friend never visited the legions in which my providen- 
tial lot was cast. Onr spheres of labour were wide 
apart. It may sci-ve to give some idea of the great ex- 
tent of the region over which our Missions are scattered 
in South Africa, if I state that, at the time when 
our Stations were nearest to each other, Mr. Shaw and 
I were separated by a distance of not less than sis hun- 
dred miles. I was thirteen years in Africa before we 
met ; and we never enjoyed more than very brief inter- 
vals of personal intercourse. But during the whole 
period of my residence, either the business of the Mis- 
sions, or the uninterrapted feelings of private friendship, 
caused us to keep up a constant correspondence. 

The deeply interesting letters which Mr. Barnabas 
Shaw wrote from Namaqualand, and which were pub- 
lished in the " Missionary Notices," opened an entirely 
]ieiv field of usefdneaa to tfie view of the Methodist 
pubhc. The circumstances which these letters detailed 
being at that time singular and strange, and being nar- 
rated in a simple yet graphic manner, directed the 
minds of many pious persons towards Southern Africa, 
Hence, not a few of the settlers who accompanied me 
professed to have had their attention turned to the Cape 
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^B Colony aoldy by Mr. Shaw's letters, from reading 
^f Tfliich, when they found it desirable for other reasons to 
emigrate, they were led to believe that in such a, conn- 
try they might have opp or! unities of aiding the cause 
of Missions, and extending the knowledge of Christ 
among the benighted African tribes; and I liave great 
reason to believe tbat this consideration strongly influ- 
enced the minds of some of the settlers, when they 
resolved to embrace the opportunity aflbrded by the 
Government proposals for promoting emigration to 
Southern Africa. Hence, although the venerated Bar- 
nabas Shaw had no personal coimexion with South- 
Eaatern Africa, or its Missions, and, indeed, never had 
an opportunity of visiting them; yet his labours and 
letters prepared the way for the religious enterprise on 
which, in the arrangements of Divine ProviJeuce, I and 
others of the British settlers were sent. 

I The E£v. Barnabas Shaw died in great peace and 
assured hope of eternal life, at his house in Konde- 
boach, near Capo Town, on the 21st of June, 1857, 
and was buried in the presence of a numerous assem- 
blage of persons of various nations and tribes, including 
also European Ministers of several Christian denomina- 
tions, all of whom were anxious to testify their great 
respect for the memory of one who liad been known at 
the Cape, for more than forfy-one years, as a man of 
' blameless life, and a Missionary eminently earnest and 
successful in the propagation of the Gospel among the 
Heathen. 

My readers will not regard this passing tribute 

li to the virtues and labours of the founder of the 

I "Wesleyan Mission at the Cape of Good Hope, as an 

j^nbecoming or unsuitable interruption of my uarra- 
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tive; but I now proceed witli tlie story of my own 
Mission. 

On Sunday forenoon, tbe 6th of February, ]Si!0, I 
had read prayers and preached on the deck of the 
"Aurora." The settlers who were going out in this 
vessel and the "Brilbant" — which was lying alongside 
of her at Deptford — had all been some time embarked. 
There was therefore a foil and rather large attendance 
at public worship. As soon as service was concluded, 
the pilot announced that, all being now ready, and 
wind and tide favourable, we should set sail imme- 
diately after dinner. Accordingly, about two o'clock, 
the anchor was weighed, and the "Aurora" movc(! oilj 
and we soon began to float down the river. 'I'lie diiy 
was clear and fine; and I well remember tbe people 
stood around me on deckj while I gave out Dr. Watts'a 
cheerful and encouraging hymn from the seventeenth 
page of the Wesleyati Hymn Book. As we were passing 
the Royal Hospital of Greenwich, although tears were 
-streaming down many cheeks at the time, tlicy were 
singing in full ciiorus, — while many of the veteran tars 
of old England were looking at us with evident surprise 
and interest, — 

"The Gad tiaf rules on liigti, 
That all thfl earth survejs, 
That rides upon the ilormj sky, 
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This awfiil God U onra. 

Our Father aud our Love ; 
lie will send down His heoM^ply poircia, 

Tu earry us ahoTO." 

It would be difficult to describe the various and con- 
flicting emotions which were passing through the mind's 
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of the large group of men^ women^ and children^ that 
crowded the deck of the "Aurora'^ at this time. Many 
Wept to think that they were leaving dear old England 
and the much-loved friends from whom they had just 
parted^ without any prospect of returning to their 
native country. They were going to a land of which 
none of them had any knowledge whatever; but all 
rejoiced in a cheerful hope that at length, after many 
wearisome delays, they were on their way to a region in 
which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, they 
would be enabled to found new and happy homes for 
themselves and their children. 

We came to an anchor in the evening, a little below 
Gravesend, where we were detained more than a week,, 
waiting a favourable change in the wind ; during which 
I went ashore, and had an opportunity of preaching in 
our chapel. We heaved anchor again on the 16th of 
February ; and, after passing down the Channel, finally 
lost sight of our native shores. 
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TuE occurrences oii board of skip during a. passage 
of ten weeks from the Dowits to the Cape, need not be 
recited in detail. We had a remarkably fine passage, 
'The weather was generally most agreeable, with occa- 
sional variations of squalls and stiff breezes, producing the 
usual discomforts of a rolling vessel, whichj in the case of 
a crowded emigrant ship, invariably occasions adventures 
botli ludicrous and dangerous. Several children were born, 
and some died, on the passage. But of the adults only 
one was numbered among the dead, — a fine young mar- 
ried woman, who had embarked iu had health. She was a 
truly piona and devoted person, and had been eonneeted 
with the Society at the Hinde Street Chapel, London. 
While I read the funeral service, and her remains were 
lowered in the usual manner over the gangway into the 
ocean, all felt that it was in "sure and certain hope of 
resurrection to eternal life," at that period when "the 
.-greedy sea shall its dead xestore." 
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At the commeucementj I cstablislici! regular worship 
as follows ; — on the Lord's day forenoon, «e assembled 
on the deck of the vessol ; the eapsbin was rigged out 
with flags, and constituted the pulpit, from whence I 
read the Liturgy, and prL-ached;. the jicople joining in 
siuging the hjmns in an edifying manner. Li tiie 
evening I usually preached between decks. We had 
bIso domestic worship regularly, on the morning and 
evening of e:ieh day, reatliug the Scriptures, singing a 
hymn, and prayer, both in the cabin and also between 
decks, where the greater part of the settlers were accom- 
modated. I attended each place alternately j and, in 
my absence from either, proper persons were appointed 
to conduct the worship. It was very rarely indeed 
these arrangements werc interfered with; and they 
proved a great ■ source of comfort to the people, and I 
have no doubt were the chief means of preserving the 
general good feeling and harmony which prevailed, with 
very slight exceptions, to the end of the passage. No 
fatal accidents occurred; but on two occasions a sailor 
fell overboard. In the first instance, the man happened 
to have a rope in his hand, to which he clung with 
amazing tenacity till relieved from his perilous situation,, 
affording me a good illustration for a text, on which I 
subsequently preached ; " Seeing then that we have a 
High Priest that is passed into the heaveus, Jesus the 
Son of God, let ns /lold fast our profession." If 
Christiana would always "hold fast" their principles 
with as firm a grasp in every time of spiritual danger, 
as the poor sailor held on by the rope for his life, they 
might constantly siiig. 



" Aa foe from danger oi frnm 
While Love, Almighty Lovi 
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The other man who fell overboard had no audi means 
of support. He was left far behind in the wake of the 
vessel, before a boat could be lowered and reach him : 
he was just sinking below the water when he was 
secured with a boat-hook, and ultimately, to the no 
small joy of all on board, was safely brought again to 
the ship, aithougli in an insensible state. After the 
usual stimulants were applied, he soon revived, and in 
tivo or three days was again fit for duty. It is a re- 
markable fact, and shows the great buoyancy of the 
water in the deep portions of the ocean, that this man 
had never learned to swimj hut while he gratefully 
acknowledged the promptitude of his shipmates in going 
after him in a boat, he readily admitted that he had 
already given himself up as lost, and that his preserva- 
tion was a remarkable instance of the gracious care of 
Divine Providence over liim. 

In the course of our passage ive called at Madeira, 
bat only remained a few hours there. We also s.iw the 
Peak of Teneriffe ; and on the south of the Line, oa the 
opposite side of the Atlantic, we passed near the Martin 
Vaz Rocks. We sighted tlie Cape of Good Hope on 
Monday the first of May, and during the whole of that 
day were employed in approaching and beating into 
I'alse Bay i during the night we anchored in Simon's 
Bay. I did not fail to remember that on this day the 
Wesleyan Missionary Meeting was being held in London, 
and hoped that the prayers of thousands then ascending 
on behalf of Missionaries would be answered on us just 
entering our field of labour, — -as also on all others, — in 
"showers of blessings." I landed on the jetty at 
Simon's Town, on Tuesday morning the second of May, 
and on the next day proceeded to Cape Town. 
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^M It ifl unnecessary to describe the country between 

^B Simon's Town and Cape Town, which has often been 

^M done before. On my arrival at the Cape, I met the 

^B Eev, E. Edwards, who had just commenced preaching 

^P in this pbce, liaving, with the aid of some pious soldiers 

and others, fitted np a wine store as a temporary place 

of worship. I had the pleasure of commencing my 

public ministry in South Africa by preaching in this 

I building on Thursday evening the fourth of May, to a 
small congregation of civUians and soldiers, on Acts xi. 
83 ; "Who, when he came, and had seen the grace of 
God, was glad, and exhorted them all, that with purpose 
of heart they would cleave unto the Lord." 
While in Cape Town, — the acting Governor, Sir Eufane 
Shawe Donkin, being away on the frontier,— I called on 
the Colonial Secretary, and requested information as to 
the channel through which I was to derive the promised 

I means of support from the Government, after ray arrival 
in the new Settlement, But the Secretary — who I after- 
wards learned was a Eoman Catholic gentleman, and 
held this high office before the Belief Bill was passed — 
either knew nothing, or affected to know nothing, of my 
claim on the Government. He said, " All that can have 
been promised to you is toleration. You will be 
permitted to exercise your ministerial functions;" and 
that he represented as rather a concession to the peculiar 
circnmstances under which the British settlers had come 
to the country. This induced me to show Colonel B. a 
letter written by Mr. Goulburn, at that time Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in which the ohhga- 
tion of the Cape Government to " provide for " my " de- 
cent maintenance" was distinctly stated. The Secretary's 
tone towards me was now suddenly changed; and at 
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length he pleasantly bowed me out, saying that, on my 
arrival at my destination, I could address the Govern- 
ment on the subject. 

When the Cape Colony capitulated to the British 
troops in the year 1806, it was stipulated that the 
Dutch Reformed Church should retain its pre-eminence 
and peculiar privileges; and as, by long standing regu- 
lations, no Ministers were permitted to exercise their 
functions in the Colony, among the white or so called 
Christian inhabitants, excepting those who were duly 
authorized by the authorities of the Dutch Church, — 
the English Governors of the Colony, with a strong 
desire to conciliate the Dutch inhabitants, interpreted 
the terms of capitalation so rigidly as to refuse permis- 
siou to other Ministers to exercise their functions, — 
excepting as Missionaries among the black and coloured 
races. The Lutherans had, indeed, by special permis- 
sion long before, established their form of worship in 
Cape Town ; but this was probably only because many 
officers and soldiers of the army which bad formerly 
served under the Dutch Government were Germans, 
and several inHnential resident families were also mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church. The military and naval 
Chaplains of tbe English Church, with the Chaplain for 
the Governor and other English gentlemen of the civil 
service, could not be decently objected to ; and as part of 
the British army consisted of some Scottish regiments, 
a Missionary of the London Missionary Society was tole- 
rated in the capacity of the Scotch Presbyterian Minister. 

"When, however, the Eev. J. M'Kenny was appointed 
by the Methodist Conference to Cape Town in tlie year 
1813, he was not permitted to discharge his ministerial 
duties, although he had been sent out at the earnest 
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Bolicitation of a large number of t.lie soldiers connectei 
with the British army then serving at the Cape, 
was intended by the Missionary Committee that whiltf' 
le should preach to the soldiers, and such of the white 
inhabitants, English or Dutch, as might be willing to 
:attend his ministry, he was also especially to turn his 
^attention to the large slave population, who at that time 
igreatly needed religious instruction, and were being 
rapidly proselyted by the resident native Mahommedau 
priests. But it seems that the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities thought that the slaves had better become 
believers in the false Prophet, than that tlie prejudices 
■of some of the adherents of the dominant Dutch Church 
should be shocked ! Mr. M'Kenny, finding that he was 
not likely to obtain permission to preach, requested to 
be removed to Ceylon. This request was complied 
with; but the Methodist soldiers at the Cape reiterated 
their request for the services of a Pastor, and the 
Wesieyau Missionary Committee, not at any time easily 
intimidated by opposition, appointed the Eev. Barnabas- 

law his successor. 

On his arrival the same objection to grant him leave' 
■to preach was urged by the Governor; but Mr. Shaw 
nevertheless very properly commenced religious services 
in a private house, which were attended by some of the 
soldiers, and when, under the promptings of a sfense of 
duty, he afterwards proceeded on a Mission among the 
Hamaquas ill the interior, Mr. Edwards, who had been 
sent from England to aid him in the Mission, was snb- 
sequently induced, under Mr. Shaw's direction, in 1820, 
to take the step of fitting np a temporary place of 
worship, having previously ascertained, through some 
private friends, that, while he must expect no formal 
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permission by' authority, yet his doing so would be 
winked at, as the preaching in a private room had 
already been for some time past. 

The coming of the British settlers, however, caused 
a great change. It is due to the Tory Grovernment of 
Lord Liverpool to say, that, without proclaiming any 
order in council, or in any other formal manner 
announcing that the freedom of religious worship was 
to be henceforth the right of all the inhabitants of the 
Colony, the liberal arrangement of Earl Bathurst, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, whereby aid 
was oflFered towards the support of a Minister for each 
party of one hundred settlers, without respect of reli- 
gious denomination, showed that jpractically the ques- 
tion of religious toleration in the Colony of the Cape 
M'as settled. As I had long before received and put 
faith in the dictum of an eminent English lawyer, that 
" the Toleration Act travels with the British flag,^' I 
resolved to regard the matter in this point of view ; and 
hence I never applied for any licence or permission 
from any functionary whatever, but at once proceeded 
to discharge all public duties wherever I met with any 
class of people willing to receive me in the capacity of a 
Minister. I preached, and celebrated the services for 
marriages, baptisms, and funerals, never allowing it to 
be supposed that I considered any man in a British 
Colony liad any right to interfere with my religious 
liberty as a free-born Englishman. 

On one occasion a gentleman high in ofiSce asked me 
by what " authority ^^ I did these things; and I simply 
showed him my certificate of ordination, and of the 
usual oaths required by the Act of Toleration, which T 
had taken before the Lord Mayor of London. At 
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another time the acting Colonial Secretary intimatMl 
that tlie Government conceived, I should confine ray 
laboara to the locality where the settlers resided for 
whom I was the recognised Minister ; but as I had no 
' mind that the Government should assume the authority 
to direct my ministerial conduct, I quietly proceeded in 
my own way, without taking tlie slightest notice of thi«| 
intimation ; and I heard no more about it. 

After a while, however, an English Clergyman, who 
was subsequently appointed to Graham's Town, raised 
the question of the legality of the marriages and baptisms 
celebrated by Wesleyan Ministers ; and we were requested 
to refrain from performing these offices, pending a 
reference to Eail Eathurst, unless this ecelesiaatic 
ill each case granted perrcission on the personal appK- 
fiation of the parties concerned ! But we refused 
change our practice, till the case should be decided by 
proper authority against ns ; and at length the Secretary 
for the Colonies intimated to the Governor that 
e not to be interfered with. If there ever was 
reasonable doubt about the legal validity of our mar- 
riages, — which I do not think there was, because we never 
married any couple without a previous bcence from the 
local matrimonial court, — the (jueotion was finally 
set at rest by Her Majesty's order in council, regulating 
all marriages in the Colonies, and which legalized all 
■ de /ado marriages, on handing over duly attested 
registers to the Colonial Government. 

On the 5tb of May, Mr. Edwards, from whom I had 
received the most affectionate attentions, rode with me on 
horseback from Cape Town to Simon's Town, and, going 
on board, preached to the people in the evening. On 
Sunday, the 7th, after conducting Divine worship on deck 
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as usual, and trying to instruct and encourage the people 
by preaching on the words, "A good hope," 1 went ashore, 
and preached in a private dwelling-house, where a few 
soldiers were in the habit of assembling for prayer. A 
small congregation of about thirty i>ersons were present, 
appeared to enjoy the opportunity. A message was 
subsequently sent to me on board the " Aurora" by the 
resident Clei^man, stating that I had no right to hold 
rehgious services in Simon's Town ; and if I presumed 
to do so again, it was hinted that certain disagreeable 
consequences to myself would inevitably follow. Had 
we been detained longer in the Bay, there is little doubt 
but that I should have braved this petty threat, and 
again preaclied to the poor people, who were anxious to 
hear the Gospel. On the 10th, however, we weighed 
anchor once more, and proceeded in company with the 
"Brilliant," which had the remainder of our party on 
board, besides some Scottish families under Mr. Pringlc. 
This amiable and Christian gentleman afterwards became 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society in England, and 
is well known as a lyrical poet of first-rate gifts, whose 
poetical compositions have served to render familiar to 
English readers many of the locaiitiea and frequently 
recurring scenes of Southern Africa. 

The Coast was not at that time very well known to 
our skippers ; bnt the various vessels, under the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, all arrived safely, and we 
anchored in Algoa Bay on Monday, the 15th of May; 
being exactly three months from llie day on which we 
left Graveaend, It was night when we reached the 
anchorage; and our first engagement, after tlie noise 
and confusion consequent on casting anchor, and 
making the ship snug and trim, was to assemble 
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^H between the ieci.?, anil hold a meeting to offer 
^B thanksgiving to Almighty God for all the mercies 
^M our passage out, and to implore His blessing on 011C1 
^1 entrance into the country now before ub, 
^r Next morning, as soon as the day dawned, most rf 
i the people came on deck to view the land of tlieB- 
future residence. As the aun rose over the wide 
pause of ocean towards the east, and gilded with 
light the hills and shores of the Bay towards the ^ 
and nortli, a gloom gradually spread itself over the 
countenances of the people. As far as the eye could 
sweep, from the south-west to the north-east, the margin 
of the sea appeared to be one continued range of low 
white sand hills; wherever any breach in these hills 
afforded a peep into the country immediately behind 
this fringe of sani!, the ground seemed sterile, and tl 
bushes stunted. Immediately above the landing-plac 
the land rose abruptly into hills of considerable eleva- 
tion, which had a craggy and stony appearance, and 
were relieved by very little verdure. Two or three 
whitewashed and thatched cottages, and Fort Ereilerick,- 
a small fortification crowning the height, and by its fcir^ 
cannon commanding the anchorage, were all tha$^ 
rested the eye in the iirst view of Algoa Bay ; with 
the exception of the tents of the British settlers, many 
of whom had already disembarked, and formed a camp 
half a mile to the right of tlie landing-place. The 
scene was at once dull and disappointing. It produci 
a very discouraging effect on the minds of the people/1 
not a few of whom began to contrast this waste wilder^ 
s with the beautiful shores of Old England, and to 
express fears that they had foolishly allowed themselves 
to be lured away by false representations, to a country 
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which seemed to offer no promise of reward to its calti- 
vatora. However, tlie needful preparations for landing, 
and the anxiety to be relieved from the discomforts aad 
monotony of their long confinement on board of ship, 
changed the current of their thoughts, and thereby- 
afforded some relief to their gloomy forebodings. 

The landing was not unaccompanied by difficulty or 
danger ; but the Government had considerately sent 
round from the Cape one of Hia Majesty's frigates, and 
its commander took charge of the debarcation of tJie 
settlers. A very heavy surf generally breaks on the 
shore of this bay ; hence boats of the ordinary descrip- 
tion can rarely land their passengers, but flat-bottomed 
boats, of a peculiar construction, and worked by warps, 
receive the passengers on the outside of the surf, who 
are thus conveyed safely oi>er, or, as sometimes happens, 
through, the successive surf rollers. When tiie boat is 
warped as far as the depth of the water will allow, the 
passengers, watching the opportunity of a receding 
wave, jump out, or are carried out on the shoulders of 
men, to the sandy bench beyond the reach of the sea. 
I believe this is a different method to that pursued in a 
similar case at Madras; but it is, probably, less danger- 
ous. At all events, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, such was the care of the Enghsh sailors 
and Scottish soldiers who aided in the working of the 
boats, that no serious accident occurred, in the landing 
of the whole body of the settlers, with their wives and 
children, and large amount of goods of various descrip- 
tions. It is surprising that, although there has been a 
good deal of improvement in the construction of these 
surf boats, and the manner of working them, yet the 
above continued to be the mode in which passengers 
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and goods were usually landed, up to the time of my 
departure from tlie country in 1856. 

As several vessels had arrived before us, we had to 
await our turn; and, consequently, the whole party 
were not landed till some days had elapsed. In the 
interval I went on shore ; and, after rambling with 
others some hours in a most unsatisfactory inspection of 
the neighbourhood, I was unable to get on board again 
in the evening, and was obliged to take up my quarters 
in a miserable place used as a canteen or Jirjuor shop. 
Tearing to lie down on the earthen floor, I crept into 
the space betweeo two large barrels, the broader parts 
of which were in juxta-position, and thus afforded me a 
rude sort of couch, on whicli I essayed to take my first 
night's rest in this part of Africa, — obtaining as much 
sleep as my uncomfortable bedstead, and the noisy 
carousals of a drinking party at the other end of the 
wretched building, would allow. 

By the 25th of May, the whole of our party were 
safely landed, and encamped with the other settlers, 
awaiting the arrival of wagons, which were to convey 
them to the District of Albany, where the Settlements 
were to be established, at a distance from Algoa Bay of 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty miles. While 
here, having obtained a Hottentot guide, I went on a 
visit to Bethelsdorp, and received a most kind and 
Christian-like welcome from tiie Rev. George Barker. 
This Station was founded by the Eev. Dr. Vanderkemp, 
one of the first Missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society in Southern Africa. The locality is very sterile, 
and unsnited to the purposes of a flourishing institu- 
tion. At the time when I first visited the place, the Hot- 
tentot population appeared to have made but very little 
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progress in the formation of tlteir buildings, or in the 
appliances and comforts of the social state. It must, 
however, be recollected that I had very recently left 
England ; and the contrast between the appearance and 
dwellings of its inhabitants, and those of the natives of 
Africa, must always strike the new comer as being 
greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. I had not, at 
this time, seen any of the native tribes in their wild and 
untutored state. Subsequently, I had abundant oppor- 
tunities of forming an acquaintance with their conditlou 
before they had received any advantage &om missionary 
training; and although the Hottentots at Bethelsdorp 
were certainly, at the period referred to, in a social state 
very far below that in which many of them may now be 
found on various Mission Stations and in other parts of 
the Colony, yet I am satisfied that even when I first 
saw them, they had been already greatly elevated above 
the very degraded condition in which the Missionaries 
first met them. "With regard to their attendance on 
religious ordinances, it appeared to be most satisfactory. 
Not a few, in the opinion of Mr. Barker, were truly 
devoted Christians ; and a meeting held in the evening, 
for reading the Scriptures and prayer, in a substan- 
tially built and commodious church, was numerously 
attended. Their harmonious singing, and the appa- 
rently earnest and devout manner iu which tbcy 
engaged in the service, was at once refreshing and 
encouraging to my mind. This Station is distant 
about eight miles from Port Elizabeth, and will ever be 
Dieniorablc as the foundation of that very extensivs 
Mission of the London Society, in all parts of the Cape 
ColoTiy, which has issued in the general spread of 
Christianity and education amongst a very large portion 
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of the Hottentote and other coloured people wittin ils 
limits; besides leading to the establishment of the less 

rnmerous, bat very iin[)ortaiit. Missions more recently 
commeuced by the same Society among the nations 
beyond the colonial boundaries. 

On Sunday the 28th of May, I preached my Erst 
Eermon in wliat is now called the Eastern Province of 
the Colony. I took aij stand close to some pyramidical 
stones which in a singular manner rose above the sur- 
face of the ground to a considerable height, and stood 
close to the road within a short distance of the settlers' 
camp. It is remarkable that the Wesleyan Chapel now 
stands in the main street of Port Elizabeth very near 
the spot, which is well remembered, although the stones 
have long since been removed. With reference to God's 
goodness to us tiius far, I preached from " Ebenezer," 
the SLoiie of Help : " Hitherto hath tlie Lord helped 
us." (1 Sam. vii. 12.) In the afternoon I preached again 
on the same spot, endeavouring to improve the melan- 
choly event of the death of one of the settlers who 
came out in the "Brilliant," He had been a Local 
Preacher in London, and died after his arrival in port; 
and I was thus called upon immediately to perform the 
sad office of reading the funeral service over one of my 
charge. He was interred in the burial-ground, which 
had already been selected for the interment of certain 
sailors, soldiers, and others who had been drowned, or 
had died at this place. It has become the principal 
burial-ground of the town. A considerable number of 
the settlers attended these services. I preached twice- 
during the week ; and ou the following Sunday a part 
of the commissariat store was prepared for Divine 
service, and I conducted Divine worship therein. There 
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was a considerable congregation of settlers and soldiers. 
Many of the latter told me they had not heard a sermon 
for three or foar years previously to my arrival in the 
Bay. During this Lord's day I also celebrated the 
saerament of the Lord's Supper, and was joined therein 
by a goodly company of serious communicants. 

"Wlien the Government issued proposals in England 
for this emigration, one of the regulations was, that each 
head of a family, or other settler, who was to be entitled 
to one hundred aCres of land, should deposit ten pounds, 
to be repaid through the head of the party after arrival 
in the Colony. Some of the parties consisted of indi- 
viduals whose head or leader advanced the whole 
deposit-money for himself and ten or fifteen otiicr 
settlers, who were articled under various kinds of agree- 
ment to the head of the party, to reside with and to 
assist him, — he being entitled to the whole of the land 
allotted for each of the settlers who accompanied him. 
But the greater number, including the whole of the 
[)arty with which I was connected, paid their own 
deposit-money, and each man had a claim for land in 
his own right ; while the head of the party (Mr. Sephton) 
was simply elected by themselves as their representative, 
for convenient transaction of business with the Govern- 
ment functionaries, in all affairs involving the public 
interests of the whole. 

The Home Government had sent out to Algoa Bay a 
good supply of agricultural implements, and other useful 
utensils, which the settlers were allowed to purchase, if 
they thought fit, on account of a portion of their deposit- 
money. And as it was impossible that they could pro- 
vide themselves with the means of transit to the District 
of Albany, the colonial anthorities, with great couaidet^ 
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ation, caused t!ie Dutch farmers from various parts of 

the Colony to come with their wagons and convey 
them thither, in the same manner, and for the same 
rates of remuneration, as had been usual in the transport 
of troops. The Comniissariat was also employed to pro- 
vide rations for the settlers on a fixed scale, until it would 
be practicable for them to raise crops. Towards payment 
of the expenses incurred hereby, one third of the deposit- 
money was ultimately detained by the Government, ivho 
had from necessity disbursed a much larger amount 
than that proportion of the money cwiginally deposited 
would refund. Mistakes and blunders were of course 
committed by the authorities; but no candid persons 
among the settlers will, on the review, hesitate to speak 
with gratitude of the kind and considerate arrangements 
made hy the Government on their behtdf. 

Having awaited our turn, at length, on Monday the 
5th of June, I loaded the two wagons assigned me ; 
and, in company with many other settlers, we started on 
our journey up the country. The cavalcade, as it wound 
along the so-called road, and ascended the heights which 
intersected the path at various parts of our course, had 
a very picturesque appearance. The African wagons, 
covered with white sail-cloth tdts, each drawn by twelve 
or fourteen oxen, urged on by stalwart Dutch Colonists 
in rather primitive attire, or by tawny Hottentots with 
hardly any attire at all, — the noise occasioned by tlie 
incessant cracking of their huge whips, and the unintel- 
ligible jargon of the leaders and drivers, when urging 
the oxen, or while talking with each other, — all combined 
to produce in our unsophisticated English minds wonder 
and amusement. In some parts, however, the roads 
were rough and -rocky ; and from our inexperience in tlie: 
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African mode of packing a wagon, so as to make it 
comfortable, we were dreadfully jolted, and in general 
the men preferred walking; but the women and chOdren 
suffered a good deal from knocks and coulusions on head 
and shoulders, and ether parts of the body. 

In some places it was highly dangerous to remain in 
the wagon, as the road was often uneven and preci- 
pitous, and the wagons were uot uufrequently over- 
turned. On one occasion I was sitting in the ii'agoii 
with my wife and child, as we approached the bank of 
the Bushman's Eiver, at which there was at that time a 
-deep aiid almost precipitous descent towards tlie drift or 
ford. Being seated in the hack part of the wagon, 
which was rather an English than a colonial arrange- 
ment, we could not see anything in front. The Dutch 
driver, finding we did not descend, came behind the 
wagon, and tried to make ns understand that it was 
desirable to do so. He had learned a few words of 
Kngiish from the British soldiers, and, patting his hands 
to each side of his face, and giving a very expressive 
twist of liis head, he exclaimed, " Break neck." This was 
Kiiificiently esplicit to eanse our immediate descent from 
the wagon, which forthwith went off with such a noise 
and run, as made us tremble for our goods, and thankful 
tiint we were no longer in the vehicle ourselves. 

We were first taken to Eeed Fontein, near the 
western banks of the Kowie River, where it was under- 
stood the party was to be located ; but after a short 
time it was ascertained that we lad been placed on 
landa desired for another body of settlers I This was 
felt to be very vexatious, but there was no remedy ; and 
wagons were sent to remove us to another location, 
»ome tirenty-£ve miles distant, and which we bad 
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already passed on our Journey up tlie country. We 
arrived at our final destiuation on the ISth of July, 
1820. Here we were immediately joined by the bulk 
of our party from Algoa Bay. It is iiot easy to describe- 
our feelings at the moment when we arrived. Our 
Dutch wagon-driver intimating that we had at length 
readied our proper locatioUj n'e took our boxes out of 
the wagon, and placed them on the ground; be bade us- 
goede^i daij, or farewell, cracked his long wliiji, and 
drove away, leaving us to our reflections. My wife sat 
don^n on one bos, and I on another. The beautiful blue 
sky was above us, and the green grass beneath our 
feet. We looked at eaeh other for a few moments, 
indulged in some reflections, and, perhaps, exchanged a 
few sentences; but it was iio time for sentiment, and 
hence we were soon engaged im pitching our tent; and 
when that was accomplished, we removed into it our 
trunks, bedding, &c. All the other settlers who bad 
arrived with us were similarly occupied, and, in a com- 
paratively short time, the somewhat extensive valley of 
that part of the Assagaay Eosch River, which was to be 
the site of our future village, presented a lively and pic- 
turesque appearance. 

The location assigned us extended sn both sides of 
the stream just named for about six miles in length. 
It conaisted of a series of valleys and bottoms of liglit 
alluvial soil. These valleys were of various and 
unequal width, and followed the winding course of the 
river, which had its source in the Zuurbergeu, a range 
of mountains not far distant tO' the north. It ivas- 
rather a great drain to the high lands than a ri\'er ; for, 
although at the time of our arrival it was flowing, yet wc 
aft»wards found that for several months of the year 
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rit does not flow; biit, like many periodical streams 
called rivers in Soutliern Africa, it consisted chiefly 
of long reaches of comparatively deep water, but witli 
occasional intervals of from ten to thirty yards in width, 
called " drifts" or fords ; where, escepting after heavy 
rains, it was generally possible to cross the bed of the 
stream dry-shod. In many parts the water was 
brackish ; but it afforded an abundant snpply for all 
ordinary purposes, and for the large amount of live 
stock accumulated at a subsequent period by the 
settlers J while, at various points, there are valuable 

I and never-failing springs of water of the best quality 
for drinking aud culinary purposes. 
The hills bounding the succession of long, low valleys 
on both sides the river, wind gently down from the 
extensive flats or plains which extend for many miles on 
the common level of the country. These plains, as well 
as the connecting slopes, are covered with grass, afford- 
ing in most seasons an abundant supply for cattle. 
The sides of the hills descending to the valleys are in 
many parts variegated with patches of wood, of several 
varieties, affording abundance of fuel, and of poles, &c., 
for building aud other purposes. The bottoms by the 
river aide were in most places iiearly destitute of trees, 
and presented a great extent of land ready to receive 
the plough ; aud when the white tents of the settlers 
ivere pitched and dotted up and down on their several 
homesteads, the scene presented to the eye was at once 
romantic and pleasing. It was not like a soldiers' 
encampment, but rather suggested the idea of a large 
number of persons who had recently gone forth from 
some crowded city to enjoy the pure air, and bask 
under a beautiful sky, in picnic parties of pleasure. 
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There were not wanting among the settlers those who 
admired the beauties of nature, and who often expressed 
to others of similar tastes their admiration of many 
lovely nooks and corners where the hand of man had as 
yet done nothing j but alt were soon awakened to the 
necessity of dealing with the stern realities of life. The 
tents were very hot during the day, and cold at oight. 
They were not always a protection from the occasional 
heavy showers of rain, and in the frequent high winds 
they were anything rather than safe and secure dwell- 
ings. Hence every one was soon busily occupied in 
cutting poles, and conveying them to the respective 
homesteads, or handling the hatchet, the ad^e, the 
hammer and nails, and other implements and materials 
required for building operations. 

After a while a great variety of fragile and grotesque- 
looking huts or cottages began to arise. These were 
generally built iu the style called by the settlers 
" wattle and daub." A space of ground was marked 
out, according to the views of the future occupant of the 
structure, large enough for one or two rooms. The 
best generally were designed for two rooms of about ten 
by twelve feet each, forming a building of ten by 
twenty-four feet. Strong upright posts were planted all 
round the building about two feet apart ; these were 
firmly fixed in holes dug in the ground to the depth of 
eighteen or twenty inches to receive them ; they rose to 
the height of about six feet above the ground ; thinner 
poles were planted between the stout posts, and then a 
quantity of smaller wood, slender branches of trees or 
shrubs, was cut, and used for the purpose of wattling all 
round the building. When this was completed, it had 
the appearance of a great wicker vessel or huge basket. 
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A wall-plate, being generally a large pole squared by t!ie 
adze, was nailed on the tops of the upright posts on 
each side and end of the building. A roof, eonsisting 
of as many rafters aa were necessary, all of poles, was 
securely nailed to the wa!l-plotes. On the rafters were 
nailed, or aometimes tied, laths at proper distances, to 
which the thatch of rushes or reed3, cut from the bank 
of the river, was fastened by means of cord made from 
the rushes. When the whole was covered, the walls 
were usually plastered over, inside and out, with clay 
mixed and prepared with water, and tempered by (read- 
ing with the feet in the same manner as brickmakcrs 
prepared clay for bricks before pugmills were invented. 
At first there was no plank for doors, or glass for 
windows : hence a mat or rug was usually hung up in 
the void doorway, to do duty for the one ; and a piece 
of white calico, nailed to a small frame of wood, and 
fastened into two or three holes left in the walls for the 
purpose, admitted light into the dwelling during the 
day, when the wind rendered it inconvenient to keep 
these spaces open. The floors of these dwellings were 
usually made of clay. Ant-hills, which had been 
deserted by the ants, were used for this purpose; and, 
when properly laid, they made hird and level floors, 
whicli were kept in order by being often smeared over 
with a mixture of fresh cow-dung and water, — a mode 
of securing clean and comfortable earthen floors, which, 
however strange to English ideas, all natives and 
colonists of Africa know to be indispensable. After 
a while those who aspired to neatness and comfort found 
pipe-clay, and at length limestone, from which tbey 
obtained lime, and thus they were enabled to whitewash 
their tenements, which gave them a more cheerful and 
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Hf^eatly improve*] appearance. I liave described the 
better eJass of structures erected by the settlers at the 
beginuing ; but there were many whose first attempta 
were miBcrable failures, aiid iiardly served to protect 
- them from the weather. Some, taking advantage of 
particular spots favourable to their purpose, thought 
they saved themselves labour by digging out holes, and 
burrowing in the ground, placing a slight covering over 
their excavations; wliile others, again, filled up inter- 
stices between perpendicular rocks, and thus obtained 
very substantial, but rather cold and uncomfortable, 
quarters. 

There was a ruinous wattled and reed building which 
liad been erected by a Dutch farmer, during his tempo- 
rary sojourn on these lands. It stood in a central 
situation; and it was resolved that it should be public 
property) and be used for general purposes of utility. 
It was about fifty or sixty feet long, ten or twelve feet 
broad ; and the walls from the earthen floor were about 
five feet high, with an open roof thatched with reeds. 
This building was for some time used as our temporary 
place of worship. It was likewise the " town hall ; " 
for here all public meetings of the settlers, on matters of 
general concern, were holden. Here were also kept the 
commissariat supplies, where the rations of meat and , 
flour were distributed. Part of the building, being 
separated from the rest by a temporary screen, was also, 
on occasion, used as a "lying-iu hospital;" and here I 
was born a chiid of one of the settlers, who afterwards 
grew up to manhood : and whom, on the 25th of 
November, ISiS, I had the gratification, in conjunction 
with other Presbyters of the Wcsleyan Church, to 
ordain to the office of the Christian ministry. 
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AH these coDtrivances for dwellings and public 
buildings have long since passed away ; and the settlers 
now generally occupy good and substantial stone or 
brick houses, which, as they gradually surmounted 
their early difficulties, were erected on their homesteads 
and farms ; and not a few of them have taken care to 
provide their families with every convenience and appli- 
ance requisite in th^t country for domestic comfort. 
But I have thought the English reader might wish to 
know how they managed to obtain shelter for them- 
selves at first ; and, should any of the surviving British 
settlers of 1820 read these pages, they will not regret 
this reference to their early difficulties, over which, by 
the " good hand of God *' upon their enduring industry,, 
they have long ago so nobly triumphed. 
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Sftti.ement DiuDeJ by M^or-Gen?nil Cuylcr — Lieu tenant- General Sir 
Henry Soinerstt — Eitent of ttii! District — Doscription of the 
Country — Locations of the Settlers — Scottish and Irish Settlers — 
Charader of tie Soil — " Precioni Slonei "—Industry of tlie 
Settlers — Labour under DilDculties — Gilent of cultivated Laud— 
■■angt" in the Wheat Crops— PrivationB— Healthful aimfltc— 
Many abaadnn their Locatious — Graham's Town becomes tho 
Capital— Destructive Storm— Great Distress- Settlers' Relief 
Fund — Ciiaaof the Settlement — Dpusnol CoitomeB— Settlers from 
tarious Claasce of Society— BeneGcial InSnence of their diveraified 
Aniceedcnta— Riia of Trade iu Albany — Causes of the Paucity of 
its present Agricultural Population. 

Some who read these pages may probably be desirous 
of being informed how the British Settlement in 
Albany, and the Eastern Province of the Cape, pro- 
gressed from the time of its foundation in 182(1, and 
what are its preseat state and prospects. The history 
of the Settlement lias not yet been written, and I do 
not design, in this small work, to sopply that deside- 
ratum j but I will fill this chapter with some details 
which, to many readers iu England, will probably be 
lien' ; while those who feel no interest in the affairs of a 
rising British Colony, but read this book with an exclu- 
sive view to the statements it contains relative to the 
condition of the Heathen, and the progress of Christian 
Jlissions, can skip the present chapter, and they will 
find, in succeeding parts of the book, that which will, I 
hope, in some degree meet theii wishes. 
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The Settlement was formed in a tract of country 
called by the Dutch farmers, from the character of its 
pasturage, the ^kw Veldt, or "sour grass" country; 
bat Colonel (afterwards General) Cuyler, wJio was the 
Landdrost of Uit^nhage, of which division or district it 
formed a part, named it " Albany," by which designa- 
tion it has always been known among the English. It 
was first formed into a sab-district with a Deputy 
Landdrost, at the time of the arrival of the British 
settlers; and that ofSce was then held by Captain 
Somerset, now Lieutenant- General Sir Henry Somerset, 
K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. On this 
officer devolved the important duty of locating the 
various parties of settlers, under instructions from Sir 
R. S, Donkin, who was the acting Governor of the 
Colony, during the absence, in ^England, of Lord 
Charles Somerset. 

It is but justice to the present Sir Henry Somerset 
to say, that his activity in the discharge of this irksome 
and somewhat difficult task, and in many cases his 
kind consideration for the position and circumstances 
of the settlers, were most )) raise worthy ; and, as an 
evidence that they were regarded at the time with 
grateful feelings, I may here mention that I was one 
among twenty-four persons, principally heads of parties, 
who presented to Captain Somerset a written document, 
in which we thanked him in warm terms for the manner 
in which he had endeavoured to promote the welfare 
of the British settlers. This address was presented to 
him at hia residence at Oatlands, in Graham's Town, 
February 15th, 1821, on occasion of his being about to 
leave that part of the Colony. He subsequently 
returned to the frontier, but his duties were, from the 



time of his retani, exclusively military ; and, as he rose 
rapidly to the highest cominaiid, he won the approval 
and gratitude of the settlers on many important occa- 
■10115, by his activity and gallantry in defending tlieir 
lives and property, when in imniineDt peril during the 
Kaffir wars. 

The Zuur Teldt, or Albany, extends along the line 
of coast from Bushman's River to the Great Fish River, 
and is bounded on the nortli-west, or inland side, by 
an irregular line which runs nearly parallel to the coast 
at an average distance of about 60 miles, — the average 
distance from the Bushman's Eiver to the Great Fish 
Biver being about 50 miles. This division of the 
Colony may be roughly estimated as having an area 
of about 3,000 square miles ; but as only that part of 
the district which lies adjacent to the sea, to the extent 
of some 30 miles inland, was to be occupied by the 
settlers, the area appropriated to them at first was 
about 1,500 square miles, or rather lees than 1,000,000 

A high range of mountains forming the eastern ter- 
mination of the Zuurbergen, which run for a great 
distance parallel with the coast, gives rise to the Bush- 
man's River, the Assagaay Bosch River, the Karckah, 
the Kowio, and the Kap Rivera, which, with some 
smaller intermediate streams taking their rise nearer the 
eea in a secondary range of bills, at once supply suffi- 
cient water, and serve to diversity the general surface 
of the district. These streams, however, in most cases, 
only flow during a part of the year; but the general 
elevation of the country being much above the level of 
the sua, the periodical fioods have scooped out immense 
r tavines and deep beds by which they flow into the 
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ocean. The result of this conformation is generally a 
romantic and rugged country in the vicinity of these 
Btreama, while the intervals consist of esteiisive grassy 
plains or prairies. Hence, while it is easy to traverse 
the district from north to south, by keeping on the 
high plains between two principal streams, it is always 
a work of difhculty to travel from west to east, in con- 
sequence of the rocky precipices and widely extended 
bush or jungle which in some parts fringe the hills that 
slope down from the plains to the river valleys below. 

The general appearance of the district is picturesque 
and pleasing. Excepting during very severe droughts 
the country is covered by a coarse grass, and usually 
has n verdant aspect. The Mimosa studs the plains 
and slopes of the hills. In many parts a tJiick 
shrubbery grows in patches, as if planted for ornament, 
and gives the country a park-like appearance ; while in 
other places, favoured by sbelter from the high winds, 
trees of a much larger growth shoot up to a consider- 
able height; among which are most conspicuous the 
straight and tall Euphorbia, with their naked and 
melancholy-looking branches, relieved, however, by the 
lEjyihrina CaJ'ra, or Corallodsndrwm,, known among the 
Dutch farmers and English colonists as the Kafferboom, 
This often grows into a large and umbrageous tree, and 
is sometimes met with standing apart. In the spring 
season it is covered with innumerable blossoms, of a 
brilliant scarlet colour, giving it a very gorgeous 
appearance. I saw some poles of this kind of tree 
planted by a Dutch gentleman before his liouse in 
Graham's Town in the year 1820. They struck root, 
and have grown into large and highly ornamental trees, 
still standing in the High Street, where they were 
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originally planted. Tliey have witnessed the rise and 
progress of the toiTn ; aTid the inhabitants, no less than 
the present proprietor, — an English gentleman, — who 
has always taken great care of them, and to whose 
house they afford shade and ornament, would regret 
their decay and disappearance, as the removal of old 
and familiar friends. 

On the arrival of the settlers, they were immediately 
placed in all parts of this district. The Brst parties being' 
set down near the Great Fish Biver, and, consequently, 
furthest in advance; the next arrivals were located on the 
nearest available spot to the westward, and so on with each 
fresh batch, till all the most promising spots for location 
were occupied from the mouth of the Fish River in the 
east, to the Bushman's River on the western extremity of 
tile district. A small party of Scottish settlers, under 
Mr. Pringle, were settled in the Cradock District, on the 
Baviaans Eiver, about one hundred miles to the iiortb 
of Albany, and in the midst of a number of Dutch farm- 
ers, who, at that period, occupied that part of the 
country. A body of settlers from Ireland, under Mr. 
Parker, a gentleman from Cork, and who had once been 
the Major of that city, were most inconsiderately 
located on the western side of the Colony, in Clan 
William district, bordering on Namaqualand, a country 
not at all adapted to their circumstances ; and which, 
by its great distance from the eastern frontier, cut them 
off from all intercourse and sympathy with the British 
settlers. As might have been foreseen, their settlement 
was soon broken up, and the Irish settlers scattered. 
Many of them returned to Cape Town, where they easily 
obtained employment. A small party of them, how- 
CTer, availed themselves of a proposal of the local 
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Government, and were forwarded to Algoa Buy ; and 
ultimately obtained a grant of land among the other set- 
tlers in Albany. The Clergyman who had accompanied 
the Irish party to the Cape Colony, Eev. F. M'Cicland, 
after the party was dispersed, obtained an appointment 
as Chaplain at Port Elizabeth, which was, at that time, 
just beginning to be built on the shore of Algoa Bay. 

Tiiore was considerable diversity in tlie soil of Albany. 
In some places it consisted of a stilT red loam ; in 
others, a rich black earth prevailecl ; wliile, in parts 
near the sea, the ground was almost entirely loose sand, 
only held together by the crop of long coarse grass 
which was growing upon it : but, in general, the settlers 
who were best acquainted with agricultural pursuits, 
deemed the country likely to render a rich return for 
such labour as might be bestowed upon it, if the 
laud were judiciously treated, as the various qualities 
of the soil seemed to require. Some parts of the dis- 
trict were intersected by masses of loose stones and 
stratified rocks, lying near or on the surface; and, 
in some instances, the first division of the lands 
made amongst the settlers in the several locations, 
caused an undue proportion of these plots, unfit for 
cultivation, to be included in the allotments of indivi- 
duals. A CQse of this ki[id gave occasion to a rather 
ludicrous occnrrence, which formed a pleasant story, 
often told by the early settlers. While stipulating 
that each settler should receive a grant of one 
hundred acres of laud, it was distinctly stated 
that the Government reserved its right over "ail 
minerals and precious stones," that might be dis- 
covered on the lands. A settler, who had been 
unable to obtain any redress of his grievance, as to the 
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alleged woithleasness of his location for the purposes of 
cultivation, went to the iicting Magistrate at Batliurst, 
to complain. Tlie Magistrate, a military office)-, 
not remarkable for liis suavity in the trausactioii 
of husiucss at any time, was indisposed to pa/ much 
attention to certain matters which the settierj who was 
the head and representative of a small party of ten fauii- 

, wished to urge on his notice at this int<;rvien. 
Consequently, he was about to retire; but, before 
leaving the room, he said, " Well, Sir, but I wanted to 
speak with you concerning the reserve made by Gov- 
ernment on the land, in consequence of which I think 
it is hardly worth ouv while to continue upon if," 
"Eeserve!" said Captain T., "what reserve?" 
"Why, has not the Government reserved all minenils 
and precious stones that are found on the locations? " 
"Certainly," said the Magistrate in a milder tone and 
manner than he had just before indulged ; " but do 
yon kuow of any precious stones being found ? " " 0, 
yes!" replied the settler, "there are plenty on my 
location," "Indeed! how do you know they are 
precious stones, and of what kind are they ? " 
"Precious big ones. Sir," responded Mr. H., and 
immediately retired from the magisterial presence. I 
repeat the story as nearly as I can remember to liavi^ 
heard it frequently told by various persons. I believe the 
settler ultimately obtained some alteration in the bounda- 
ries of his location ; at any rate, T am sure he deserved 
it, for his wit and ingenuity in gaining the unwilling 
ear of the only local authority who could help him. 

I must bear my testimony to the determined industry 
with which these first settlers, with some exceptions, set 
to work. The Government bad engaged to supply 
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tbcin with ratious, to be paid fur from tlie deposit 
money, paid bj them into the Colonial Office in 
England, till they could raise crops of food for them- 
selves ; and all but a few drunkeu and " ne'er-do-weel " 
sort of persons commenced digging and planting with 
the greatest industry. But it was labour under difficul- 
ties. jVIaiiy had never been accustomed to luindle the 
spade, and were much better acquainted witli the works 
and ways of large towns and cities, than with the occu- 
patioiis and modes of life which most prevail ia our 
iigricultural villages and districts. There were ploughs; 
but tliey had beeu sent from England, and were not 
adapted to breaking up the rough African lands; and 
happy was the settler who could command tlie means 
for purchasing some trained oxen, and obtain thf 
assistance of any stray Hottentot or impoverished 
Mulatto who understood the use of the strong and 
rudely contrived ploughs, by which the Dutch boors of 
the country generally broke up the virgin earth. The 
management of the o^^ea, and the guidance of the 
plougb, witii such bullocks, unaccustomed to the yoke, 
and by drivers who knew uot liow to control them by 
the use of the unwieldy African whip — to say nothing of 
the intense heat of the sun, which sometimes, notwith- 
standing it was the winter season, shone out with over- 
powering lustre — rendered these field occupations 
toilsome and unsatisfactory. 

It was, however, surprising to see the extent of land 
which bad been broken up by the spade and plough, 
during the first two seasons. From the gardens were 
,ised, in maty places, various esculents in abundance, 
which afforded promise that horticulture would prove 
\ profitable employment; but the wheat, of which 
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considerable quantities Iinil perliaps been inconsidcrately 
aown at first, proved an entire failure, in consequence 
of a fatal bliglit which became general. It was called 
" tbe rust," from its covering blade, stem, and ear of 
tbe plant with reddish-looking spots, which, if rubbed 
when in tbe early stage of the disease, left rusty staiiiB 
ou the hand ; and in a few days it completely destroyed 
the tissue of the plants, as rust ivill in time corrode iron. 
Nothing could be more promising than were the crops 
of wheat in all the early stages of their growth ; but just 
as the stems began to shoot into car, and in some cases 
eveu after the grain was formed in the ear, this blight 
attacked it, and the whole crop became worthless. The 
disappointment was great the first season ; but it was 
supposed that the disease might arise from some cause 
connected with the first cultivation of the ground 
and sowing it with wheat, and that it would perhaps not 
appear again. But after repeating their attempts for 
two or three seasons with the same result, tbe settlers 
were quite discouraged, aiid gave up all hope of being 
enabled to raise bread for themselves and their families 
from the ground. OtherkiDdsofgrBin,indeed,they soon 
found could be easily grown : rye, barley, oats, and Indian 
corn, were raised in large quantities; and, by various 
ingenious contrivances, these kinds of produce supplied 
tbe want of Hour and bread made from wheat, 

The first three or four years were spent in great 
stdTering and privation. The general distress, however, 
would have been much greater, but the settlers were 
enabled, by purchase or barter with tli^ older Dutch 
colonists, to obtain a sujiply of homed cattle. These 
cattle grazed and increased on the common pastures, and 
the cows afforded a considerable supply of milk, which, 
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^itll pork and the Tarious kinila oE grain already enu- 
merated, and pumpkins, potatoes, and other garden 
produce, enabled them to feed their families. Many 
also made butter and cheese, and, by carrying these 
articles reguSarly to the Military Stations for sale, they 
obt-iined the means to purchase a few groceries. The 
latter were not, however, always to be had in the scantily 
supplied stores, and tJie settlers soon discoV('n;d that a 
plant which grows throughout the district could be used 
in the form of decoction as a refreshing beverage, only 
not quite so good as tea ; while roasted barley, when 
ground into a fine powder, formed a substitute for colTee. 
Now and then witd honey from the rocks or woods 
furnished the means of sweetening those beverages. 
Happily, as the older Hutch colonists possessed large 
lierds of cattle and sheep, llesh-meat could generally be 
obtained at small cost : hence there wus never a period 
of actual starvation, lint if the climate had not been 
of the most healthful kind, it is likely that the extremely 
low and coarse diet to whicli numbers were unavoidably 
limited, with exposure to rain and damp, and the rapid 
alternations of heat and cold, would have induced 
extensive disease and premature death. But this was 
not the case. The people were generally in the highest 
health, perhaps from being much in the open air; and 
.some medical men who had accompanied the settlers 
from England left the district in disgust, as being not 
likely to afford thecn any opportnnity for the practice 
■of their valuable profession. 

The non-issue of rations by the Government, after the 
settlers had been nearly two years on the ground, became 
the signal for a considerable number of the people to 
abandon their allotted lands. At Srst it was intended 
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tliat the capital of the district should be st a spot called 

Eathurst, chosen for its great beaut; of situation, and 
its proximity to the moath of the Kowie Eiver, which 
was regarded from the first as likely to become the future 
port of the settlement, wlienever suitable works could be 
constructed for removing or deepening the bar at its 
mouth. On the return from England of Lord Charles 
Somerset, however, Graham's Town — already the head 
quarters of the troops — was constituted the capital of 
the district. This measure was very unpopular for a 
time ; but events have shown that it was a better arrange- 
ment than that first meditated. 

In consequence of the proclamation fixing Graham's 
Town as the capital, tliere arose a great demand for 
mechanics ajid labourers of all kinds, for the purpose 
of erecting houses and barracks. Hence most persons 
who were qualified to enter npoii tli(-sc branches of in- 
dustry, gradually withdrew from tlieir locations, and 
obtained employTueiit at high wages, or became masters 
on their own account. As the town increased rapidly, 
an opening for trade was presented, and stores and shops 
soon began to rise itp for the supply of the troops and 
population of various classes. Thus Graham's Town, 
from being, at tJic time when the settlers arrived, a mere 
military cantonment, with some ten or fil'lcen small and 
chiedy temporary dwellings erected by married officers 
and non-commissioned officers, and a few camp followei's, 
— soon began to assume the appearance of a bustling 
and rising town. 

In October, 1823, when the settlers had been about 
lliree years and a half in the country, a fearful Storm 
occoiTiid, during which the rains fell and the niiids 
blew in a most terrific manner. Tiie dwellings of tlic 
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people, iucluding some tliat had been deemed verj* sub- 
stantial, were in Dtimerous instances blown down : others 
were washed away by torrents of water. The rivers, rising 
much higher than had been conceived possible, over- 
ilowed their banks, and carried off the standing. crops; 
while in some instances individuals were swept away 
witb the strong current, and drowned. The distress 
which followed this catastrophe was very severe, and many 
very worthy persons were reduced by it to great straits. 
Besides a limited amount of pecuniary aid, pro in pLlj offered 
to the distressed by Government, it must be recorded to 
their lasting honour, that various benevolent persons, in 
Cape Town and India, on hearing of this calamity, con- 
tributed considerable sums for the relief of the dis- 
tressed. The late Ees. Dr. Phihp, whose acquaintance 
I had previously made, on occasion of his visiting the 
frontier, and H. E. Eutherfoord, Esq., took a leading 
part in this generous movement. Mr. Butherfoord 
undertook the laborious office of Secretary to tlie Com- 
mittee in Cope Town, on whom was devolved the work 
of distributing the funds contributed for this object. 
This gentleman corresponded with me ve»y frequently 
on this matter ; and his letters, still in my possession, 
show the anxiety felt to relieve the most pressing cases 
as promptly as possible. The duty of distributing the 
earliest remittances among the greatest sufferers, was 
committed to me. As I was already known to the 
whole body of the settlers, and, in consequence of my 
frequently visiting the various locations in my minis- 
terial capacity, I was perhaps as well, or better, ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of tiie people than any 
other person, — I could not decline to render aid in the 
distribution of this relief, although I found it required 
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mucli tjmo, and was a duty of great delicacy and diffi- 
culty. Bat, wiiile engaged in tliia labour of love, my 
removal to KaiTraria became necessary ; and, before I 
left tile Settlement, a local committee of Ministers and 
gentlemen was formed, who acted in concert with the 
committee iu Cape Town, and on this committee ulti- 
mately devolved the difficult work of distributing the 
large funds which had been contributed in India and 
I'lsewliere for this truly benevolent purpose. 

This was the crisis of the Settlement. Many who 
remained on the lauds were in great diificuUies. The 
clothes which they had brought with them from Eug- 
land were now worn and threadbare; there were but 
very limited means of purchasing, at the enormous prices 
then charged, the needful materials for replenishing 
their wardrobes; and not a few were gkd to attire 
themselves in the costume that had prevailed among the 
Dutch farmer?, and others, in South Africa, before the 
arrival of the settlers. At this period I was myself 
obliged to tide about the Settlement dressed in a sheep- 
skin jacket and trowsers, with a broad- brimmed hat, 
made from the leaves of the Falmirl, which grew in 
some of the streams. My dress was in fact similar to 
that worn by a lai^ number of persons ; and it was 
well adapted for "roughing it" on the road and in the 
jungle ; but not exactly such a dress as an Englishman 
prefers when circumstances iiecuubry and otherwise 
will allow of an alternative. Even the females had to 
exhibit theit characteristic ingenuity in devising dresses 
from the coarse kinds of cotton stufTs which at that 
time were brought to the Cape from India, and sold at 
high prices. In some instances the n'ell-dressed sheep- 
skin was formed into a skirt or frock; and hats aiul 
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bonnets, made ilso ^n lit &kre zi^frli'. ^ :l::;ss 
worn hr the men. were in vtrr ^er^fril usf, I: is * 
pity that all this ooKirrtd te::r« ibe cir* cf pboco- 
graphj, or manv highlj resTeccible 'ir- ':e? in Albany, 
and other portionj of tiie Care Color j. zrizi: dcw pc*- 
aess some portraits of tieir iithers ani ni^'ier?, the 
*" founders " of the Albinr Seitiesirri:, exhibiting Terr 
grotesque costumes of a highly Listoric chancier. 

It was comjdained at the time, an! it has oooa?:.^:i- 
allj since been rather siieeringlv said of the nrst Kr.::lLsIi 
settlers in Albanv, thnt thev were irenerallv unfi: to 
form the population of a new country. It was affirmed 
that they were a race of Cockneys ; and that persons with 
anch unpromising antecedents as weavers, pen-makors, 
pin-cutters, &c., were found in considerable nnmber» 
among them. I need hardly say that tliis was a gross 
exaggeration, founded upon a few exceptional cases. 
That in such a large body of people there were some 
who had probably mistaken their providential call when 
they resolved to emigrate to South Africa, is not un- 
likely; but, after a long and intimate acquaintance 
with the settlers, I have been led to resrard them, on 
ihe whole^ as a very suitable class of persons for found- 
ing a new Colony. About one half had emigrated from 
London, and other lari^c towns and cities in Britain, 
-and the remainder came from various agricultural vil- 
lages and districts. Observation and cxiK'riencc have 
led me to the conclusion that these proportions in the 
dasses of emigrants to an entirely new country^ are 
better than a body of people selected irholbi from agri- 
enltaral districts. Those from the towns and cities 
comprised a large number of artificers and mechanics, 
po wca B i ng skill of a kind most valuable in a new 
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community; while others from tlio towns had a pee 
feet knowledge of tbe principles of trade and commeroa 
and a general intelligence far exceeding the average o 
that displayed by the class ot" agricultural lahourers ii 
England. There was also a fair proportion of half-p 
officers, and other educated persons ot gentlemanly 
tastes and feeliugs, who, from various causes, had been 
led to emigrate from Great Britain nt this period. 
Hence the settlers of Albany really had amongst them 
men adapted to every want of society as it exists in a 
newly forming community. 

The advantage of this diversity in the capacities and 
qualiiications of the settlers became very evident when 
the people were reduced to their lowest state. N^early 
the whole body of the mechanics soon found very pro- 
fitable employment in the town; and when that seemed 
to be overstocked, many of them removed to Algoa 
Bay, Uiteniiage, Somerset) Graafi' Rcinctt, and other 
towns or villages in tiie eastern districts of the Colony, 
Tiiose who did not possess mechanical skill, but who, 
having come from the cities and towns of England, 
understood trade, obtained small supplies of goods, and 
travelled, at first as hawkers, among the Dutch farmers, 
selling goods at rates that were held to be mutually 
advantageous. Notwithstanding very stringent laws to 
prevent all traffic with the native tribes, a smuggling 
trade was also commenced by some of the settlers. It is 
among my earliest pleasant reminiscences that I availed 
myself of an opportunity to ^vrite a long communication to 
the Government to show how much better it would be 
to legalize this trade, and to appoint faii-s at which the 
■settlers and Kalfirs might meet for the purpose of 
, barter. In 1323, the first attempt of this kind was 
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made by anthority of the Government; anJ it after- 
wards grew into a sjatem wliich continued for some 
years, till at Iciigtli the trade was released from all re- 
strictions, and greatly extended. Into these openinjjs 
for trade, both among the Dutch farmers and the native 
tiibeSj many of the settlers entered with much skill and 
energy; and thus not a (ew individuals who hardly 
seemed likely to succeed as cultivators of the ground, 
commenced trafficking with the iovesfment of only ti 
few pounds sterling, or, in some cases, with goods 
obtained entirely on credit, in reliance on their knoivn 
good character : and this was the foundation of a long 
course of successful trade, which has in almost every 
case supplied them with ample means of support for 
their families in comfort and respectability, and, in 
some instances, led to the realisation of very handsome 
fortunes. As a further evidence that a full proportion 
of well educated and intelligent persons were included 
ill the number of the emigrants of 1820, 1 may men- 
tion that, in the course of years, the Colonial Govern- 
ment was glad to avail itself of the services of some 
of them, wlio have been engaged in the civil 
service of the Colony as Civil Commissioners, Magis- 
trates, Justices of the Peace, or in other prominent 
aud responsible offices ; while, as will soon appear, 
others became teachers in academies, and Ministers 
of religion. 

Thus many of tlie very individuals whom some would 
have thought unsuitable to people a new coantry proved 
most valuable members of the community, and by their 
skill and general intelligence have developed tlie re- 
sources of the Colony; while, by drawing off from their 
locations, they left more scope for the class of agricul- 
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turists, for whom by their mercantile energy they provided 
inatkets which have gradually stimulated and rewarded 
their industry in the cultivation of the soil aud the care 
of cattle and sheeji. The one hundred acres granted at 
first to each settler did not allow sufficient extent for 
grazing their stock, and the settlers were in the begin- 
ning rather iiicouvenieutly crowded on their locations; 
but OS more than one half ultimately abandoned their 
lands, which were afterwnnia granted to the actual resi- 
dents, or otiierwise became their property by purchase 
from the original owners, this evil was remedied, and, 
so far from beiug overcrowded, the localious aud farms 
in Albany are at present much too thinly populated. 

Now that there is a great and steady demand for 
agricultural produce, the coast part of that district might 
■on a good system receive five times its present European 
population as agriculturists, with great advantage both 
to occupiers and owners. One reason why the rural 
])opulation of Albany has of late years been so 
jnuch reduced, is the disturbance and lasses the people 
were called to endure, in consequence of the Kaffir wars ; 
but the cliief cause has been the numerous openings in 
tlie districts more inland, by the migration of the Dutch 
Boors beyond tlie boundaries of the Colony, and by tlie 
more recent founding of new districts, by the Goveru- 
raent, on the frontier. Some of these new districts are 
better adapted to the purposes of sheep-walks than 
Lower Albany, which is chiefly fitted for agricultural 
occupations. The growth of wobI has been found to 
be a most profitable pursuit ; and this proved a sufli- 
cient inducement to a large portion of the settlers, and 
their descendants, to migrate from Albany to the other 
districts of the Eastern Province. 



CHAPTER rV. 

THE EASTFRX PROl'RCE OF THE CA.PK COLONY. 

Tun Division of the Colony into two Provinces, rccommcniW bj His 
M^esty'a CiiniiniisiqiiciB of Iiiquiiy — Appointment of Lienleiioat- 
Govcmor for tlie Eastern Proviuct- — British Seitlcra spread tlicni- 
lelvM tlironKh the Prorinea — ADcjed Canscs of the DiacontEnt of 
mnny of tbe Dutch formera — Their Migration beyond the Orangt^ 
EiToc— Previous Wars imong liie Nalive TrJbca iu that Kegion— 
Cheap Farms puruhnaed by British Settlers — Slnny of theui 
migrate 10 Ihe other Dialripfs — Thn Easties Photihce is now 
emphatically the Briliah Portion of the Cdony—lls Chief Divi- 
sions or Connties — Law and GoYcmment — The Cape ParliameBt — 
Uissatiaraction of the People of the Eastern Province with present 
ArraogementB — An improved Polilicnl Syalem reqiiislta— Chief 
Towns of the Eaatcru Province deBcrihcd^GKASi'P Reinett — 
PottT ELiziBETH^GEAHAM's TowM — Population of the Province 
—Its Commerce— SnccESBfBl Besnlts of the British Settlement 
of 1830. 

His Majesty's Conimissioners of Inquiry, sent ont to 
t.Iie Cape so long ago as the year 1 824-5, recommended ti> 
t!ie Home Government the separation of the large Cajic 
Coioiiy into two provinces, the western and the eastern ; 
and tlie appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor, (u 
reside within the latter. Although many of their 
recommendations, which greatly altered the system of 
law and civil administration of the affairs of the Colony, 
were, in due time, brought into operation j yet tho 
views of these far-seeing gentlemen, iu regard to ils 
division into two provinces, were only very partially and 
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inefficiently carried out. It miglil liave been well for 
the peace of the border, and would, most likely, have 
greatly promoted the more rapid progresa of the Settle- 
ment in the Eastern Province, if a Lieatenant-Goveruor. 
and local legislature, had been promptly established 
tlierein, after Mr, Bigge and Colonel Colebrooke 
viaited and investigated the state of affairs on the 
frontier. All that was done, however, was to procLiini 
the geographical boundaries of the two provinces; and 
to appoint, first, a Commissioner-General, and, several 
years subsequently, a Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Eastern Province. But these high officers were merely 
constituted the channel of contmunication between the 
various officers in the province, and the chief function- 
aries of Government resident at the Cape. The suc- 
cessive Lieutenant-Governors have never been intrusted 
with such powers as admitted of any independent action 
on their own responsibility ; or even aided by a local 
legislature, in the form of a council, either elected or 
nominated. There is still a Lieutenant-Governor, who 
is also Commander of the Forces; but the only manner 
in which the province is now distinctly recognised in the 
legislative affairs of the Cape Colony, is that, by the 
constitution of the Cape Parliament, it is provided 
that seven of the fifteen Members of the Upper 
Chamber, or Legislative Council, must be qualified by 
the possession of a certain amount of property within 
the Eastern Province, and can only be elected by the 
voters who reside within the limits thereof. 

When the Commissioners of Inquiry made their 
Ileport, the British settlers resided, with some very 
inconsiderable exceptions, entirely within the bounda- 
ries of the Albany District. Having, in the previoits 
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cljapter, sketched the early history of their establiah- 
nieiit in Albany, I will proceed to show how they 
have grailaally extended themselves over the greater 
part of the Eastern Province, of whicli they iiow consti- 
tute at once tlie most numerous, active, and iiifluRutia! 
portion of its European populatiou. The removal of 
various mechanics to other districts, and tlie trading 
visits of some of the settlers among the older Colonists 
in tliose regions, and tlie descriptions given by botli 
these classes of persons, of the people and country, 
filled the minds of their countrymen with a certain 
amount of knowledge conceruing the openings for 
trade and farming pursuits in these so called Duteh 
districts. A few, consequently, migrated thither from 
time to time J but it was not until after the Kaffir war 
of 1835, that circumstances arose which caused a con- 
siderable dispersion of the settlers among the other dis- 
tricts of the province, situated more inland, but on or 
near the colonial border, and which had, heretofore, 
been occupied almost exclusively by the South African 
Dutch farmers, 

The painful events of the war, and the restoration 
of the "neutral" territory to the tribes who had so 
recently devastated the Colony, had greatly unsettled 
many of the older colonists. To this cause was added 
the vexation felt by many of them concerning the 
emancipation of their slaves ; further exasperated by 
the bungling arrangements for the payment of tlie com- 
pensation money, which, while the amount allotted by 
the Commissitfneis was deemed inadequate, was paid 
in such a manner, that enormous deductions were made 
in the shape of discounts, before they could con\fert 
their compensation orders into cash. While in a state 
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of great excitement and dissatisfaction, arising from 
these causes, certain proceedings of the Clergy of the 
Dutch Eeformed Church, designed to promote its 
greater efficiency ; and, particularly, the anxious desire 
displayed by them to introduce into (heir public wor- 
ship a book of evangelical hymns, long known and 
justly admired by the more intelligent of their people, 
but which were exceedingly disliked by many of the 
more ignorant and bigoted of the Boors, — added another 
element of discord. This was more especially observa- 
ble among that portion of them called " Doppera ; " 
who, on the north-eastern frontier, are a numerous, 
wealthy, and (with their own countrymen) an influeutinl 
class of people. Unfortunately for the welfare of the 
Dutch Keformed Church, these people are a kind of sect 
within the Church, creating thereby a " schism in the 
body," which would be much less mischievous in its 
consequences, if they were separated, and, as a distinct 
community, pursued their own methods for religions 
edification aud usefuloess, — supposing that they desire 
to be useful in the conversion of siuners, and the propa- 
gation of the Gospel : of the existence of such a desire, 
however, I never noticed among these people any 
decisive evidence. To all these causes of dissatisfaction 
may, probably, be added, a long slumbering disaffection 
towards the British authorities and Government, which 
had, on several occasions, betrnyed itself as being 
widely spread among the old Dutch settlers Jiving iu 
the remoter districts of the Colony, arising, partly, from 
the natural discontent of a conquered people ; who, as 
many of them conceived, hod not been fairly dealt with by 
the English Government. Tiie combined influence of these 
several circumstances, which acted, more or leas power- 
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fully on the minds of various individuals among them, 
induced a very large nninber, during the years 1837-9, 
to leave tba Colony, and remove, witli their families, 
flocks, and herds, beyond its northern boundaries ; and 
thoa seek for themselves a country in the immense 
tracts of laud only partially occupied by various native 
tribes in that direction. 

Owing to a series of wars among the natives, of a 
most ferocious and bloody character, which had scat- 
tered or destroyed many tribes who formerly resided on 
the higher sources of the Orange and Vaal Rivers, a 
lai^e region of extremely line country, well adapted 
for grazing purposes, and exactly suited to the views of 
the Dutch farmers, was, at this period, almost entirely 
denuded of its inhabitants. The Hottentot, Coranna, 
and Bushmen tribes were few in number, and rambled 
over the country in pursuit of its immense supplies of 
game. The remnants of various Bnsutu and Bechuaiia 
tribes and nations were at this time also in a " scat- 
tered and peeled " condition ; and hence the emigrant 
Dutch Boors found no difficulty in obtaining a country 
suited to their views, either with or without the consent 
of such native Chiefs as lived in the neighbourhood 
of the districts which they chose for their settlemeats. 

I may refer again to this subject in another part of 
this volume; but it is beside my present purpose to 
enter farther into the history and consequences of this 
remarkable exodus of the Dutch farmers, which has 
been followed by a small continuous stream of emi- 
grants, chiefly of their own family connexions, from the 
old Colony ever since. An immediate result was, that 
a great ]iumber of very valuable sheep farms were 
thrown at once on the market for sale, in all the dig- 
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-tricts where tliey Iiad been heretofore almost tlie exclu- 
^ve proprietora. As a natural consequence, auperior 
farms were offered at merely nominal prices. I know 
numerous iustancea in wbicti large aud valuable landed 
properties were sold bj these people — who in so infatu- 
ated a manner expatriated themselves — for trifling sums 
of money, or small quantities of ironmongery, and other 
manufactured goods ; but wliicb lauds could not now 

»be purchased for less than thousands of pounds ! Tlie 
British settlers in Albany were quite alive to the oppor- 
■ tunity that was thus presented for obtaining esten- 
oivB sheep farms. They ivere beginning to percGive the 
value of the country as a great wool-producing region ; 
hence, to the utmost extent of their means, many 
purchased these farms, while on their removal others 
were induced to establish themselves at the same time 
in trade in the several district towns. By these means 

»the English population of Albany was gradually re- 
duced, aud many of its villages became mere holdings 
■of a very small number of famUies. 
The migration from the above cause has been further 
perpetuated by the openings in the new districts more 
recently formed on the border by the Government, and 
• has been going on for more than twenty years past. 
Tlie consequence is, that the Albany settlers, with 
lapidly growiug families, joined by a steady, although 
hitherto small, aimual stream of British immigrants, 
and still further increased from time to time by officers 
and soldiers retiring or discharged from the army, 
always serving on the frontier, — ^have spread themselves 
througli the greater portion of the eastern districts; and 
j occupy in general the most prominent positions either 
s resident traders and merchants in the towns, or an 
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«nterprising fanners possessing extensive sheep walks, 
and raising a constantly increasing supply of wool. 
This spread of the British element into the other dis- 
tricts has greatly stimulated the enterprise of tlie older 
Dutch settlers that still remain in the Colony, who 
now follow with rapid strides the ouward progress 
of their English neighbours and competitors, 

Thas the Eastern PROVisCE of the Cape of Good 
Hope has become emphaticaUy the British portion of 
the Colony. It consists of the divisions or counties of 
Port Elizabeth, Uitenhage, Albany, Fort Peddie, YJc- 
toria, Fort Beaufort, Queen's Town, Cradock, Somerset, 
Graaff iteinett, Coleaberg, and Albert. In the lirst- 
iiamed seven divisions of the province, the Eurapeau 
population consists chicdy — indeed, in the greater part 
of them almost entirely — of British, while the English 
language is universally spoken. In the divisions of 
Somerset and Cradock, ihe wliite population is about 
equally divided between Dutch and English; vhile in 
Graaff Reinett, Colesherg, and Albert, although there 
are many English settled among them, the Dutch pre- 
ponderate, and the Dutch language still prevails. 
English is, however, everywhere in the Eastern Pro- 
vince the prevailing language in the towns ; and it is 
used in all the public offices and courts of law. 

By subdivision the mimber of districts or counties is 
constantly increasing ; and each of the divisions of the 
Colony has now a towii or village which is the cnpital 
of the division or county. This is usually placi-d ia a 
central situation, and is the seat of the local magistrate. 
Here are also the public offices for revenue and other 
business of the civil government within the division. 
A Ciyil Commissiouer, who is likewise the Resident 
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Magistrate, is established in each of these towns. ITis- 

magisterial decisious in the local or divisional court 
are examined by tl;e Circuit Judges from the supreme 
court at Cape Town. The Judges usually visit tliCEsr 
places in rotation on Circuit, twice a year, to try the 
more important causes, and the persons accused of the- 
more serious criminal offences. Tlie Dutch-Eomaik 
law, mucb modified by practice and rules quoted from 
the Westmiiister courts, and producing a rather unde- 
fined and uitdefiiiable system of law, — since it is too 
much of a conglomerate to be exactly described by any 
special designation, — is in force throughout the Cape 
Colony and Natal. Trial by jury, in criminal cases, 
was, however, long ago introduced, in deference to- 
English feelings; and since the reconstruction of tlie 
courts of laWj thirty years ago, the people Lavs justly 
reposed the highest coniideiice in the integrity of the 
Judges of the supreme court, whose decisions, whether 
approved or not, are universally believed to be wholly 
uninfluenced by fear or favour. At no period, since 
the constitution of the present supreme court, have any 
expressions of want of confidence, on the part of the 
English settlers, in the Judges or law ofhcers of the 
crown become current, in reference to the general ad- 
ministration of the law. Their only complaint on this 
point has referred to the serious inconvenience, delay, 
and expense, involved by the chief courts of law, and 
the offices for transfer of landed property, and those for 
other public business, being in Cape Town, at the dis- 
tance of from iive to seven liundred miles from the 
various frontier districts. 

The late Sir George Cathcart, who resided, during 
the whole time of his government, in Graham's Town,. 
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became so sensible tliat this is a real grievance, tiiat he 
proposed, with the concurrence of Sir John Wylde, 
then Chief Justice of the Colony, a plan for obviating 
the inconvenieuce, by the estoblisliment of a branch of 
the chief courts and of&ces of the law in Graham's 
Town, for the frontier districts. This wise and useful 
.proposal was, however, frustrated by strong party feel- 
ing ill the Cape Town Parliament; and the matter 
seems to be postponed aine die. This is only one of 
many instances in which the British inhabitants of the 
frontier coiistautly complain, tliat their claims and 
interests are liabitually disregarded or overruled in 
Cape Town. As Englishmen, and warmly attached to 
English freedom, they are of course pleased tliat the 
iCape possesses a Parliament freely chosen by the 
people; but they complain that matters have been so 
contrived, that the frontier inhabitants are praciicalli/ 
without lepresentatiou therein ; and, therefore, tliat 
unless some plan can be devised, whereby they may have 
a fair share of influence in the legislature, it would be 
better for frontier interests, if the previous form of go- 
vernment — ^viz., a Legislative Council, consisting of the 
Governor and three or four chief functionaries, with a 
sufficient number of gentlemen elected by the two 
provinces respectively — iiad continued in force. This is 
in fact the kind of legislature now existing in the 
Colony of Natal. 

The frontier Colonists have often and loudly de- 
manded either a removal of the seat of government to 
a more central position, or the separation of the pro- 
vinces into distinct governments, each haviiig its Local 
Governor and legislature ; with a Federal Council and 
'Governor-General to manage all business in which the 
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comtDOR interests of both provinces are involved. The 
ieding is so strong on these points, that during a 
recent session of the Cape Parliament the whole of the 
Members of the Upper Chamber or Legislative 
Council for the Eastern Province resigned their seats, 
finding that it was useless on their part to continue a 
hoixjless straggle against Cape Town majorities, for 
securing a fair share of attention and regard to frontier 
questions and interests. Sooner or later the Govern- 
ment must reconsider the present constitution and 
working of the Cape Parliament. Matters are rapidly 
tending to a dead lock in legislative affairs ; and the 
Eastern Province is not likely to rest satisfied with 
the present arrangements, now that its trade nearly 
equals in value, both in imports and exports, that 
of the Western Province ; and, consequently, as the 
revenue is chiefly derived from the import dues, the 
people of the eastern districts contribute as largely 
towards the Ooveniment treasury as the inhabitants of 
the Western Province. I wish the reader to observe 
that, in reference to this topic, I am merely stating 
facts well known and often agitated in. the Colony; 
but as this is not a book designed to discuss political 
questions, although I have long ago formed a strong 
opinion on the subject, I will not here- obtrude that 
opinion on the reader. 

The three largest towns in the Eastern Province at/ 
))resent arc, Qraaff Reinett, Port Elizabeth, and 
Graham's Town. Graaff Keinettv first mentioned 
because it is the oldest town in the province, was 
founded, before the close of the last century, by the 
Dutch Government, as a " drostdy," or se^t of magis-^ 
trncy, to which a Landdrost was appointed. The- 
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district or division at that time extended over "nearly 
the whole of tlie districts whicii are now comprised in 
the Eastern Provinee; at least over all those portions 
of tiiem where any o£ the Dutch farmers who had 
migrated from tlie districts nearer to the Cape had 
established tbeniselvea. I visited Graaff Keinett in 
1822; and at that time, when there was nothing like 
& town in any other part of tlie province, it did not fail 
to create considerable interest in the minds of all 
travellers on their first arrival. It is situated in a 
kind of bay or basin, formed by a curve in the range of 
mountains called the Sneewbergen, or Snow Mountains, 
which stretcli away on its northern side from west to 
east. To the southward and westward, there are vast 
plains of Karroo Veldt ; a kind of country very defi- 
cient in grass, but everywhere abounding in succulent 
shrubs and bushes, which form n very nutritive pasture 
for sheep and cattle, althongh the general aspect of a disJ 
triet of this kind appears to an European eye dreary and 
barren in the extreme. 

After a long ride across a coantry of this description, 
Graaff Beiuett, situated just under the mountains, 
copiously watered by streams from the Sandaj''s River, 
whieli have been led out for purposes of irrigation, well 
Ijknted with trees of every kind, and the streets laid out 
at right angles, comprising a considerable number of 
substantially built houses, with antique Dutch gables, 
generally stuccoed and whitewashed, and a large Dutch 
Keformed Church and public offices, — formed altogether, 
in my view, a place of considerable interest, and, by 
contrast with the desert-like district in which it stands, 
seemed to shine forth in peerless beauty upon all the 
surrounding region. The inhabitants, at the time 
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ti mf niH, wtTt eatimatfd at about three thomttitd 
Miala, ef wbosi, [utAnMj, nut mure tlun uue thcnuaiid 
went Karopetn*, cbieU* IJutch and Gennsns; the r«- 
maiodpr were eUvcs, IluUeiiUfU, aud free Xegroes, 
'Vim tuwn, wliicli was at tlu: tiine regarded as a sort of 
tioitl Dutcli low», and had for its Magistrate Captain 
— now Sir Ajidrie« tStockeiiBlrom, Ikrt., did not make 
iimcti \tti)'ire»t for maii^ scan aSle.r my Brst visit to it. 
It wa> lon^ before Uie Eiiglivti teillen established tbem- 
Klvesthvre i» any iiumlier; but siuccthcfarmiTfof the 
diRtrict have turned tlieir attention to the growth of 
«00l, lb«y have foiiiid tiiese extcnitivi: tracta of barreii- 
lookiuK o'Jil to be cstremely valuable as sheep walks. 
Ueoce the quantity of wool grotvn in llic distnct has 
Kradiiftlly increased to an immenBe amount. Graaff 
lUiiiictt, being the noturul ctnlrv and mart for this great 
wool-growing division, has received a considerable sti- 
inulim to the activity of its inhabitants and its trade. 
Many Knglith trader* and inerdmnts hiivo of Lite years 
establislKid thcmaclves in the place, and the population 
lias coimidcrably increased, and is likely to be well sus- 
tained by the constantly growing traffic which the 
»u])ply of so large and prosperous n community of 
fanners naturally requires and repDj'". 

J'oriT Kli/iABBth.— 1 have already described the 
uppcnraniio of thin locality, on the arrival of the Britisli 
RCittlara in ISW. Since that time, and as a result of the 
fornuilion of the British .Sirttlement in the Eastern Pro- 
vinco, thcro has grndually nrisen, on this spot, a well 
built town, called Port Elizabeth, with a population 
of loiiiu live or aix tlioiiaand souls, most of whom nre 
budily '.'iiKngod in tlie viirious occupations necileJ for 
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the m.iTiBgemeiit of the very large nnd flonrishiug trade 
which ia now carried oii in this place. The open road- 
stead of Algoa Bay, on the western sliore of which tlie 
town ha;« been buih, had been known to navigators 
ii'cr eiucc the Ciipe was doubled by the early Portuguesf 
discoverers. And after the British Government sent 
troops to the frontier, — which was done at first to put 
down the hostility of the Dutch frontier fanners to the 
Knglish Government, and afterwards to protect the 
country from the inroads of the Kaffirs, — a gentleman 
from Europe was encouraged by the Governmeiit to 
settle near the Bay, and to carry on mercantile pursuits. 
lloncc a vessel from Cape Town, with supplies chiefly for 
the troops, occasionally came to Algoa Bay, taking back 
a smell quantity of butter and hides collected from n 
few of the nearest fanners. But Sir Rufanc Shawe 
Uonkin, the acting Governor at the time of the arrival 
■of the British settlers, immediately perceived that this 
must become a jiort of considerable importance. He 
therefore obtained an order in council declaring it a 
free port; and caused a town to bo laid out near the 
landing-place, and a few of the English settlers speedily 
establisiied themselves in it, to manage the landing and 
shipment of goods, an occupation that, commencing in a 
small way, and growing at first by slow degrees, has 
during the last ten or twenty years increased at a great 
rate, until the trade of the Eastern Province, almost 
exclusively passing through this port, reached for 1857, 
in IMPORTS, the largo value of £1,282,556 j while 
the KXPOHTS for the same year have amounted to 
£l,08'J',l)40 ! Of course, the town has gone on in- 
creasing in population and wealth, in consequence of 
being the chief gate of entrance and egress of so large a 
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tndc. Port £lnubeih is, in bet, toe pokt (^ llw 
IDaateni Fnmnce, and has been apUr cdkd the Litct- 
|xxj of tlie Cape ; for it already rivals Cape Town in the 
extent and vatoe of its trade. Its inhabitants aie chiell; 
Briiish, vho have on this spot fall; disj^yed the 
characteriatic energy and enteqirise of tiicir race. There 
is a considerable number of Malays and other coloured 
[leople ill litis town ; and much of the labour connected 
with the sbippiog is done by the Fingoes and Kaffirs. 
But in general thne people are not settled in the town ; 
they are merely attracted by the high rate of wages 
which the merchants can afTord to give for their useful 
and indispensable labour on the beach. As soon as 
they have accumulated the means of purchasing a few 
cows by (heir savings, this class of men usoaily return 
to their homes in the interior, and are succeeded by 
other labourers from the fame populous hives from 
whence they originally came. 

Grahau's Town is the largest town in the Colony, 
next to Cape Town. It is in effect the capital of the 
Eusl«ra Province, being the residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, of the Bisliop of the Anglican Churcli in the 
province, and the head quarters of the troops. It is 
the f^lnef town of the divieion of Albany, and is con- 
sidered to be the city of the British settlers of 1820, as 
it wna chiefly built and established by them, although 
originally founded as a militai'j post by Colonel Graham, 
in the year 1S12. It lias been often pronounced by 
good profesfioiial judges to be the very best position for 
the head (juarters of the military force, kept for the 
defence of the frontier, being at once central, and pos- 
smging the means of immediate communication with 
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every part of the extended line occupied by the troops. 
Time has niso shown that it is extremely well placed as 
an emporium of commerce for the north-eastern districts 
of the Colony, and the immense tracts of country 
beyond tbem to the north and east of the colonial 
bonndary. 

Several important and very active trading commnni- 
ties, estabhshed in variona parts of the frontier, have 
always found Graham's Town to be their most conve- 
nient resort for mercantile transactions. Among these 
may be named Fort Peddie, Alice, Fort Beaufort, Bedford, 
Cradock, Queenstown, and Burghersdorp, to say nothing 
of places of smaller note, nor of King William's Tovin 
in British Kaffcaria, which probably in time will conduct 
most of its trade by direct shipping transactions at East 
London, — the mouth of the Buffalo Itiver. The con- 
tinual growth of the trade of these places must feed that 
of Graham's Town, from wheiice they all derive their 
principal supplies. Tlie opening of the Kowie mouth, 
where the works are reported by the latest advices to by 
in a satisfactory state of progress, will bring a port 
■within tliirty-five miles of Graham's Townj and as, from 
the peculiar character of the country, which for thirty 
miles of the intervening distance does not present the 
least engineeidng difficulty, a tramway or railroad may 
be kid down whenever it is deemed desirable, the town 
may he easily brought practically within one or two hours 
of the port for passengers and goods j and, indeed, when- 
ever circumstances favour the construction of a railroad 
between Graham's Town and Port Elizabeth, which 
would he more likely to pay than any other line in the 
Colony, it would bring these places within an easy 
communication of less than four hours of each other. 
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Graham's Town is ntaated in an extensile valley on 
lite nortUeni base of tbat part of tlie Zaor Bergen, whence 
arise the chief sources of the Kowie Bivcr. It is watered 
by several Email streams tbat, issuing from the moantaia 
Bide, and flowing down natural channels, wliicli tliey have 
scoojied out for themselves in the deep soil, divide the town 
into several ridges, of nearly equal extent, mnning parallel 
witli each other. The principal streets pursue straight lines 
along tiicw; ridges, and at convenient distances are crossed 
at right angles by other streets, which are rendered con- 
tinuous by bridges over the intersecting streams. So 
that every cross street has one or two small bridges, while 
a bridge of considerable size, at the nortb-eastem end 
of the High Street, spans a deep guUy, through wliicb the 
principal stream flows, and which is often swollen by 
the rash of waters from the mountains in the rainy and 
stormy seasons. The streets are very wide and are 
" macadamized " with an excellent material which is 
obtained on one of the slopes of the mountain. There 
are also good broad eausen'ays for foot passengers. In 
some of the streets, especially one side of High Street, 
u row of oaks, Kaffir Boom, and other trees, have been 
planted near the kerbstones of the causeways, which 
niford pleasant shade to the foot-passenger or lounger 
during the iufccusc lieut of the summer day, and, con- 
triistiiig with the clean appearance of the whitewashed 
or paiuted walls of the houses, add greatly to the beauty 
of 1 he town. The houses are generally built of stone, 
in a very substantial manner : a smaller number are 
of brick. They are rajcly more than two stories high, 
and the roofs are usually covered with slates, or zinc 
obUiiiied from Eugluud, which have generally superseded 
the tliatcli by which the tollhouses in Graham's Town 
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were covered. The older houses ore, however, in 
general, too small for a warm climate, and were erected 
rather under the prevalence of Earopean notions, and 
the pressure of limited means, than with a view to the 
requirements of such a climate, and the taste that more 
ample resources might have allowed. 

The general appearance of the town, including its 
numerous well planted gardens and orchards, is higlily 
picturesque. It possesses various public buildings, — 
barracks for the troops, both at the eastern and western 
extremities ; also a large district prison. There are 
sevexal well-built places of worship, including three 
Episcopal Churches, three Wesley an Chapels, two 
Baptist Chapels, two Independent or Congregalional 
Chapels, and one Eoman Catholic Chapel, A plain 
but handsome building of large dimensions, in the 
centre of tlie town, is appropriated for the public 

ces ; near it are also the premises of the two Joint 
Stock Banks, which have been in operation many years, 
and transact an estensive, safe, and profitable business. 
There are also a public library, a museum, and last, not 
least, a botanical and public garden, which, if properly 
cared for, will provide for the healthful and pleasant 
recreation of successive generations of the inhabitants. 

The population of Graham's Town, comprising all 
classes, may be roughly estimated at about eight or 
nine thousand souls. Of this number, probably five or 
six thousand are of the European race, chiefly British. 
The remaining two or three thousand are natives of 
various descriptions, Mulattoes, late slaves, Hottentots, 
Bechuauas, Kaffirs, and Eingoes. The last named 
tribes preponderate in number. More than half the 
natives live in separate settlements on the eastern side 
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ot ilm UfWtt, wbin'e their beehive-shaped hnis or other 
dwtiUinff^ (bit iorne have ejected comfortable cottages) 
ifCcupy bttikling lots assigned to them by the Govem- 
mmU The remainder of the natives live in service with 
iitdf res(>i^dive employers^ and the whole find occopa- 
tiou as w^rvanis or labourers among the white inha- 
bitants* A very small number of the coloured people 
born in tlio (jolony are mechanics^ and work at 
tltdr trades; but the vast majority are mere labourers^ 
whO| from ilie conniantly increasing demand^ can always 
obtain cmiployment and wages quite equal to their 
varied dtigrccrt of skill, from the most awkward and 
Ntu]>i(l to ihoHO who, by longer practice in employments 
to wliioh they hud not been trained in early life, are 
booomo more handy and useful. 

In Ntuih u divcrHillcd population there is so much to 
urrtjitt aliontion, that Uraham's Town is far from being 
u dull town, it possesses a largo market, attended 
cvtiry morning by ))coplo from the country, and traders 
frt)m Uio intorior, to soil their produce. This is not only 
iho «ourct> of supply to the town of a large portion of 
ih* titiily wants, but very frequently the traders offer 
fur solo, on these ixxasious the varied kinds of produce 
whiob thoy have brought from the far interior, — ele- 
pliaut^ii' iu^ks, luppi>)H>tmnus or sea-cow teeth, rhinoceros 
boru$, liou and tigor skins, and t>strich feathers, with the 
\Mt4\t^ kA^vi^'^ i\>u\}K>siHi of a g¥t>at. variety of beautiful 
^in« kU" fur^ K\t the ^evt'xal s^urt^s of wild animals which are 
l\>uud in ^loh v^ji^jit immbers ou the unbounded plains of 
\\\^ xxw^tiivts Ti\^ a$s«4»l>Ug« cm the uaiket is likewise a 
kind \>f pubUc e.\^ha^$e> wh«i>^ the mefthants and 
«k>^<^ ii>ccl^ aiu) lHi;^)Kts« t4Mi$adioas ai^ often nego* 
IMI«^ t V nvMrk^ i$ held in ihe iMnang^ after tht 
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breakfast hour. The mercbanta then proceed to their 
large and well stocked stores, where, tlirough the day, 
they are occupied by their customers, the retail dealersj 
whether of the towu or from the country. Very fre- 
quently the streets ore crowded with wagons draivn by 
long teams of oxeu, which are employed in carrying 
goods to their destiuatioos in the country, or in convey- 
ing the woolj hides, and various other kinds of produce 
to the sea-port, for transmission to England. The 
town is well supplied with shops for the sale of wares 
and goods of all kinds. For its size and the number 
of its inhabitants it is often surprising to see the amount 
of business which seems to be going forward. The . 
frequent appearance in the streets of the officers and 
soldiers of the garrison when ofi' duty, and the numerouK 
occasions on which their parades or field days bring 
them through the towJi accompanied by their bands 
of music, and the crowds of astonished and excited 
natives of every class who are frequently brought toge- 
ther in the streets, occasion much variety of scene, and 
produce a great deal more vivacity than is usually wit- 
nessed in the smaller provincial towns of Great Britain. 
European society in the town is formed, as far as the 
extent of the population will allow, into much the same 
classes and coteries as obtain among the several divisions 
of the respectable and middle classes of people iu 
England. The constant presence of a considerable 
number of military officers produces ita usual effect 
of forming a sort of upper or exclusive circle, such as 
would hardly be expected to arise in a young Colony, 
and in so limited a population; but the interests of all 
ranks are so much blended, and the general spirit of the 
pte.is so &auk and liberal, that there is probably as 
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much harmony of feeling among the several classes of 
Europeans, as iu any other part of Her Majesty's 
dominions. 

The inhabitants are, perhaps, too much immersed in 
the puraailis of business to afford suf&cient time for 
mental occupation, and they cannot be regarded as a 
very intellectual race ; but strong good sense is a prevail- 
ing characteristic among the people who constitute the 
chief traders, dealers, and artificers ; and the town is not 
destitute of professional, scientific, and literary men, 
who would ornameut and be the pride of aJiy society. 
Instruction and rational amusement are frequently sup- 
plied by means of lectures, which are regularly delivered 
by well qualified lecturers at stated periods during six 
months of each year. Tte lectures are generally well 
attended by a large number of intelhgent persons, who 
readily avail themselves of this means of adding to their 
stock of general knowledge. No less than four weekly 
newspapers are printed and publislied in the English 
langaage in Graham's Town, Some of these are con- 
ducted with considerable talent, and all with a fair share 
of ability ; and, notwithstanding the proverbial asperity 
of local politics, tKe editors generally show a just regard 
for their own personal character, and the welfare of the 
community, by excluding matter calculated to promote 
malicious and personal feeling, or to debauch and 
demoralize the public mind and taste. The oldest and 
most influential of these local papers is the " Graham's 
Town Journal," which for a long period has had the 
largest circulation of any English newspaper published 
in any part of the Cape Colony, and I believe still 
maintains this pre-eminence, at all events iu the Eastern 
Province. Its chief proprietor and editor from the 
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commencement lias been my friend Mr. Godlonton, 
who is one of tlie British settlers of 1S20. 

The municipality is active, and the streets nre gene- 
rally well kept ; while the supply of water, conveyed in 
iron pipes to nearly every part of tlic town, is found, 
excepting in seasons of unusual drought, quite suJiicient 
to supply the public baths, — which have been formed by a 
companyof the townspeople, — and also the various house- 
holders, with that very needful element. An increased 
supply of water may be readily obtained by a reasonable 
outlay of money ; and, no doubt, the inhabitants will 
take care, as soon as practicable, that their own hcaUh 
aud comfort shall be secured by an abundant sup- 
ply, alike for domestic use and all requisite sanatory 
purposes. 

Tlie police are few in number; hut the genera! 
good order of the town is, nevertheless, well preserved. 
There has never been a night police ; nor are there, at 
present, any means for lighting the town at night by 
lamps, either with oil or gas ; and yet robberies have 
been very infrequent. As, however, tliey have latterly 
increased in number, the inhabitants are preparing for 
the establishment of a night police, for the better pro- 
tection of life and property. On the whole, perhaps, 
nowhere in the British Colonies could a more pleasant 
residence be found for those who do not object to a 
bright and rather hot climate, with society intensely 
colonial in its tone and general elements. 

This work not being designed to give an extended 
account of the Colony, the above condensed sketch of 
the present state of the chief towns in the Eastern 
Province will suffice to show the important results 
which have arisen from the arrival of the British 
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settlers in 1820. In consequence chiefly of tlieJf' 
enterprise and energy, the Eastern Proviuce, as already 
stated, has become distinclivelj the British portion of 
the Cape Colony. The pojiulation of this province, or 
even of its chief towns, has not been properly ascer- 
tained. There has never been anything like an accu- 
rate census taken : hence the population returne, 
annually publislied by the OoTernment, are mere 
guesses, and present a certain for an uncertain num- 
ber. My impression is, that for the towns, and, 
probably, still more as regards the rural districts, the 
population is considerably understated in these returns. 
By a statement drawn from the Government Annual 
Blue Book for 1857, the entire population of the 
Eastern Province is given as amouiitirjg to 169,173 
souls. The same authority represents the population of 
the Gape, or Western Province, as being 132,323. 
According to this statement, the population of the 
Eastern Province exceeds that of the Cape or Western 
by 36,000 souls; which is chiefly accounted for by the 
very large influx of starving Kaffirs, admitted into the 
Colony by the humanity of the (lovemment and people 
in 1857; most of whom naturally remained in the 
Eastern Province, as being nearest to British Kaft'rarin, 
from whence they migrated. The entire population of 
the Enroijean race now in the Eastern Province, may 
be assumed to be about 60,000; of whom say 35,000 
souls are British, and about 25,000 Dutch or German 
settlers. If we estimate the native population at about 
120,000, or two to one of the European race, we shall 
find a total of 180,000 souls in the Eastern Province ; 
anti, without pretending to offer this as an accurate 
statement, I believe it will be found to be as near an 
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:approximation to the truth as the want of reliable 
returns will admit. 

The advantages accruing to commerce^ by the impe- 
tus derived from the activity and energy of the British 
isettlers^ since their arrival in 1820^ notwithstanding the 
very heavy losses^ and serions derangement of farming 
^nd commercial affairs^ caused by successive Kaffir wars 
on the border districts, will be very evident from an 
inspection of the following extracts from the official 
records of Imports and Exports : — 

Table sho\?ing the Progress of the Trade of the Eastern Province. 



Years. 


Imports. 


Export*. 


1821 


No return 


£1,500 


1822 


£13,090 


5,200 


1830 


18,455 


24,439 


1835 


89,407 


32,298 


1840 


79,247 


72,031 


1845 


201,485 


223,032 


1850 


354,749 


294,905 


1855 


376,638 


580,932 


1857 


1,282,556 


1,084,640 



Table showing the Qnantity and Value of WOOL exported from the 
Eastern Province, in Periods of Five Years. 



Years. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




lbs. 


£. 


1830 


4,500 


222 


1885 


78,848 


4,861 


1840 


401,521 


21,023 


1845 


2,085,064 


104,257 


1850 


4,323,650 


212,166 


1855 


9,690,250 


484,512 


1857 


14,064,261 


703,213 



It is bjat fair to state, that a considerable quantity of 
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the wool exported from tbe Eastern ftovinee, since 
1S15, 13 grown in tlie Orange I'ree Stitte, beyond the 
boundaries of the Colony, The trade of that province 
is, however, chiefly conducted by ])erson» of the Britisli 
race ; and it must, from the geographicfd position of the 
country, always pass through the Eastern Province- 
The quantity of wool exported from the Cape or 
Western Province, in 1S57, was 3,70ii,9GIffis, valued 
at £185,148; thus giving, for the whole Cape Colony, 
an export of 17,767,22!JIbs, and amounting in value to 
£888,361: a fact which will, doubtless, arrest the 
attention of all engaged in the woollen manufactures of 



There is a class of political economists and others in 
England who are constantly declaiming against the 
expense and heavy encumbrance of the Colonies to the 
mother country. Witlioutj however, udverting to the 
glorious results upoa the trade of England, arising 
from the more extended colonization which has taken 
place in the British North American Provinces, in the- 
Australasian Colonies, and elsewhere, I would respect- 
fully commend to the attention of the reader the above 
statement of the trade from only the Eastern Province 
of the Cape Colony, as triumphantly showing that the 
£50,000 originally expended in founding the small 
Settlement in Albany, must have been already repaid 
mauy times over to Great Britain, in the original co&t 
of producing i and all the incidental British iaxatiow, on 
the vast amount of manufactures which is constantly 
absorbed by this ever-extending market, first created 
by the settlers of 1820 ; while all interested in tlic 
great woollen manufactures of the United Kingdom 
must perceive that tlie rnpidly increasing production 
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of the raw material for this valuable branch of English 
industry, must be of the greatest importance to a large 
portion of the manufacturing and commercial community 
of the British nation. When it is remembered that, 
before the arrival of the British settlers, there was no 
trade at all between Algoa Bay and England, and only 
an occasional visit of a small vessel coast-wise from 
Table Bay; although a considerable portion of the 
Eastern Province had been partially settled by the 
Dutch Colonists for forty or fifty years previously, — it 
will not be necessary, after calling attention to the 
above statement concerning the commerce of the Pro- 
vince, tp write another sentence on the steady and large 
increase in material prosperity which, under the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence, has resulted from the fonnation 
of the British Coloily in this part of South Eastern 
Africa. 




COIOIENCEMENT AND PKOGRESS OF THE MISSION. 



FoaifATioN of ConRrpgatioa and religionB Socicly at Salem — Diicomfort 
of tamponuy Place of ^\orahip — Infested witli dRDggrous Keptiles 
— Chnatian Oidinances — lJQ[iti9ts— Epi uopalians — Aati-sectsiian 
Spirit of WcBlejan Methodism— My Visits to other Parts of tbe 
Dibtrict — DilBcaltio of ItiaFranc; la an infiiDt Colony — Kind 
Reception bj the Settlers — Local Preaoiera — Lata Mr. Pikn — 
First Places of Worsliip— -Ciapela hnilt — Heligioiis Destitution of 
the Settlers — Meeting conrened at Salem— Its important Ifesults 
— My first Viwt to Graham's Town^Mesira. Price md Idicas — 
Preaet in the Barracks — Slethodism in the Army — Pn^reaa in 
Graham's Town— Erection of tlie Erst Wcsleyan Chapel— Difficulty 
in raising pecnniary Means — General View of my Work at this 
Tims— Foundation of first Chapel in Salem — Methods of baildiig 
sabstantial Clay Walla — roll Occnpalioa — Reading and Study — 
Names of Local Preachers on the first Cireuit Plan — Apph'calion 
for additional Miaaicnary-Disappointnicnt— Visit Somerset (East) 
and Graaff Keinctt— Failure of first Attempt fo establish a Wesleyan 
Mission in the BechuHnH Country— Two additional Missionaries in 
Albany — Dedication of tie Chapels at Graham's Town and Salem — 
Stato of the Mission and People at this Period — Desirons of com- 
mencing a Mission in KafTraria— Bev. 'William Thrqlfall— aniuis 
of Colonists on tbo Sympathy and laboars of Missionaries — Can' 
atitution of Weileyan Missionary Society — Beneficial Resnlts ti 
the Heathen of Missionary Labour in the Colonies — Mr.Thr ~ 
Departure and sabseqnent History — Graham's Town Chapel a 
larged — ^My removal to Kaflraria — Continued Frogreaa of the 
Mission in Albany— My Eetnrn to the Station at Graham's Town 
— Successiie Reinforcements of MiisionBries — Eev. Messrs. Palmer, 
Boyce, Cameron, J. Edwards, and W. J. Davis — Revival a' 
hisa'a Town — New Chapel needed and erected — Obtain Ic 
visit Englpiid— Rev. W. J. Shrewshnry-^tate of the Miss 
Albany on my Departure in 1833. 

Having emJeavoored to place before tbe reai 
general view of the history &ud prt^ess of the Britia 
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Settlement which, first formed in Albany in 1830, has 
gradually extended its population and its iniluence 
throughout the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony, I 
will now proceed with the narrative of my mission 
among these early British settlers; and this will natu- 
rally bring out some account of the religious and 
educational establishments which have grown np iti 
jarious parts of the Eastern Province, since the time 
ivhen the British Colony was founded. 

My first care, on our arrival at Salem, was to establish 
rehgious ordinances for the benefit of the settlers who 
were under my special pastoral oversight. The rude 
structure origitiaily erected by a Dntch farmer, who had 
removed to another farm granted to him by the Govern- 
ment, was used, as already stated, for various purposes 
for the common benefit of the people, and it served very 
well as a temporary chapel. Eor lack of a pulpit, I was 
accustomed to stand on a smalt box ; and a ivriting 
dest, placed on the top of an American floor barrel, 
behind wliich I stood, formed the resting-place for the 
Bible and other books used in public worship. The 
pepple soon provided themselves with stools or benches ; 
and in the course of a few weeks, the congregation 
had been regularly formed. 

The place of worship constituted as great a contrast 
as could be well conceived to Great Queen Street 
Chapel, and other chapels in London, where most of the 
people had been accustomed to attend Divine service. 
Its earthen floor and unceiled roof, thatched witli reeds, 
and open at the ridge-poles, — its reed and mud-plastered 
walls, through which several holes were opened to let in 
light and air, — and its dimensions, say sixty feet by 
twelve or thirteen feet, brought painfully to the minds 



of the people tlie greatly altered circumstances under 
which they now offered tbeir prayers and praises to the 
God of heaven. There was another source of discom- 
fort, and indeed of some danger, connected with this 
temporary place of worship. The mice and rats had 
found a home in and aronnd it, and this proved an 
attraction to snakes and other reptiles. Oil one occa- 
siou I was standing in a Class Meatiii^, giving the 
quarterly tickets ; and while I was speaking to one of 
the members, another jumped up, and said in alarm, " 0, 
Sir, there is a j)((^ adder between your feet ! " Looking 
down, I saw that the creature — one of the most deadly 
of the South African snakes — was indeed lying on the 
ground close to my feet, I quietly stepped aside, while 
some of the people with a stick attacked and destroyed 
the dangerous reptile, and we resumed our meeting, 
which was not coucluded without praise offered to our 
Heavenly Father, by whose gracious providence I had 
been preserved from the " serpent's bite," 

Notwithstanding the discomforts of the place, 
a considerable portion of the people speedily began 
to attend morning and evening service on the 
Lord's day, and many of them likewise attended the 
week-night services which were also commenced for 
Prayer-meetings and preaching the word. The more 
private means of grace established among the Methodists 
for the promotion of personal piety and religious com- 
munion were also soon commenced. Several individuals 
of consistent piety, and possessing intelligent minds, were 
appointed as Class Leaders; the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper were duly and reguJarly cele- 
!irated ; and alt the usual means and appliances, enjoyed 
by tliG members of tlie Methodist Society in .England 
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for their spiritual benefit, were tlius provided for the 
people of my charge. A few families were Baptists, and 
they established religious services for themselves, whicli 
were efficiently conducted by Mr. W. Miller, oue of 
their own number, who, although not having enjoyed 
the advantage of early education, was nevertheless a 
person of strong sense and a ready speaker. He was n 
good man, and for many years was the centre of union 
and the chief religious instructor of the Baptist denomi- 
nation in the Colony. A portion of the people were 
Episcopalians, and they were pleased to lind that at the 
forenoon service on Sundays I regularly read the litur- 
gical service of the Church of England, as abridged 
under the direction of the llev. John Wesley, 

In my public ministrations, I avoided iis much as 
possible all religious controversy, — feeling that, as many 
attended who had not been trained in Methodistic views, 
it would for various reasons be best, without compromis- 
ing my own principles, to confine my sermons chiefly 
to a range of topics at once experimental and practical, 
—in a word, to the great and, by all evangelical 
Christians, admitted essentials of religious troth. It 
was soon apparent that this was the right course ; for 
many who had been early trained in connexion with 
other religious bodies in Eiiglaiid, whether as Churchmen 
-or Dissenters, thus found nothing repulsive in my 
ministry, and therefore became ray regular hearers. I 
always considered that Wesleyan Methodism, when 
rightly understood and properly administered, is " aiiti- 
aectarian and of a catholic spirit;" hence I readily 
admitted to the communion of the Lord's table sncli 
persons of other denominations as exhibited suitable 
moral and religious qualities; nnd a portion of these, in 
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the absence of Ministers of their own denotninatioDa, 
used to avnii themselves of the privilege of our "open," 
although not indiscriminate, commuuioii. 

Having thus established Christian ordinances at Salem, 
I soou became very desirous of visiting the other parlies 
of settlers scattered in various localities of the district, 
for the purpose of ascertaining their religious state and 
condition. In those days this tias an undertaking of 
no small difflcnlty. There was at the time no map 
of the district, showing the relative positions of the 
various settlements; and, excepting the principal line 
of road by which the settlers )iad reached the country 
from Algoa Bay, there were no loads leading to their 
several locations. I could only obtain very vague in- 
formation from some Hottentotej who told me to travel 
in the direction of certain distant hills, and that I 
should find settlers' "tents," to the right or left, as the 
case happened to be. On these early journeys, of course, 
I frequently missed my way, and was at times benighted 
in the woods, which at that period were infested with 
various kinds of ferocious animals. I could not always 
obtain a horse, and hence I had frequently to walk over 
considerable distances through rugged districts, upon 
unformed paths, and not seldom having to wade through 
the unbridged streams that intersect the district. In- 
deed, several years subsequently to this period, my 
missionary colleagues, before tliey became familiar with 
the country, often missed their way ; and occasionally it 
happened that a Missionary had to solace himself at 
night in the midst of a bush, by seeking such security 
and repose as could be obtained from climbing a tree 
and seating himself in its branches, to await the return 
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At the commeRCSinent I frequently slept on tim 
ground in the tents of the settlers, or, on subsequent, 
visits, in their unBnished huts ; where, as 1 wrapped 
mjaelf in such bedding as could be procured for the 
night, there were neither doors to bar out burglars, nor 
windows to keep out the cold air, nor, indeed, in many 
cases, so much of a covered roof as prevented an 
. extensive view directly over licad of a large portion of 
the sky, tempting one to scan such constellations of the 
beautiful stars — and tlie stars do shine out beautifully in 
that clear atmosphere — as passed the field of vision. 
Tlie readcTj however, must not suppose that I made any 
considerable progress in astronomical studies under 
these (favourable ?) circumstances : the truth is, i was 
generally so fatigued with my journeys, and the duties 
which I had to pertornij that, regardless of comfort or 
discomfort, a deep sleep soon closed all meditations; 
but it re-invigorated me for the work of the following 
day. During this period of my missionary career, I 
often realized, in more respects than one, the exceeding 
truth of the maxim, "The rest of a labouring man is 
sweet, whether he cat little or much." I soon began, 
however, to reap a good reward for these toilsome 
journeys. I visited in rotation nearly all tlie principal 
settlements ; and preached to as many as 1 could 
assemble at the various jilaces which presented the most 
likely poijits for forming congregations. Everywhere I 
■was received by the English settlers with great kindness 
and even gratitude. They felt thankful fo the man, 
previously wholly unknown to them, who had come to 
them in their rude and hardly-formed homes in the 
wilderness, to preach among them the " glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God." 
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In mme of the locations I foand several irlio had 
been MethodisU in England, and a few of vhoin had 
wifely bronght with them their proper credentials as 
{•uch. Tht»e individuals, among whom there were two 
or three Local Preachers, became valuable assistants, 
and greatly aided me in establishing regular oppoituni- 
lies for public worship in the more central portions of 
the locations. One of tiiese zealous Local Preachers 
was the late Mr. Pike. He came with what was called 
the "Nottingham party." Tlie arrangements with 
Government, for sending out this party of about fifty 
families, were conducted by an agent appoiuted under 
the auspices of the Duke of Newcastle, who had gene- 
rously aided some of them in emigrating to the Cape, 
ii'ith the view of improving their circumstances. At a 
meeting of these settlers before they left England, a 
Clergyman very properly recommended lo the head of 
the party tjiat on Sundays prayers, and occasionally a 
sermon, should be read for the benefit of the people. 
But a service conducted by an irreligious person was 
not likely to be conducive to much edification. A 
jouug man imbued with religious feeling, therefore, 
ventured to inquire whether be might be permitted to 
lauiluct religious services with such as were disposed to 
unite with him. The mere inquiry was sufficient to 
arouse the spirit of bigotry. On close examination, he 
was induced honestly to avow, that he was a, " Meth- 
odist;" and he was at once informed he could not be 
jiertnitted to proceed with the settlers to Soutli Africa. 
Ilowevcr, there were others whose names had been 
included ia the list of accepted persons, who had been 
uccustomed to attend the Methodist preaching; but they 
kept their counsel as to their religious predilections. 
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AQioLg these was Mr. Pike, ivho, beini; a devout man, 
uiid liaving occasioiially preached or exhorted in t!ie 
villages near his residence, felt constrained, soon after 
the vessel saiietl from England, "to spenk nnd to 
teach" among liis fellow emigrants "the things con- 
cerning the kingdom of God." The appointed "head" 
of tiie partj', and others like-minded, j^iereecuted this 
good man for liis attempts to promote a spirit of piety 
among the settlers ; and perhaps the more bitterly, 
because the great pains token to shut out Metiiodisis 
from any connexion with this body of settlers had thus 
been rendered utterly futile. In the course of events, 
the nominal head of the party died at Algoa Bay, and 
thus never reached the place of location, which the 
people, from a becoming feeling of gratitude to the 
Duke of Newcastle, called " Clumber," The other per- 
secutors of Mr. Pike were successively removed by 
death in a very remarkable manner ; and as there was no 
longer any " let or hindrance," he commenced regular 
religions services in a wood close to his tent. After he 
had erected his first rude dwelling, he opened it for 
woi-ship. His simple piety and manifest godly sincerity 
won for liim the love of his fcilow settlers ; and they 
actnaUy elected him as the nominal head of the party, 
and he became the friend and counsellor of the people- 
By the aid of his influence, and the co-operation of the 
comparatively large congregation which speedily grew 
Up at this place, we were enabled to erect a suitable 
chapel, which stands on a beautiful natural mount, in a 
moat picturesque valley, and, being centrally situated, 
has long been one of our best attended places of wor- 
ship. This excellent man died many years iigo ; and 
his remains lie interred in the burial ground attaelied to 
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tlie cliape], (o tlie erection of wliich bis piety and zeal 
contributed so greatly. 

On my earliest visits to the various locations, ivc 
worshipped God under the shade of the spreading trees, 
or shelter of the rocks, whenever the compaTiy \ns too 
large to find room in the settler's tent or hnt. Gradu- 
ally the people built more or less commodious dwellings 
for themselves, as described in a previous chapter; and 
in several places they erected buildins^ of similar mate- 
rials for the purposes of irablic worship. There was 
very little money among them in those days ; hence tiic 
origiiiiil chapels, which served their purpose very well 
for a time, we g ■ally ted bj th j ' t labour of 
their own hand \ ll ttl to umstancea 

of greater comf t dbnltm hiatal dwellings 

for themselves, tl y b t f I tl t t t seemly 

for them "to d U 1 d h n wl I "God's 

house" was c mp t 1 wast h they pro- 
vided means, " nud went up to the mountain, and 
brought wood to build the house ; " tor they believed 
that which is written to be applicable to eiiery house of 
prayer where God's word is truly preached, and His 
holy sacraments are rightly and duly administered: 
" I will take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, saith 
the Lord." The result was, that in course of years the 
Methodist settlers, and those who wished to worship 
with them, erected, at considerable cost and labour, a 
number of substantia! chapels in various parts of the 
settlement; which, being in localities distant from the 
towns, formed the only places of worship to which the 
scattered people could resort for the public service of 
God. They were generally well placed in elevated and 
picturesque epote j and many of the settlers learned to 
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say, with feelings of true devotion, concerning these 



humble temples of God's grace,' 



" hoppy souls that pray 

Where God delights to hcarl 
hnppy men that pay 

Their cgustnnt service then ! 
They praise Thee slill ; and happy they 
Who love the way to Slon's hiU ! " 



Chapela of this t 



! erected by the settlers 






at Clumber, (Nottingham party,} Green Fountain, 
Ebenezer, (James party,) Traape's Valley, Bathurst, 
Pott rrances, Eeed Fountaio, Colliiigham, Manley'a 
Flat, Seven Fountains, AH these places of worship, 
situated in various parts of the District of Lower 
Albany, were well attended during the earlier period 
of the Settlement ; hut the gradual migration of the 
population to other portions of the Eastern Province has 
rendered some of thein, for the present, uiinecessfiry ; 
and public worship is now only continued in tliose 
chapels that are in the most centra! localities with 
reference to the esialing diminished population of that 
part of Albany. 

It soon became apparent to me, that unless the 
Methodist Mission could be made to bear upon the 
European population, consisting of the military in 
Graham's Town and the out-posts, and the great body 
of the Englisli settlers, they were likely to remain 
almost entirely without the means of religious instruc- 
tion and consolation, in the wild and desolate region in 
which, by the providence of God, their lot was cast. 
There was only one Clergyman (the Eev. Mr. Board- 
man) connected witli any of tiie parties of settlers ; and 
he did not feel himself called upon to itinerate so as to 
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provide for the regular religious instruction of those 
wlio were not included amoDgist the people (Wilson's 
party) whom he regarded as his special charge. The 
troops, consisting of English and natives, had no 
Chaplain. The London Missionary Society, indeed, 
had a few years before established a Missiojiary Station 
(Tlieopolis) in the district ; but this was for the 
exclusive benefit of its Hottentot residents; and as 
that Society, pursuing what I must ever regard as a 
very mistaken course of action for anj Missionary 
Society having Missions in our Colonies, did not allow 
its Missionaries to devote any systematic labours for the 
benefit of European colonists, — the Missionaries at 
Tlieopohs did not consider themselves to be at liberty 
to attempt the formation of congregations among the 
settlers. Hence it became evident, that unless I made 
great efforts to extend the benefits of the Wesleyan 
Mission to the white population, — at that time the 
most neglected people in the Colony, — there was no 
hope that their case would receive speedy attention 
from any other quarter, I therefore worked hard, and I 
was constantly either in the saddle, or walking on foot, 
to visit the various parts of my extended sphere of 
labour. 

In order to give greater solidity and effect to the 
labours of the Methodists, after I had personally visited 
all I could find, I arranged for a general meeting to be 
held at Salem, so as to bring the people info acquaint- 
ance with each otlier, and to produce amo]ig them a 
Bvmpathy of feeling, and unity of action ; hoping that, 
by a proper organization, their effoits in various ways, 
and in all parts of the settlecncnt, might, under the 
Divine blessing, tell witli greater and more permanent 
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effect, than could otlierwise be expected. The church 
arrangements of the Methodist aystem afford peculiar 
advantages for missionary action, especiaUy among the 
scattered population of the Colonies; aod although the 
obstacles were neither few nor small in brioging this 
system into full operation, yet I hoped, by introducing 
the most earnest of the people to each other, to unite 
them as one faithful band of " witnesses " for God, eacli 
acting, in his own neighbourhood, for the spiritual 
welfare of those living within reach. The following 
extract from my Jourual shows the nature and ext«ut 
of my labours at this period. The entry under date 
January Sod, 1821, was made when we had been about 
sis months in the country, and shows that the plan 
adopted for bringing the most active and intelligent 
of the people together was productive of resolves which 
led, in due season, to important practical results. 

" Christmas Day, 1820. — Held a Prayer-meeting at 
tive o'clock this morning. The power of Gtod was present. 
Preached at ten : after dinner, rode to Graham's Town, 
completely wet on the way by a heavy rain : preached 
in the evening at Mr. Lucas's, to about twenty persons, 
in English ; and immediately after, at their own 
request, to about the same number of Hottentots, in 
Dutch. One of them prayed after my sermon, and it 
affected me to my very soul to hear him cry out with 
peculiar earnestness, ' Heere, zend leeraar voor ons 
amte Reidenen /' '0 Lord, send a teacher for us 
poor Heathen ! ' meaning one who should reside among 
them, and give them instruction regularly. I am told 
that the number of Hottentots in the army stationed 
here, including their wives and children, and those who 
live as servants in the town, is scarcely less than one 
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thousand souh! These are all as sheep without a 
shepherd, and most of them have come from some of 
the various Missionary establishments ; but alas ! in 
Graham's Town there is iio Mimster, not even for the 
Europeans; and both classesj generally speaking, (what 
marvel P) are sunk very low in drunkenness, lewdness, 
and many other deadlj sins. 

"January 2nd, 1821. — According to appointnaent, a 
wagon-load of our friends arrived from various settle- 
ments, and this evening we held a meeting for the 
purpose of forming a Sunday Scliool Society, for pro- 
moting the establishment of Sunday Schools throughout 
the whole District of Albany. Many judicious and 
pious remarks were made on the subject by various 
friends ; and so strong a feeling was excited in favour 
of those institutions, as will, I doubt not, issue in an 
extensive estabhahment of a system of education most 
admirably adapted to the circumstances of the rising 
generation in an infant colony. It appeared from the 
reports, that thri'C schools already exist : one at Salem, 
one at Green I'ountain, and one at Somerset Plac«, 
which contain, in aU, one hundred and thirty-six 
scholars ; of whom six are Dutcli, ten Hottentots, and 
the rest children of the English settlers. 

" Srd. — This day being appointed for our Quarterly 
Meeting, I preached at niue ; immediately after which 
we held a Love-fcJist : a more interesting and affecting 
detail of Christian experience I never heard given on 
any occasion. After diuncB, the temporal business of 
the Circuit was transacted by the Leaders, Stewards, &c. 
[t appeared that there was a small increase in the Society, 
which DOW amounts to one hundred and fifteen mem- 
oers. It was determined to build a small chapel at 
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Ifew Bristol immediately, and also at Graliam's Town 
and Green I'ountain, as soon as the way appears open. 
1 met the Local Preachers, of whom there are ten, 
including those aiJmitted on trial. They are full of 
zeal ; and for sense and piety are not, I am persuaded, 
inferior to those of the greater part of our country Cir- 
cuits in England. It was intended for three of them to 
have addressed us in the evening; but Mr. Barker, of 
Bethelsdorp, arriving at tea-time, on his return from 
]'heopolis, where he liad been to see Mr. Ulibright, 
who is at the point of death, I engaged him to preach ; 
and lie delivered a sensible and useful sermon before 
the largest congregation of Europeans ever seen before 
in the District of Albany. After sermon, 1 renewed 
the covenant, and administered the sacrament to 
upwards of eighty persons, who remained together for 
tliat purpose. Through the whole of these meetings, 
an extraordinary degree of seriousness, spirituality, and 
fervour was evident; and all agreed in opinion, tliot 
these were presages of good days to come. Even eo, 
Lono Jescs ! 

" I ride every otiier week upwards of one hundred 
and tiiirty miles, and must in future regularly preach 
■eight times during my round, independent of my Sab- 
bath labours at home, and occasional labours in other 
places; but, after all, I cannot go to many who are 
saying, ' Come and help us.' I should desire occasionally 
to go to the frontier, the Keiskamma, where tliere ate 
upwards of a thousand British soldiers without any 
Chaplain ; and also to visit Bruintjes Uootge, tiie inland 
boundary of the district, where there is a coiieidcrable 
population of Dutch and Hottentots without a Minister. 
I am anxious to \-istt Somerset, where I hear a number 
H i 
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of people are (allected together, »n4 to' preacli regularly 
on the Sabbath at Graham's Town> and some other 
places ; bnt I can only be at one' place at a time. 
Allow me then to entreat jou, if you have not yet done 
it, to send a zealous, lively Missionary to my assistance; 
there is work for more than another Missionary in the 
District, and I hope we should be able to help consider- 
ably in supporting him." 

My earliest visit to Graham's Town, destined to be- 
the future metropolis of the Eastern Province, was 
made in the month of August, 1S20. I have already 
described its aspect at this time. It was chiefly a 
military station, and head-quarters of the troops, which 
the Kaffirs had boldly attacked in the previous year,, 
and — by a clever surprise, conducted by overwhelming 
numbers, with great bravery, storming the cannon, 
hastily run out against them — very nearly secured a 
triumph over the small detachment of troops that were 
on the spot at the moment to resist them. The arrivat 
of the British settlers soon gave an impetus to the 
place, and, as already stated, its population began to 
increase. Several mechanics and others from Salem, 
and various parts of the settlement, sought and found 
employment in tliis place, and, being added to the 
military, formed an aggregate population that greatly 
needed religious ordinances, while, as stated in the 
above extract from my Journal, there was neither 
church nor chapel, nor a resident Minister of any deno- 
mination. I, therefore, at once resolved to put Graham';; 
Town on mj Circuit Plan, as a place to he visiteii 
by myself and the Local Preachers, as frequently as. 
possible, 

A reference 18 made, in the above extract from mv 
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Journal, to my having preached at the house of Mr. 
Lucas on Christmas day, 1820. I had already i>reached 
ill his house several times before. He was a Sergeant- 
Major in the Cape Corps Cavalry ; and, together with a 
comrade. Sergeant- Major Price, of the same regiment, 
received me on all my earliest visits to Graham's Town 
with the heartiest welcome and greatest kindness. There 
is reason to believe that some officers and soldiers of 
the celebrated Kouian legion which held possession of 
"Great Britain for so long a period during the first 
■centuries of the Christian em, were greatly instrumental 
in the introduction of Christianity among the ancient 
Britons, long before the time when Augustine reached 
these shores as a Missionary from Borne to the S&oii 
race, then settled in Kent. It is surprising how 
frequently evidence may be traced in ecclesiastical history 
of the devotion and zeal of Christian soldiers. There 
have been at all times, in a profession not usually re- 
garded as favourable to piety, "Centurions" wlio have 
feared God and worked rightousness; and "devout 
soldiers," who have gladly attended upon Ministers to 
receive religious instruction and consolation, and to aid 
in the propagation of the truth. 

It has already been shown, in a previous chapter, 
ihat it was owing to the representations of a consider- 
■able number of Methodist soldiers in the army, serving 
at the Cape, that the iirst Methodist Missionary was 
■sent to Southern Africa; and the two excellent men 
whose names I have recorded above, were themselves 
■of that religious Society when stationed near Cape 
Town. They were both converted, and became decidedly 
religious men, under the preacliing of Sergeant Ken- 
■drick, of the Twenty-first Light Dragoons, to whom refer- 
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ence has already been mode. When removed to tL» 
frontier on military service, they often mourned their 
entire separation from all the public means ; but they 
maintained their eliaracter as good men and smart 
soldiers. On my first visiting them at the East Bar- 
racks, they were overjoyed to receive a Methodist 
Missionary. Arrangements were immediately made for' 
establishing preaching in one of their rooms in the 
barracks ; and as Sergeant- Major Lucas, being a married 
man, was already boilding himself a house outside the 
walls of the garrison, he took care to have one large 
room, in which a considerable number of persons could 
assemble to hear the Gospel preached. These first 
services were soon attended by as many as could find 
accommodation ; and it was known that certain com- 
missioned ofikers, being either ashamed to enter a 
Methodist Meeting, or, perhaps, afraid lest sitting in a 
Sergeant -Major's quarters, amongst a mixed concourse 
of private soldiers and civilians, might be deemed alto- 
gether incompatible with mihtary regulations, used to 
indulge their curiosity, or seek religious edification, by 
listening to the preacher while standing outside near the 
door or windows. Thus was Methodism, and through 
its means " earnest Christianity, " indebted for its intro- 
duction into Graham's Town, under hopeful circura- 
stances, to the piety and zeal of these religious soldiers. 
lu how many other places, both at home and abroad, 
have the character and efforts of tli? same class of men 
contributed greatly to advance the inter'ests of religion ? 
I therefore rejoice in the deep interest which has latterly 
been awakened amongst the Metliodist public in Eng- 
land on behalf of the religious interests of the army. 
As a professedly Christian people, we have done no 
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more than our duty in tlie erection of the hani)some 
church at Aldershot, and the appomtment of a. resident 
Chaplain at that place. These arrangements, it is 
hoped, will be followed by more systematic efforts oa 
the part of "Wesleyau Ministers, in all the garrisons of 
the empire, for tlie promotion of the moral and spiritual 
benefit of the army. We owe this as a debt for tiie 
mmy benefits conferred on Methodism and its Missions 
ty pious ofBcers and soldiers in all parts of the world, 
from the days of John Haime, who, with other Meth- 
odist soldiers, was present at the memorable battles of 
Dettingen and Tontenoy, and was afterwards, for many 
years, a man of mark among the early Methodist 
Preachers j — of Captain "Webb, wbo, when iu active 
service, was one of the earliest and most conspicuous 
instruments in the introduction of Methodism into what 
were at that time the British Provinces of America, 
which has issued in the formation of the Mbtuodist 
Episcopal Cuuacu op the Usited States, the 
largest " voluntary " and united Church that the world 
has yet seen ; — and of many others, who might be named, 
down to the present times. There exist abundant ma- 
terials for a most interesting and instructive volume, 
which might be written under the title of " Methodism 
in the Army;" and I hope that some competent hand 
may be induced to undertake this labour of love. But 
I must leave this topic, — not, however, without ofTerinp; 
my huioble prayer that these renewed and extended 
efforts for the spiritual welfare of our brave soldiers 
may be greatly honoured and prospered by the blessing 
of the Divine Master! 

In the course of a few mouths it was found that the 
in Mr. Lucas's house was too small to admit the 
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lucreasiag Eumbers who wished to attend the services ; 
and the East Barracks being a mile distant from the 
towiij its locality was inconvenient for the storekeepers, 
tradespeople, and their families, n'ho wished to attend. 
I therefore hired a large loom in the High Street, 
which had been used as a mess-room by the officers of 
the Boyal African Corps, now about to he disbanded. 
Here we continued to worship with overflowing con- 
gregations for some months longer. The building was 
at length sold, and the congregation could then only 
obtain accommodation for a time in a carpenter's shop, 
belonging to one of our people on Settlers' Hill. This 
was, however, so small and inconvenient, that we were 
glad, after a time, to obtain the use, for Sunday ser- 
vices, of a good-sized building which had been erected 
to accommodate a so-called Odd Fellows' Lodge. 
Meantime, I had felt constrained to take measures for 
the erection of a chapel, T memorialized the Govern- 
ment for the grant of a piece of ground on which to 
build a place of worship; but although my application 
had the approval of the deputy Landdrost or Magis- 
trate of the district, so many delays and difficulties were 
raised by the chief functionaries at Cape Town, that I 
resolved to cut the matter short, by purchasing a plot 
of ground for the purpose, in the best place wiiich at 
the time I could Ibid for sale; for there were not 
then many willing to sell who were able to give a legal 
title to their property. 

The foUowing extract from my Journal, dated exactly 
one year after our arrival at Algoa Bay, explains my 
views and feelings at this period concerning the erection 
of our first chapel in Graham's Town. The first por- 
tion of the extract, io reviewing the state of afl'airs in 
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the Settlement, coutains botli Ught and shade, and 
expresses my joys and griefs, my hopes and fears, as a 
Minister of the Gospel. 

"This is the anniversary of oiir landing at Algoa 
Bay. The review fills me with astonishment. Within 
one year desert and solitary places have been peopled 
by a multitude of men ; to make room for whom, eveu 
the beasts of the field have very evidently retreated 
from their ancient haunts; houses have arisen, and 
Tillages sprung into existence, as if by magic j hundreds 
of acres of land, which had hitherto lain untilled, have 
been disturbed by the plough, and the clods torn to 
pieces by tlie harrow ; but what is better than all, 
many of those hills and dales, which echoed with no 
other music than the dreary screams of the jackal, the 
harsh croaking of the frog, or tlie dissonant notes of 
the raven, now resound with the praises of the Saviour. 
But while I view these things with satisfaction and 
delight, I must confess those feelings are mingled with 
regret and sorrow, that so little actual spiritual good 
has been done. The leaven of preaching. Prayer- 
meetings, and Sunday Schools has been introduced 
among a considerable number of the settlers ; but the 
trials, cares, and vicissitudes which always attend the 
first adventurers in a new Colony, have hitherto 
counteracted its influence, and too generally produced 
worldly-rain dedness, violation of the Sabbath, and an 
awful disrelish for the solemnities of religion. While, 
however, these circumstances tend to humble me in the 
dust, as having been so far unsuccessful, they are at the 
same time loud calls upon me for increased dihgeuce; 

1 1 trust I can say, I am resolved to spend, and be 
spent, in the service of my God, and in promoting 
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the spiritual beutfit of all to whom I can obtain 
access, 

" A strong sense of duty lias urged me to visit other 
settlements, and Graham's Town, over and above what 
are considered as the demands of regular performance 
of duty at my proper Station. 1 am aware that if a 
chapel is built, service must be held on the Lord's day ; 
but I am living in hopes of seeing another Missionary 
shortly, by whose assistance this may be effected. Indeed, 
such is the desire of the people for a chapel and a 
Missionary, that I have, as it were, been compelled to 
open a subscription for that purpose, which already 
amounts to a handsome sum for an African village ; and 
I have no doubt of raising at least one half, if not 
three fourths, of the money necessary to build a con- 
venient and decent place of worship; the rest, T have 
reason to believe, may be borrowed. Should we 
succeed, (and why should we not ?) in forming a chain 
of Mission Stations among the numerous heathen 
nations who inhabit the eastern coast of this continent, 
then the importance of a good Mission estabhshment in 
this District will be fully acknowledged. 

"I trust, if you have not yet sent me help, you will 
consider these circumstances, as well as that «'e are 
about shortly to build a chapel in Graham's Town, the 
largest town in the district, a place where there is no 
place of worship and no Minister ; and that there are 
several thousands of souls who, as far as I can see at 
present, must live without the means of grace, unless 
you scud them one of those many soldiers of the cross, 
who are only waiting their destination from you." 

The erection of our first CJiapel in Graham's Town, 
although a plain call of duty, involved me in no small 
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perplexity. lu a country where there are many "well- 
wishers," but few having means to render much aid in 
auch a work, he who commences chapel-buildiiig 
must needs take considerable responsibility upon him- 
self. As the chapel was to be for the use of an 
English congregation, I knew the Missionary Society 
would not be likely, if requested, to grant any sum in 
aid of the undertaking. Nothing remained but that I 
must beg from all who were willing to give, A con- 
siderable number of persons subscribed small sums, as 
much, indeed, as generally they were at that time able 
to contribute i for money was scarce, and the country 

.3 then very poor. The building and land cost about 
£500, and first and last, with continuous effort, I was 
enabled to raise about one half the money ; and, with no 
small difhculty, the remainder was' borrowed at interest, 
till the income from pew-rents and collections should in 
time pay off the debt. "When I laid the foundation- 
stone, with prayers and tears, in the midst of some fifty 
or sixty persons, I bad but half-a-crown iu my pocket, 

i only a number of promises yf support, which were 
yet io be realized. But it was God's cause, and was 
committed to His gracious Providence, in humble trust 
that the zealous efforts we intended to make iu raising 
the requisite means, would be crowned with success. 
While the building progressed, I was often in great 
straits to find money to meet the just demands of the 
builders. I frequently had to pny the cost of materials 
out of my own small allowances, and thus deprive 
myself and family, for a time, of many of what are 
called the necessaries of life. And here I rejoice to 
have an opportunity of recording, with grateful remem- 
brance, the temporary assistance I occasionally received 
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rn the eilitiiutj of b; diiiciiltit* from the hta Ai^n- 
kHit Uacdoncld and bit wife ; {or wbea I could do no 
mifft, ihej leut (tr procared for me temporafy lotaa oC 
•1111*11 nuns, «hicb tidpcd lae over these first difBcokies. 
Ucwn. Lucu, Fric£, aiitl Uacdooald, all belong- 
1^ lo tho army : the Ia>t-n3ni(.-d, with hia wife, had 
ruieived Kptritual hcaefit from our ministrations, and 
joined our Church in Graham's Town. Thej vck all 
liberal cuntributorit to tlua first chspel. AJi of them 
liave i]ii|Hirtul tliis life, and 1 trust have long ago di»- 
voviaei tliat the Suviour's promise, while it is generally 
fulliljcd tsvuii in tiia present time, is realized in its 
utmoit extent in that lidppy world to which, through 
llii murilt, they huve bwn intioduced: "Whosoever 
nllull (five you a cup of wiiter to drink in My name, 
Ijucftuie yo belong to Clirist, verily I say unto yon, he 
xlinll iiot luae his reward." 

1 truftt tliat this record of my early difficulties in 
(>hapti]<huihlin)j will not he cited by any as a justifica- 
tion of null •peculations of that kind. The case was 
|ieculiur. in the same circumstances I know not that I 
should luuithor time pursue a. different course : but if 
imy ii'ill {ilenil this oclsc as a precedent to warrant rash 
iinil incuiisidurutc pluiigiug into pecuniary cmbarrass- 
lumits in tho erection of oliapels, where the call is less 
('.Icnr, nud tlic ultiuiato prospect of success is much more 
doubtful, I would n-rniud sudi jwrsous mat the result 
praved that all vwf rij^ht lu this instance. No perma- 
ini'ul emhHrrBMmcut was tliii result. We have always 
mot uur engagements; and altiiough we subsequently 
built souio much largi^r and more costly chapels, for 
which, nt tjmi's, we had to borrow thousands of pounds, 
yet we wrre cnnblud to obluiti these large loans with far 
^pciiti-r eusi- and facility than sums often or twentypounds 
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were at first borrowed. It is to me a great satisfaction tu 
reflect that in all our chapel affairs connected with that 
country, no one baa ever lost any money ; nor has any 
person ever been compelled to pay any deficiency to 
meet tibligations on account of our chapels, beyond 
such sums as have been from time to time voluntarily 
and cheerfully contributed by a bberal people. 

The foundation stone of the first Wesleyan chapel in 
Graham's Town, referred to abovCj was laid on Decem- 
ber 6th, 1821. The following entries in ray Journal 
will brat state my feelings and views at that time 
concerning this event. 

"October 16th, 1831. — At length I have succeeded in 
purchasing an eligible plot of ground, for the erection of 
a chapel at Graham's Town. It has brougbt upon my 
mind a burden which I would gladly have avoided ; but 
the step has not been taken witliout much prayer and 
due respect to the advice of the town clerk of Epbesus, 
' Do nothing rashly.' 

" December 5th. — This morning I had the satisfaction 
of laying the foundation-stone of the new chapel at 
Graham's Town. Prayer was ofi'ered to Got! for His 
blessing. Although Graham's Town has had a con- 
siderable population, English, Dutch, and Hottentot, for 
some time, vet 1 found on my arrival no place of wor- 
ahip in it whatever, nor anypublic recognition of the being 
of God. Of course morals were at a standard extremely 
low. Some alteration for tJie bt^tter has nt length taken 
place. We have now a regular and decent congrega- 
tion ; and I trust, if God enable us to lay on the top- 
stone of the new cha^wl, much more good will be done ; 
and especially when a Missionary shall arrive to take up 
his abode in the town." 
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An extTEtct from a letter, written to tlic Missionary 
Coraioitlee at tliia time, gives a general view of the 
nature of my occupations, and a Jdnt of some of tlie 
personal inconveniences which tlie circumstances of the 
country at that time rendered unavoidable. 

"October 12th, 1821. — My engagements are so 
multifarious, that I am almost worn down. Owing to 
the scattered state of the population, my rides are very 
long ; and the sun is sometimes very oppressive. Being 
alone, I have not time to recruit before I set off ou 
another journey ; I am only at home now six days out 
of fourteen. Besides my regular work, my hands are 
now full with the concerns of two chapels : oue (already 
commenced) at Salem ; the other (which will commence 
building iu two or three weeks) at Graham's Town. 
As we have not active persons with whom these matters 
can he left, I am obliged to see after all myself; in addi- 
tion to all which, I am working with my hands, when 
at home, at our dwelling-house : but 1 trust, through 
.Divine assistance, all these matters will be accomplished 
iu a few months ; only I hope we shall not be dis- 
ajjpointed in receiving a Missionary from England in a 
short time, as Graham's Town must be regularly sup- 
plied. The inhabitants have subscribed liberally to the 
chapel : the Landdrost has put his name on my sub- 
scription list ; and other gentlemeo are equally favour- 
able. I preach to the Hottentots in Graham's Town 
regularly ; we had six. of them at a Class-Meeting last 
week. You would have been delighted to see the tears 
rollijig down their cheeks, and to hear them speak 
their experience, and express their thaiikfuluess for the 
good word of God. 

" Beferring to the aSairs of the settlers, it gives me 
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great pleasure to inform you that they are still strangers 
to many of those miseries which were reasonably antici- 

■A. The kindness of the Government continues to 
display itself, in a most abundant attention to their 
various wants. It is true, we have all aufl'ered consi- 
derably in consequence of the failure of the last harvest : 

as so genera! a failure in the Colonyj that our depen- 
dence was almost entirely on foreign supplies; for the 
old Dutch colonists never keep a stock of corn by them 
as a reserve for an emergency. The consequence has 
been, that we have suiFered considerable privation, as it 
regards bread and Hour. My own family have, for the 
last ten months, had a very scanty supply ; but, thank 
God, we have all had plenty of meat and milk, — as 
much of it as any of the settlers could possibly consume, 
— nay, even lo spare ; so that we have had better sup- 
plies than the first colonists of New Sooth Wales, who, 
on the failure of some of their early harvests, had 
not the resource of hundreds of oxen, and thou- 
sands, yea, ten thousands, of sheep. I am, however, 
sorry to have to inform you, that there are evident 
appearances, in the standing corn, of a blight similar to 
that of last year. 

" Salem continues to be the most promising settle- 
ment in the whole district : this is admitted by all who 
have seen it. I am engaged, during the whole of the 
few days I am at home, in giving such advices as are 
necessary to the welfare of the people ; working at my 
own house and garden, settling disputes, (which, as 
might be expected, frequently occur,) and preaching 
and teaching. I have not been without my difficulties, 
A few individuals I have found to be obstinate and 
(juarrelsome ; and I have had some trouble with such. 
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on account of my endeavouring to keep as close as pos- 
sible by the established rules of our Connexion ; but, to 
counterbalance this, the great majority are a respectful, 
peaceable, and loving people, 1 thank God, wlio has 
given me favour in the eyes of our rulers, which is 
of great advantage." 

On New Tear's Day, 1832, I laid the foundation- 
stone of a chapel at Salem. The congregation con- 
tinued to worship in the old reed and pole house. 
But now we set about erecting a more substantial and 
commodious building. The people cut down some fine 
yellow-wood trees, that were growing in a part of their 
location ; where, also, they procured a sufficient supply 
of rushes for tliatching : and thus, with great laboni, 
n portion of the materials was collected. As very little 
money was at that time in the possession of the friends 
of this undertaking, and the mechanics Were all 
employed in Graham's Town, it was resolved to erect 
the building in such a manner, that nearly all could aid 
by the work of their hands. The ground being suitable 
for the purpose, the walls, which were about two feet 
thick and very solid, were constructed of pounded 
earth, slightly sprinkled with water : the prepared clay, 
being shovelled, to the depth of a few inches, into a 
moveable wooden frame, which was about six feet long, 
and one foot in depth, was then beaten or rammed by 
an. instrument like one of those used by paviours. 
"When the frame was filled, and the clay hod remained a 
short time therein, it acquired consistency, being bound 
together by a constant sprinkling of water, during the 
beating or ramming part of the process ; the frame was- 
then removed further on the wall, to repeat the opera- 
tion. The result was, that the walls were built in great 
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blocks of earth, iiister.d of large blocks of stone. After 
lajer of earth liad thus been carried ail rouud the 
building, a day or two was eufi'ered to pass before 
another was placed thereupoii, and in that bright cU- 
mate the actiori of the sun was sufficiently powerful to 
dry and harden the material. This building stood for 
about ten years ; and when it was necessary to remove 
it, for the purpose of erecting a more suitable chapel, 
the clay walls were found to be so strong, that they 
occasioned much more labour to take down, than would 
Lave been required had the walls been made of brick or 
stone. 

Many settlers and Missionaries built houses, during 
the early period of the Settlement, on a plan somewhat 
similar to what is called " Devonshire cob," of which 
many cottages in the south-western parts of England 
are erected. The process of building is, however, some- 
(vhat diS'erent to that just described; as, on tliis plan, 
t!ie clay is well saturated with water, just as if bricks 
were intended to be formed thereof ; and it ia then mixed 
with chopped straw or grass, and laid on in layers about 
six inches in depth all round the building, leaving it for 
eomedays, tiUallisthoroughly dried by the sun, and ready 
to receive another layer, when the operation is repeated 
till the walls are raised to the required height. I have 
entered thus into detail because it is possible that this 
book may be read by some future Missionary or settler, 
wJio may be placed in similar circumstances ; and when 
a suhstaniial building is required, where no masons or 
bricklayers are to be had, or where their wages would 
exceed the available naeans, I can recommend walls, 
built on either of the above principles, as likely to meet 
the necessities of the casej since they require no 
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mechanical skiil, beyond tiiking care fo kfep t!ie «nlls 
upright, while in proeeBS o[ erection. 

Having commenced builiiing the chapels at Graham's 
Town and Salem, and being still engaged in iny regular 
itinerating visits to various parts of the Settlement, I 
was very fully occupied. I was, however, at ttiat time 
a very young man ; and my abnndant horse exercise, 
and other out-door employments, probably tended to 
give vigour to ray constitution, whicli was originally not 
very strong. I bad very little time or opportunity for 
reading or study ; and in a land where there were no 
booksellers, the opportunities of adding to my stock of 
books, at thi3 period, were few and far between. It 
may be, however, that this necessity drove me to study 
more closely than I otherwise might have done, the 
small collection of standard works on theology and 
history which I possessed. Most of my sermons were 
studied on horseback, and, however defective iu both 
matter and style, yet as they were generally adapted to 
the religious and varied circumstances of the people, in 
the absence of a better furnished and more competent 
Ministry, they were usually well received. All classes 
of the community were accustomed to attend the services, 
and I had reason to feel grateful that the great Head 
of the Church was pleased to use me as an instrument 
for the conversion of sinners and the confirmation of the 
souls of His saints. But it was not possible that I could 
give sufBcient attention to the various places which 
required pastoral care. 

The Local Preachers whose names I had introduced 
iato thejlrsl Circuit Plan, were resident in various parts 
of the Settlement ; viz., at Salem, Jlessrs. Dates and 
Roberts; at Smith's party, near the month of the 
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Kowie Kiver, Mr. Richard Walker ; nt Wilaoii's party, 
Mr. J. Aylilf; at New Bristol location, Mr. Shepatone; 
and at Ciumlwr, the Nottingham partj, Mr. "W. Pike. 
I only mention the names of such as still continue, or 
of those n'ho were accredited Preachers at the time of 
their decease. Some of those who were admitted on 
the first Plan, had been accredited Local Preachers 
before they left England; others had only occasionally 
conducted Prayer- meetings, and delivered exhortations 
in workhouses, Jiospitals, and cottages; but in the 
moral destitution of the Settlement, I found them 
all work to do, in promoting the religious welfare of the 
people ; and our small Societies and cougregatioiis 
were greatly indebted to the- zealous and laborious 
efforts of these brethren, who helped me much in the 
Lord. At a subsequent period two of thetn, Messrs. 
Ayiilf and Shepstone, were introduced into our regular 
Ministry, and have proved tliemselves etninently faitliful 
and useful Missionaries among the heatlien tribes of 
Southern Africa, while another of their number, Mr. 
Sichard Walker, as a Catechist or Assistant Missionary, 
has rendered very valuable service for many years past on 
more than one of our Stations among the native tribes, 
from a variety of causes the original number of Local 
Preachers whose services could be rendered available was 
diminished at a very early period : hence I wrote with 
earnestness and frequency to the Missionary Committee, 
to send at least one Missionary to aid me in my work. 

I was, however, grievously disappointed about this time. 
The Rev. Joseph Taylor had informed me by letter, that 
a Missionary had been directed to proceed from Cape 
Town to assist me in Albany ; but very soon after I had 
been cheered with this intelligence, I learned by a letter 
I 2 
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from Cape Town, that, previously to the arrival of these- 
instructions, Mr. K., the Missionary referred to, had been 
Bent oif to the Dechuana Country, in company with Mr. 
Melville, a gentleman who was going to that region in 
the capacity of a government agent, and who had 
resigned a highly respectable and lucrative office in 
Cape Town, tiiat be migiit go to the far interior, hoping 
thereby to promote the great work of Missions beyond 
the Orange River; and although the Rev. T. L. Hodgaon 
had just arrived from England, yet I was informed that 
he had come out with a special appoiTitraent for Cape 
Town, and I must therefore wait some other favour- 
able opportunity before I could obtain lielp in Albany. 
This was very trying, but Divine Providence soon 
reheveil me from my difficulties, and sent me helpers for 
the work wherein I was engaged. The Missionary 
Committee, finding that I had been thus disappointed, 
promptly sent out for Albany the Rev. William ThreU 
fall, a young man of deep piety and ardent missionary 
zeal, who reached Salem in May, 1822. 

I had previously paid a visit to Somerset and Graaff 
Reinelt; the former being about ninety, and the latter 
one hundred and seventy, miles north of Salem. 
I visited Somerset at the special invitation of B. 
Hart, Est]., who had been an officer in the Cape Regi- 
ment, but was now the superintendent of an extensive 
farming establishment conducted for the Colonial 
Government, with a view to raise supplies of grain and 
cattle for the troops on the frontier. After a few years 
the British settlers were iu a position to contract for 
these supplies, and consequently this establishment was 
superseded, and the place became a town, the head of iv 
diatrict, aud residence of its Local Magistrate and Civil 
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CommiBsiouer. Oe this my first visit I was received 
»'itli great kiudiiess and hospitality by Mr. aud Mrs. 
Hart, and was happy in the opportunity of preaching 
tlie GoBpel to many who had long been deprived of the 
Means of grace, including a considerable number of what 

e called " Prize Negroes," — persons who had been 
found in the Portuguese slave vessels when captured by 

■ cruisers on the coast. When this Government 
farm was broken up, these people were free to go where 
they pleased. Many of them ultimately settled in 
"Graham's Town, where they subsequently formed an 
interesting part of one of oar native congregations- 
Leaving Somerset, I proceeded through a wild-looking 
country, at that time having very few inhabitants, at 

st aiong the road, to Graaff Reinctt, where I was 

eivcd with much brotherly feeling and courtesy by 
the Rev, A. Faure, the resident Minister of the Dutch 
Eeformed Church, but now and for many years past the 
senior Minister of that Church in Cape Town. The 
main object of this journey was for observation, and to 
see what openings there were likely to be in that 
direction for extending our missionary operations when 
I should be reinforced by the arrival of other Mission- 
aries. It did not appear to me that we should, at that 
jieriod, be justified in attempting more in that diiection^ 
than visiting Somerset at regular intervals, should the 
arrival of additional Missionaries render it practicable. 
Graaff Reinett [losscssed in Mr. Paure an excellent 
Minister of the Gospel, who was assisted in the religions 
instruction of the slaves of the towu by a person whom 
he employed for that purpose; but at Somerset, and in 
all the surrounding region, there was no Minister of any 
■denomination. 
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The MissioDary already mentioned, as liaving proceeded 
witli Mr. Melville to the Becliuana country, reached 
Ltiiakoo, the Station of the London Missionary Society, 
nhere the justly-honoured Mr. Moffatt had very recently 
established his residence. After remaining some time 
at tliis jilace, and making some journeys of observation 
in the neighbonrhood, he was discouraged by unfavour- 
able circumstances, and therefore failed to commence a 
Mission. The Rev. S. Broadbent, having proceeded by 
another route to join Inm, was seized n'ith dangerous 
illness, aud was obliged in consequence to return to 
Graaff Eeinett, for medical advice and repose. On their 
arrival at this place, the two Missionaries consulted me ; 
and while Mr. Broadbent was advised to remain and re- 
cruit his health, Mr. K., at my retjaest, came to Albany, 
where he had been previously appointed to labour by 
the Missionary Secretaries in London. On his arrival at 
Salem we were comparatively strong. I requesteil 
him to take up his residence in Graham's Town, 
and Mr. TJirelfall continued to reside with me. And! 
we were now for some time in a position to carry 
on our missionary operations with vigour at Gra- 
ham's Town, Saieni, and all parts of Albany, including 
Somerset. 

We all took part in the opening services of the first 
chapel at Graham's Town, which was dtdicated to the 
service of God on Sunday, November iOth, 1822 ; 
and also at Salem, where the chapel was opened for 
worship, December 31st, 1822. A letter which I 
wrote about three months afterwards, will explain my 
views and feelings on the general affairs of the Mission 
at this period. 

" Salem, March %Wt, l)i23. — We are making some- 
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small progress on this Circuit, chiefly in, matters pre- 
paratory, auil iu aecuriug a foundation for a ijermanent 
work iu Albany. The Graham's Town chapel, which is 
a ueat and substantial stone building, was opened on 
the 10th of November last. I preached iu the morn- 
ing j Mr. Kay in the afternoon, iu Dutch; and Mr. 
Threlfall iu the eveuing. Jlr. Barker, the London 
Society's Missionary, assisted iu the services, and 
preached ou the next evening, {Monday,) on which day 
we held a Love-feast in the chapel, and had a good 
season. One thing that contributed to make it more 
than ordinarily interesting was, the presence of several 
of our Hottentot Society, who spoke with considerable 
propriety aud feeling of the work of God in their souls,. 
Mr. Barker, who favoured us with his presence ou this 
occasion also, was requested to interpret, for the benefit 
of the Eui^lish persons present, what was said by tiie 
Hottentots in Dutch. All, of every class, were much 
gratified and, I trust, edified on the occasion. Por my 
own part I cannot describe what I felt while sitting iu 
tile pulpit, and beliolding before me Europeans and 
Africans iu a mixed group, formerly so rare a sight iu 
this Colony, — hearing them tell, each in his own tongue, 
the wonderful dealings of God towards them ; and this 
in a chapel which had cost me no common pains and 
perplexity in erecting, oning to a variety of circum- 
stances, whichi couldneitherforeseenorcontrol. When 
I considered how God had blessed, in the short space 
of about two years, our small and obscure beginning in 
Graham's Town, I indeed 'thanked God, and took 
courage.' It was mentioned at the opening, as a motive 
for those present to give something more than on any 
common occasion, that this chapel is the first substanticil 
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builcliiig cv* erected for tlie wo[siii|) of God in tbe 
whole of the important and rising District of Albany. I 
feel the more sincere gratitude to those friends who, 
by affording their pecuniary aid, enabled us to effect 
this important and new thing in Graham's Town. A 
few individuals, whose names I would mention, but that 
they love to do good iu private, rendered us the most 
praiseworthy assistance. The chapel has been well 
attended ever since it was opened : all the pews are let, 
and more are erecting, to give additional accominoda- 
tiou to the persons not yet provided wit!i scats, I hope 
much good will be done in that chapel to those who 
attend. 

■ "We commenced a Sunday-school in Graham's Town 
immediately after tbe chapel was opened, in which there 
are about sixty scholars. We need very mncii a build- 
ing for a school-house and chapel, for the llottcutota 
of Graham's Town, to be erected near the barracks. 
A great and good work might be done among 
them, if this were effected; but we cannot expect 
much without we have such a place. About five hun- 
dred rix-dollara have been subscribed, priucipally by the 
Hottentots ihemselves, towards this object; but we 
cannot enter upon it until wc receive your reply to oar 
request in the annual Slinutes sent home two months 
ago, for a grant of fifty pounds to aid us in carrying 
into execution our plan. 

"The Salem chapel was opened on the 31st of 
December, when brother Thrdfall preached, and we 
held a Watch-night. On the 1st of January, Mr. 
Barker, of Tiieopolis, preached, and Mr. K. in the 
evening. Every one was atl'ected with the consideration 
that a Christian congregation was now assembled, in a 
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conimodious and substantial place of worship, where, 
less than three years ago, the silence of the desert was 
nndistnrbed by the exercise of Divine worship. 1 hope 
this chapel will prove a blessing to future generations. 
It has cost me a great deal of trouble, as I had person- 
ally to superintend the building in its progress ; bu£ the 
poor people have helped as far as their peculiar circum- 
stances and poverty would allow. At one end of the 
building a school-room is partitioned off: we have 
fitted it up with desks, &c., in a convenient manner; 
and, through the medium of H. Rivers, Esq., our Land- 
drost, I have prevailed on the Governor to appoint Mr. 
Matthews (mentioned in a former letffer) to be school- 
master to the settlers at Salem and its neighbourhood, 
with a salary from the Colonial Government, the only 
instance of the kind as yet in Albany. Thus our people 
will have the benefit of a free day-school, as well as 
Sunday-school, for their children. 

" The settlers are still in general greatly depressed, 
in consequence of the failure of their successive crops : 
only one kind of wheat, called Bengal, has as yet suc- 
ceeded ; but that does very weU, as do rye, barley, and 
oats. I have procured a quantity of the Bengal wheat 
for seed for our people, and I hope they will have better 
success this year. They are just beginning to plough. 
There has been, in many peculiar cases, very great dis- 
tress among them ; but when I think upon the accounts 
from Ireland, the distress among the settlers appears 
comparatively nothing. I speak generally ; for I know, 
as hinted above, there have occurred some very distress- 
ing cases among the settlers. I have myself distributed 
aid to a considerable amount in a variety of such cases ; 
which have arisen most frequently from accidental causes. 
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and things more immediatelj connected with an infant 
state of society." 

Tlie Mission in Albany now assumed a regular and 
settled form. The congregations steadily increased, and 
our prospects of usefulness were very pleasing. "We 
felt, however, that although there was full work for two 
men, we were hardly justified in retaining tliree on the 
ground at that time, since very little could be expected 
from the people, to aid in defraying the cost of such a 
staff of Missionaries. I ha d been some time desirous of 
visiting Koffraria, to sec whether there was any opening 
for the establishment of a Mission among that namerous 
but heathen and barbarous race of people. I will nar- 
rate, in the second part of this work, the steps that were 
taken, and which ultimately led to the commencement of 
a Wesleyan Mission in that country, at the end of the 
year 1823. As, however, there were diflicuities which it 
took some time to remove, before ive could commence 
the Kaffir Mission, my juoior colleague, Mr. Tbrelfall, 
became somewhat impatient at the delay. He was dis- 
satisfied with having to spend his time and strength 
almost exclusively in preaching to European settlers, 
since he had volunteered for the foreign department of 
ministerial labour, with a view to preaching the Gospel 
among the Heathen. 1 laboured to convince him that 
he was wrong in the view he took of our work m 
Albany, which, in my opioion, could not fail to be a 
great means of enabling us, at no distant date, to enter 
upon the difficult enterprise in Kaffraria, with much 
greater facilities and prospects of ultimate success, from 
our having a considerable body of European Christians so 
near, who would be likely to sympathize with us, and in 
various ways to aid our labours. "We did not entirely 
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Bgiee in opiiiiou on these points ; but on all other sub- 
jects we were aa one heart and soul. He was truly a 
holy and zealous yonng Minister; and notwithstanding 
his disappointed feelings in being obliged to labour 
amongst European colonists, instead of preaching the 
Gospel to the Heathen, which he strongly desired, I 
must bear my testimony here, as I have done in other 
publications, to the anrnestness with which he strove to 
win sonls. His labours among the settler? were brief, 
but "he was a burning and shining light." He was 
greatly loved and respected by them ; and not a few 
attribated chiefly to his pulpit and pastoral efforts their 
being aroused to a sense of the importance and value of 
real religion. 

Mr. Thtelfall's vie"s regarding the call of a Missionary 
in Africa, as being rather to labour among the Heathen 
than amongst professed Christians, had the entire sym- 
pathy, at that time, of the ilev. B. Shaw, who acted very 
much thereon in reference to the work at Cape Town, 
wJiere the opportunities of gathering a considerable and 
influential English congregation were to some extent 
postponed in favour of efforts to collect a congregation 
of black and coloured people, to whom the Missionaries 
preached in the Dutch language. Perhaps, if I had not 
gone to South Africa as a Chaplain or Minister of a 
party of settlers, I might have adopted similar views ; 
but however this may be, I am fully satisfied by our 
past experience, that wherever there is a British Colony 
in justaposition with heathen tribes or natives, it will 
be our wisdom to provide for the spiritual wants of the 
Colonists, while at the same time we ought not to 
neglect taking earnest measures for the conversion of 
the Heathen. 
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Tills view of the matter is in etrict accordance with 
the original intentions of tbe founders of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, as may be seen by the second 
article of its " Laws and Eegulations," which declares 
its object to he to systematize and give full effect to the 
exertions of all " who are friends to the conversion of 
the heathen world, and io the preaching of the Oospel 
generally m foreign landi." lu point of fact, at the 
time when the Society was founded, the Methodist 
Missions had been in operation for many years, and 
already incinded several important Stations among 
British Colonists; while tlie formation of the Society, as 
declared in the same article, was for the purpose of pro- 
moting "the support and enlargement of the Foreign 
Missions, which were first established by the Hev. John 
WzsLEY, M.A., the Eev. Thomas Cokk, LL.D., and 
others, and wliich are now, or shaU be from year to year, 
carried on under the sanction and direction of the Con- 
ference of the people called Methodists." In this 
respect the \Vcslejaii Missionary Society ditfers from 
most of the other modern Missionary Societies, whose 
efforts are limited to the extension of Christianity 
among the Heathen. I think it a subject of gratulation 
and thankfulness that by providential circumstances the 
Methodist Missions have been left entirely unfettered in 
the range of their operations; and the Missionaries 
rejoice that they have a message from God to all men. 
"Whether to white or black, to bond or free, to European 
or Asiatic, American or African, they are alike at hberty 
to proclaim to all within their reach "a free, full, and 
present salvation." By a judicious administration of its 
affairs, the Society, however, expends only a limited 
portion of its funds for the support of Missions amongst 
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European colonists; and the grants in aid of Miasions 

among lliem are merely continued so long as raaj be 
needed to afford opportunity for the colonial congrega- 
tions to provide for the sustentation of their own 
Ministers and religious establishments. 

Tt is a great charity to take the Gospel to our 
emigrant population in the Colonies in their early 
struggles. How many professed Christians and their 
fhildren are thereby saved from degenerating into 
Heathenism ! And surely this is no less an appropriate 
work for a Missionary Society than its unquestionable 
duty to strive to convert the Heathen to Christianity. 
"What glorious results may be expected from these efforts, 
as tiie Colonies grow and expand into numerous peoples 
and nations ! These colonial Missions have already 
been greatly owned of God ; and tlie Society is even now 
reaping immense benefits, and enjoying extended faciUties 
for the prosecution of its noble enterprises, from its 
baving adopted the plan of sustaining Missions among 
the colonists. For this portion of our Missionary 
operations more than one analogy may be found in the 
Kew Testament. Our Saviour commanded His Apostles 
to go first to the lost sheep of the house of Israel; and 
while they afterwards joyfully acted on their extended 
commission to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, yet wc 
learn from the sacred record of their labours, tliat in 
every city their ordinary custom was first to address 
themselves to the resident Jews or Jewish proseiytes. 
In like manner onr colonial Missions aim first at pro- 
moting the spiritual welfare of the Colonists, already 
possessing some knowledge of revealed religion, and 
witii the hope that by awakening an earnest piety 
among them, they will as a natural consequence in due 
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I biniiah both men and taeata to aid in liie 
vigorcms procecatJoa of the work of erangeliziug the 
Heathen aroaiuJ tlicra. 

Aa the Ber. B. Shaw favoured Mr. TLrdfall's views, 
Kt a lime when die prospect of an earlj commenceiDent 
of tbe proposed KafBr Minion was somewbat clouded, I 
consented that lie should leave Albany, and procetil la 
Cape Town. On liis arrival in May, 1823, he was at 
once introduced to Capt^ Owen of the Rojal IVavr, 
who had command of a surveying squadroa employed 
on the Eastern Coast of Afiica, and who offered to t^ke 
him in H.M. frigate the "Leveii," and put him ashore 
at DeUgoa Bay, wliere Captain Owen represented that 
there was a most proraisiug opening for a Jlission. Mr. 
Threlfall without hesitation coDEeiited to go, and was 
eventually put on shore at the place indicated. There 
he remained about a year, living in the grealest discom- 
fort in a very unhealthy climate, aud wa^i finally brought 
nway, in what was considered to be a dying state, by the 
(Japtain of a wlialing vessel. After he reached Cafw 
Town, his health somewhat improved. He was then 
sent, at his own request, to our Station at Xhamies 
Berg, Namaqaaland,- which being an elevated and 
salubrious region, the climate in a sliort time greatly 
renovated his healtli. After a time he started on a. 
loiif; and toilsome journey towards the country of the 
Great Namaquas antl Damaras, on the Western Coast, 
among whom he hoped to preach the Gospel. He was 
nccumpaiiied by Jacob Links, an excellent native 
(Naniaqua) Missionary. They were both attacked at 
night, while sleeping under a bush, and barbarously 
murdered by some miserable natives, for the purpose of 
plundering them of the few articles of food and oilier 
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necessaries which tliey liad in their possession. Thus 
did the excellent Threlfall ofl'er up his life in tlie service 
of the Gospel. 

Before I removed from Albany to commence the Kaffir 
Missioii, in the latter part of 1823, the chapel in Graham's 
TowK, which had only been dedicated for worship about a 
year previously, had become much too small ; and as tbe 
congregation had greatly increased, we found it much 
■easier to obtain means for enlarging the building than for 
its original erection, "We therefore resolved to add to the 
length of the chapel one half of ila existing dimeuBions, 
and to introduce a gallery at one end. Ey these means it 
was rendered capable of holding twice the original 
number of worshippers. While this work was in pro- 
gress, it was necessary for me to proceed beyond the 
borders of the Colony on my projected Mission : hence 
Mr. K, was unavoidably left alone for a few months, till 
the arrival of the Rev. Samuel Young, who was speedily 
sent out bytheMissionaryCommittee, to occupy the vacant 
Station at Salem, and whose steady and judicioas labours 
and conduct proved of the greatest service to the Missioii 
in Albany. I remained in Kaffraria for six years, when 
I was removed at the request of my brethren, and by the 
appointment of the Missionary Committee and the Con- 
ference, to Graham's Town, where it was thought I 
might best serve the cause as the resident Minister and 
Chairman of the District, whic'u at this time was becom- 
ing very much extended in its geographical limits. 
During the six years of my residence in Kaii'raria, we 
were enabled, under the guidance and blessing of Divine 
Providence, to establish four important Missions among 
ihc Kaifirs, and other parts of the country were opening 
to our labours. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The Missionary Committee nobly sustained us at this 
period, by reinforcing our numbers from time to time, 
lu the early part of the year 1830, the Eev. Messrs. 
Palmer, Boyce, and Cameron arrived, Mr. Palmer 
laboured diligently in Albany, and was very useful for 
about three years : he then proceeded to take charge 
of a Station iu Kaffraria, where he prosecuted his work 
with most exemplary zeal and fidelity; and, after en- 
during much hardship, and encountering some serious 
dangers during two Kaffir wars, died suddenly while 
engaged in a noble and generous effort to secure the 
safe removal of the Missionaries and people of two 
Stations from a place where they were believed to be 
exposed to imminent peril of attack from exasperated 
foes. Messrs. Cameron and Boyce happily stiD survive;, 
but although that circumstance restrains my pen, yet I 
cannot refrain from saying that Mr. Cameron, who is at 
present stationed iji Cape Town, has fully developed the- 
};reat ability and devoted piety of which he gave very early 
promise. He has laboured in the vineyard, both within, 
the Colony and in the far interior; and beyond many 
is an able workman, rightly dividing the word of truth. 
The Eev. W. B. Boyce, after spending about thirteen 
years in Southern Africa, constrained by family reasons, 
returned to England ; from whence, after two years, he 
proceeded, at the caU of the Missionary Committee, to 
New South Wales, in the capacity of General Superin- 
tendent of Wesleyan Missions. After a lengthened 
residence in that Colony, he took a distbguished part 
in preparing the way for the formation of the Aus- 
tralasian Conference, of which he was nominated the 
first President. Mr. Boyce is now in England. A 
warm and mutual friendship, which dates from our first 
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acquaintance, renders it needful for me to speak of his 
personal ijualitieg under restraint; but the j^reat and 
valuable services which he was enabled to render to 
our South African Mission, must, without regard to anj 
feeling of private fiiendship, be made to a])pear in the 
second part of this work, when I narrate the early 
hiatory of the Wesleyan Missions in Kaffraria. Messrs. 
John Edwards and W. J. Davis were the nest Mission- 
aries sent to reinforce our number. Both of them have 
laboured long and most successfully in very remote 
parts of tlie interior ; and I trust the great Head of the 
Church will yet spare them to be the instruments 
of turning many to righteousness. 

The work in Albany had steadily progressed under 
the care of the Missionaries, during the period of my 
residence in Kaffraria, It continued to do so after my 
appointment to Graham's Town. In the year 1831, 
there was a remarkable revival of religion among the 
young people of the congregation. Several respectable 
families, who had for some time been attendants at our 
chapel, also participated in the religious quickening 
which was now vouchsafed by the Lord the Spirit. 
Many were truly converted, and Irom that time com- 
menced a course of consistent piety, which continues to 
this time ; while others, after some years of Cliristiaii 
devotedness, died happy in the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, leaving the most pleasing reminiscences to their 
surviving friends, of the beauty and excellence of their 
religious character, and their devoted zeal in the cause 
of the Redeemer. 

Tiie enlarged chapel now became much too small, not- 
withstanding that many families who bad been origi- 
nally Independents, Presbyterians, or Episcopahans, 
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had tronsfeiTCil ilieir attendance to the St. Georgr's 
Episcopal church, or to thn Independent chapel, wiiicli 
had been recently erected jji the town. The growth of 

i congregation rendered it once more necessary to 
take steps for the erection of a larger Metliodist chapel ; 
which it was resolved should also possess a much improved 
architectural character, and stand on a better site than 
tliat oireupied by the old buihhng, Tlie people contri- 
buted liberally ; and a chapel, which cost in all about 
three thousand pounds, was erected. It afforded com- 
fortable accommodation for a congregation of seven or 
eight hundred persons. It was opened for public wor- 
ship on Sunday, the 16tli of December, 18SS. I 
preached in the forenoon ; the Kcv. Mr. Monroy 
(Independent) in the afternoon; and the Rev. W. 3. 
Shrewsbnry in the evening. The Rev. Mr. Davis, 
Baptist Minister, preached on the following Monday 
evening. The collections at these opening services 
amounted to more than one hundred pounds : showing 
the growing means and the increasing interest of the 
people; for at the opening of the first chape! the collec- 
tion scarcely exceeded twenty pounds. Most of tlie 
pews were speedily let; and the large additional 
accommodation soon began to be occupied by an 
increasing and serious congregation. The old chapel 
was retained as a school-house and place of worship for 
the use of a native congregation; consisting, at this 
time, chiefly of prize Uegroes of various African nations, 
and Hottentot?, for whose benefit Divine worship had 
been some time conducted in the Dutch language. 

Having for family reasons obtained leave from the 
Missionary Committee to visit England, I left the 
Colony, for that purpose, in the month of March, 183."). 
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I was succeeded at Graham's Town by the Kev. W. J. 
Slirewsbary, who had been several years in Soiitli 
Africa, and had coranieiiced the important Mission among 
tfie tribe of Kaffirs belonging to the great Chief Hintsa. 
His reputation, as o faithful Minister of Christ, bad pre- 
ceded his arrival in Southern Africa ; for the events 
couuected witli the destruction of the chapel in which 
he had preached in the Island of Barbadoes, and his 
providential escape from the hands of a mob excited to 
fary against him by t!ie most groundless reports and 
extravagant misrepresentations, had given him an 
undesired, but honourable, notoriety among all wlio 
wished well to the black and coloured races in our 
Colonies, and who felt interested in the progress of 
Christianity among them. The very able and truly 
■evangelical character of Mr. Shrewsbury's ministry, 
together with his zealous pastoral efforts, was of the 
greatest service, and many were thereby attracted to the 
new chapel. A most painful domestic bereavement 
■obliged him to leave South Africa and return to 
England, after a comparatively short sojourn in 
Oraham's Town ; but he left behind him an undying 
reputation for piety, ministerial ability, and fidelity. 
On my departure for England the Mission had not 
been quite thirteen years estabhshed, and the state of 
the work in Albany at this time is correctly represented 
in the following extract from a report which I wrote 
for the use of the General Secretaries of the Missionary 
Society in London. 

" A second chapel has been built in Graham's Town 
by the Wesleyan Society. It was opened on the IGtIi 
of December last, and is a very handsome and sub- 
stantial building, capable of accommodating about 
K 2 
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eight hundred hearers. The original chapel, which 
affords room for iipwarda of four hundred persons, is now^ 
used as a school-bouse, and also as a place of worship 
far the black and coloured population, for whose beueSt 
it is requisite to !io!d separate services, as they do not 
generally understand the English language, 
"Within a period of thirteen years, no less than' 
tliirteeu substantial chapels have been erected Jn various- 
parts of the settlement by the voluntary contributions. 
of the inhabitants. In several parts of the District, 
were it not for these chapels, the settlers would have- 

• no facilities whatever for regularly attending public 
worship. Sunday schools have been established in 
connexion with these places of worship; and, in the 
Weslejau schools alone, about eight hundred children 
and adults, including white and black, bond and free, 
are taught to read the word of God, and instructed in 

I the principles and morals of llie Christian religion. 
" By these means not only has the English population 
been preserved from moral degeneracy, but the tone 
of moral and rehgious feeling now existing amongst 
them would not suffer by a comparison with the high 
standard which prevails in the most enlightened 
districts of Great Britain, At the same time th&- 
aborigines have not been neglected ; many of those 
who reside within llie British settlement have been 
brought under the influence of Christianity ; a very 
encouraging nnmber have received baptism, nnd are- 
BOW consistent members of the Christinu Ciiurcli." 
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ItiaiBENCE in England^Itc-Dppoiiitiiiflnt to Sonllitm Africa — KnEir 
Wara— Opiuiun m fo iLo t'liuse of Ihem— 0[ipo!ile Errors regonl- 
iiig the Kdffir Character — Kaffiri are " imtiirul Men "—Their 
inoml State depitlcd in scrlptncal Terms — Tbcir heUhea Caadition 
ilkitrslcs the Value of Christ iaoity—Niimitive of Eveuti— He 
Chirrs Makomo, Dhlnmbi, uad Futo— Makoma's Attact oa the 
AbatBinba^ — EsaEperation on his ExpuUiou from the Knt River — 
Hottentut Settlement ^KativcB nithin the Colonics ciititltd to 
Biitnble Reserves of Land— Such Reserves ahoiild be Icgnlly seemed 
— Opinion of Cotiuni as! oners of Inquiry— Kat River Seltlcmtmt 
well intended— IVaJiiccd evil Consequenees — Lessons taught by 
these Events— Native Sptflements shonlJ not be too large— Should 
he dispersed amon^ the European Colonials — Should nut bo placed 
on a disturbed Bordci— The Govemmcnt and Cape Parliament 
might advantageously appropriate Lands for ITio Natives^ — Danger 
may arise to the Culoiiy from disregarding their Wishes — The 
SetUementa ot the Ilotleiitola and Fingoes cannot now be safely 
distnrhed — Care required by Magistrates and tfiBsiounria in 
wslohing over thcui — My Examination before tie Aborigines Com- 
mittee — Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen— Correct Views published 
at the Time by the WpBleyan Missionaiy Soriety. 

I WAS absent from Uie Colony exactly four years, having 
arrivediiiGraham'sTown, on nay return, in Marcli, 1837. 
Three years of tlie time I was stationed on tlie Leeds 
West Cireuit, which covered the same ground as that 
now occupied by the Leeds Second and Fourtii Circuits. 
It was my privilege and happiness to labour in great 
harmony with roy colleagues and the people on this im- 
f ortent Circuit. During the period of my sojoara here. 
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our zealous people erected and 0]}eTied the large build- 
ing called Oxford Place Ciiapel, I learned many useful 
lessons, while stationed here, from my successive Super- 
iuteiidejits, (the late Eev. Messrs. R. Wood and J. 
Anderson,} and was very happy in my Circuit duties. 
But the design of my visit to England being to a great 
extent accomplisheil, I readily consented, on the cnll 
of the Missionary Secretaries and Committee, to go out 
again to Graham's Town; and at the Conference {of 
18U6) I received an appointment as "General Super- 
intendent of the Weslejan Missions in South Eastern 
Africa," which office I continued to hold till my last 
return to England in 1856, a period of twenty years. 
During my sojourn in England, I was never separated 
in feeling and sympathy from the ofi'airs of the South 
African Mission; and the friends of our Missionary 
Society afforded me abundant opportunities to represent 
its state, and plead its cause, both in the metropolis 
and in most parts of England and Irclaud. My journeys 
and attendance at Missionary Meetings, in addition to 
my regular Circuit duties, were, at times, more than 1 
could easily accomplish; bot my health was generally 
good, and by the kindness of Ministers and people T 
was sustained in this pleasing but exhausting work. 

"While I was in England, the distressing intelligence 
arrived that a war had broken out between the border 
Kaffir tribes (Amaxosa) and the culonists. There had 
been several collisions of the same kind between the 
Kaffirs and the old Dutch colonists, long before the 
arrival r>E the British settlers on the border, A very 
destructive war of this kind, involving the loss of many 
lives and destruction of much property, had only been 
terminated by the success of the British troops in 1B19.. 
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Peace had been made about a year before the arrival 
of the British settlers, at au interview between Lord 
Charles Somerset, the Governor of the Colony, and the 
Kaffir Chief, Gaika, whom the Colonial Government at 
that time very unwisely chose to regard as the King or 
chief governing authority of Kaffraria. From that 
period till the end of the year 1834, there had been 
occasional robberies of cattle, and murders perpetrated 
by the Kaffirs on the English settlers, which were 
frequently retaliated by active patrols of troops, when 
not peaceably compensated by the Chiefs; but nothing 
like a general war had occurred. As the three succes- 
sive Kaffir wars of 1834, 184G-7, and 1850-2, have had 
a great effect on all the affiiirs of tiie British settlers, 
and have likewise operated powerfully on the condition 
and recent history of the Kaffir tribes, I think the 
reader will expect some statement of my opinion 
concerning the origin, conduct, and result of these 
wars, and the most probable means of preventing their 



I will state at once, and in the most explicit terms, 
tliat 1 do not regard these lamentable collisions as the 
result of any intentional injustice on the part of the 
Colonial Government, and much less as the elfect of 
any generally oppressive conduct indulged by the British 
settlers towards the border tribes. Of course, the few 
acts of individual wrong or injustice whicli may have 
been perpetrated, I neither wish to justify nor to palliate ; 
but I am now speaking of tlie behaviour of the mass 
of the settlers towards the Kaffir people, previously to the 
outburst of the first Kaffir war Jn 1834. I know that 
in thus stating the case 1 shall appear, to some of 
my rcnilcrs at least, as recording an opinion very 
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^V matenally dilFering from the representations luatle by 
^H other writers on the same topic, who have generally 
^H been regarded, tiom their position and supposed kiiow- 
^M ledge of tiie facts, to be most trustworthy authorities. 
^H I am also aware that I must encounter the disapproval 
^H of many persons in tliis country, who Lave been 
^H accustomed to view the Kaffirs as so many harmless 
^H sheep attacked from time to time by ravenous wolves 
^^1 in the form of an oppressive race of British colonists. 
^^1 But as my opinion has been honestly formed, after a 
^^P long and minute acquaintance with the subject, I would 
^^t respectfully submit that there has been very much mis- 
apprehension in certain circles on tliis point. I do 
not accuse any oiie of intentional misrepresentation; 
but these affairs liave too often been stated by public 
writers after the manner of special pleaders. On one 
Land, every fact and circumstance has been detailed, and 
commented upon to weariness, whenever calculated to 
induce & judgment favourable to the innocence of the 
Kaffir and the rapacity of the colonist. On the other 
hand, there has been a class of writers who have 
written concerning the native tribes in terms which 
betray an utter want of fairness in reviewing their 
character and conduct. These have measured the Chiefs 
and the people by the standard which obtains in our 
own Christianized nation ; and because they are found to 
come very far short of the required altitude in morals 
and mauners, they have been represented as altogether 
destitute of the characteristics and dignity of human 
nature, and consequently only fit to be dealt with as 
animala of an inferior grade in creation. 

I need hardly say that I have no sympathy with 
the views of either of these extreme parties. The XafGra 
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are men possessing all the faculiies and feelings of 
humanity. There are of course diversities of mental 
power amongst them, as among all other races of man- 
kind ; but they probably possess as much capacity for 
mental improvement as the people of any other nation ; 
4ind no one who has seen them would ever question 
their physical ability for being trained to any of the 
4fft8 or habits of the most advanced civilized society, 
were they placed in circumstances that favoured such a 
developement of their powers and fiiculties. But they 
have partaken^ in common with all the children of Adam, 
of the evil consequences of his fall. A gentleman once 
described tliem before a Commit tee of the House of 
Oommons, as " natural born thieves/' He might have 
said more; he might have truly represented them in the 
words of the AVeslevan Conference Catechism, as "all 
bom proud, self-willed, lovers of tlie world, and not 
lovers of God/' In regard to their original moral con- 
-dition they are neither better nor worse than others. 
But for thousands of years tlieir ancestors, like them- 
selves, have been Heathens. The liglit of traditionary 
knowledge concerning God and moral subjects has been 
growing more and more dim, till we at lengtli found 
them in a state of almost total darkness. Through jsuch 
a succession of dreary ages, groping their way in a con- 
stantly increasing obscurity, can wc wonder if wc ik)w 
find them very far gone from righteousness? so that the 
humiliating description of unmitigated ungodliness con- 
tained in the Scriptures is literally applicable to them : 
"There is none righteous, no, not one: there is none 
that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. 
They are all gone out of the way, they are together 
l>ecome unprofitable ; there is none that doeth good, no. 
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not o!ic, Tlicir throat is an open eepolclire ; with tlieir 
tongues they have used deceit ; the poison of asps is 
under their !ips : whose nnoutli is full of cursing and 
bitterness : their feet are swift to shed blood : destruc- 
tion and misery are in tlieir ways : and the woy of peace 
have they not known : there is no fear of God before 
their eyes." {liom. iii. 10-18.) 

It is a subject which I shall not here attempt to 
investigate, to what extent the continueil indulgence of 
the most gross and debasing vices, by successive genera- 
tions of ignorant Heathens, may operate in producing a 
peculiar normal condition, wherein certain forms of sin 
arc specially prominent, and, consequently, become 
peculiarly cliaracteristie of their race. No doubt all 
heathen nations greatly differ, in their general ideas and 
habits, from nations which have long possessed the 
Divine law, and the elevating and resti-aining influence 
of t!iB worship of the true God. Observant and 
thoughtful men, who have travelled or lived among 
people placed in tlie same circumstances as the Kaffirs 
of South Africa, will never think of raising the question 
whether Christianity, with her Bible, and her Ministry, 
and ordinances, has improved and raised the condition 
of those nations among whom her influence has been 
felt for any lengthened period. The moral contrast 
between immitigated Heathenism, aiid even an incipient 
Christianity, will be found to present most conclusive 
evidence of the humanizing and civilizing tendency of 
our lioly religion. All this, however, seems to have 
been strangely overlooked or forgotten by many, when 
they have spoken or written on the subject of the wars 
on our Kaffir border. Several popular and distin- 
guiebed writers, under the influence of a strong 
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bias, in some cases produced br local, party, or per- 
sonal causes, ha%'e so grouped and rcpreseuted the 
allied facts in their publications, as to have produced 
in the public mind the most erroneous ideas rt'specting 
die moral state and character of the native tribes ; load- 
ing to an impression that, in these sad and painful 
conflicts, the Kaffirs have always been right, and 
the colonists as invariably wrong. It has been 
generally understood and firmly believed by large 
classes of the most Christian, humane, and philan- 
thropic people of this country, that the Kaffirs weie 
merely fighting in defence of their liberty and territory ; 
while the colonists urged on aggressive war, for the 
purposes of oppression and the annexation of the Kaffir 
country. Never was there a popular error with so 
little reason to excuse it. Only I must request the 
reader to mark well that I allude exclusively in this 
place to the history of the British settlers, and the 
Kaffirs on the eastern border of the Colony, since the 
year 1820. 

As stated above, a peace was concluded with the 
principal Kaffir Chief by the Governor of the Colony in 
1819, in which the boundary between the Colony and 
Kaffraria was distinctly defined. The British settlers 
arrived in 1820, and had, of course, nothing wliatever 
to do with that transaction. Tin's treaty was succeeded 
by a peace between the colonists and Kallirs, which 
endured for fourteen years ; the general harmony 
being only disturbed by occasional robberies and mur- 
ders, perpetrated within the Colony by small marauding 
parties. A tract of country, intervening between the 
Great Fish Eiver and the Keiskamma, had been 
reserved by the treaty of 1819, as a sort of neutral 
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territory, to prevent the too close prosimity of the 
Ka£[ira and colonists; and thus to render the danger of 
disputes and collisions between thein less imminent. 
Tiie KafGr Cliiefs, however, seemed so much disposed to 
cultivate terms of amity with the English, that Matomo, 
the son of Gaika, was allowed to re-occupy the Kat 
River, which, by the treaty, had been included within 
the limits of the Colony ; but which Gaika and his sons 
chose to say they had not understood to be ceded as part 
of the neutral territory. No doubt this concession, for 
the time, was very pleasing to the Gaika Chiefs and 
their tribes ; and as they were told that they were 
to hold these lands pending good behaviour, it is 
likely that they were hereby restrained from many 
depredations which they might otherwise have 
committed. 

Tiie Dhlambi Chiefs, including the tribe of Pato, 
with which I lived from 1824 to 1H30 inclusive, felt 
aggrieved by the treaty of 1819, as it had deprived 
them of their share of the neutral territory, over which 
they denied that Gaika ever had any right or control, and, 
therefore, he had no power to cede it away. I represented 
their views and feelings to the Government of tbe day; 
and, at a public interview held between the Command- 
ant of Kafi'raria and the Cliiefs, in the presence of a 
considerable military force and a large assemblage of 
tlie Kaffirs, I rendered important assistance in bringing 
about a good understanding between the Government 
and the powerful Chief Dhlambi; whose tribe now 
moved to their old country, between the Buffaloe and 
Keiskamma Rivers, from whence they had been 
driven during the war of lSlS-19. I afterwards urged 
Pato's request, for permission to re-occupy hia portion 
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of the neutral ground on the coast westward of the 
Keiskamma. T!ie Government, after niucU corre- 
spondence and discussion, at length acceded to his 
wishes, and allowed this tribe (the Araagunukwajbi), 
first to occupy a part of it, and tlieii, on their good 
behaviour for a number of years, the whole, as far a» 
the Great Fish River ; and, for some eighteen years, 
they remained in peaceful re-occupation of the country 
that had been ceded in 1819. 

In tjie year 1828, Makomo thought proper, with his 
clan, to attack a small Abatembu tribe, living behind 
the Kat Bergen, in doing which he pursued them into 
the colonial territory ; and, while the Government was' 
at i>eaee witli the nation of Abatembu, his warriors 
killed or wounded many of them, and carried off at the 
! time a large number of their cattle. For this 
outrage it was resolved to espel this Chief from the 
territory wiiich he had been suH'ered to occu[)y, as a 
special act of favour, contrary to the treaty of 1S19. 
The repeated robberies and murders committed by his 
people, during several previous years, on the farms of 
the adjoining Dutch colonists, and this crowning act 
of aggression on the Tembookie tribe, were considered 
to be sufficient evidence that they were unworthy to 
enjoy this privilege auy longer; since they seemed dis- 
posed to make the favourable position which tliey 
occupied in the valleys surrounded by the Kat Berg, 
a sort of garrison, whence they could at their pleasure 
sally forth and commit acts of aggression on their 

I neighbours, both white and black, Makomo and his 
people were, therefore, expelled by the British and 
colonial forces, liappily without bloodshed, from the 
Kat Eiverj and obliged once more to take up their 
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abode within tlie limits assigned to the Gaika tribe by 
the treaty of 1810. 

I have no doubt that tbis proceeding greatly exas- 
perated JIakomo nnd his people, who could not under- 
stand how our Government, acting upon a principle 
of justice, should inflict this forfeiture on them for an 
aggression on u neighbouring native tribe. The subse- 
quent war of ] S3i-5 was, consequently, headed and 
directed chiefly by Makomo, who despaired of recovering 
possession of this much coveted tract of land, when he 
saw that shortly after his expulsion it was peopled by 
the authority of the Colonial Government. Bnt when 
the question is raised. What had the British settlers to 
do with this transaction ? the only reply that can be 
given is. Absolutely nothing ! Tliey neither called for 
the expulsion of Makomo, nor did they aid in any way 
to eftect it. " But did tliey not get possession of the 
Kat River lands ? " Not an acre of them. The 
Government resolved to form a large settlement in that 
locality, consisting of Hottentots and other Africans, 
born or naturalized in the Colony. These classes of 
people were invited to take possession : and as they 
arrived &om various parts of the Colony, these lands were 
subdivided among them. Several villages were formed ; 
and at length a population of this description, without 
any admixture of European race, saving a Minister of the 
Dutch Informed Clmrch, (the Rev. W. R. ThomsonJ 
and the Rev. Messrs. Reed of the London Missionary 
Society, who undertook the pastoral charge of the people, 
— was settled in the district from whence Makomo had 
been driven. 

It is quite beside my present purpose to discuss the po- 
licy of this measure of the Colonial Govenment, for wliich 
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I Sir Andries Stockenstrom, at that time Commissiotier- 
[ GeneralforfrontieraffairSjischiefljresponsibie. lenttrely 
[ ■concurred at the time, and do so now, in the opinion that 
I the Hottentot race, having been very improperly deprived 
I by the old Dutch Government of all right in the soil of 
I the Colony, once belonging to their forefathers, it was fair 
] and re;isonabIe that some steps alionld have been tajien 
I" io provide those among them who had the means of 
y rendering the land available for their own support, with 
L Buitable locations, to be held in their own name and right. 
I am decidedly hostile, on grounds both of justice and 
[ood policy, to any plan of colonization which deprives 
J the natives of ali right in the soil. There should be 
I ample reserves of lands of average value made for them 
in all parts of a territory, which is governed by onr 
«oloiiial rulers, and generally occupied by our colonists. 
For a time tliese lands should he legally vested in trus- 
tees, selected from a class of persons who, by their 
inclination or position, must be naturally careful for 
their interests; or, perhaps, still better, they might 
fcjremaia under tlic responsible management of the 
■ governor foe the time being, without, however, giving 
pliim power to alienate such lands for other purposes j 
' «seepting under special anthority of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, granted on the concurrent 
recommendation of the local Pariiamcut. In whatever 
manner the lands are secured j)ro tempore, there should, 
L however, be a proviso, that, tis aoon as any of the 
k natives erect appropriate dwellings, and are presumably 
1 .acquainted with the rights and privileges arising from 
I tile ownership of real property, they should receive legal 
Ititlcs, vesting their own lands in their own names in 
phe usual manner; and then they may be safely allowed. 
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Bike all other classes of the commumty, "to do what 
they btU with their own." Tlie result in the coarse of 
jpmc would be, ttiat the idle and worthless would dis- 
Ipse of their landed property, and he eompelled, by 
jeir own want of character and thrift, to join the 
who must seek employment from others, to 
secure for themselves the means of subsistence ; while the 
more industrious and sober would be found, as a class, to 

►lise in character, and support themselves in comfort on 
fiieir own lioraesteads and allotnieuts. Ilis Majesty's 
Commissioners of Inquiry long ago expressed an opinion 
decidedly favourable to the granting of land to the 
nalivesj althongh it appears from their report to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, printed in 1S30, liiat 
they considered it "desirable that the Hottentots should 
not be congregated in one spot ; and that, in restoring^ 
to tlicm a portion of that territory which was once 
their own, and in admitting them to the enjoyment of 
privileges in common witii the rest of His Majesty's 
subjects in South Africa, any measures should be 
avoided which might tend to impress them with an 
opinion that they are destined to form a distinct class 
of the population."* 

I After the above expression of my views, the reader 
will perceive that I do not wish to represent the settle- 
ment of the Hotteutots on the vacant lands of the Kat 
Biver as^er «ean evil proceeding. On the contrary, I 
think Sir Andries Stockenstrom, acting in his capacity 
as Commissi oner- General, deserves all honour for 
recommending and carrying out this honest and bold 
measure ; which he designed to be at once an act of 
justice to the coloured people, and a means of defence 
• Commiasioiier Bigjc's Report on tie Huttcntot Popiilslion, p. 23. 
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for an exposed part of theColonyj agninat t!ie incursions 
of the border Kaffirs. But it was an experiment ; and, 
however well and honestly intended, it led to some very 
disastrous results, both as it regards the colonists and 
thenatives. I do not meanthat experience showathatit 
was wrong to grant to tlie natives the possession of a 
part of the lands which had belonged to their fore- 
fathers. Experience never shows an act of justice to be 
wrong. But the result in this case has shown that 
although it was fair and reasonable to grant these peo- 
ple a right in the soil, yet the time and mode of doing 
it, in this instance, entailed certmn evil consequences. 

ITiasT, it greatly exasperated the Chief Makomo and 
his people, and rendered them very dangerous neigh- 
bours. Secosdlx, it brought together from all parts 
of the Colony a great body of natives, esceeding four 
thousand in number; having among them painful 
Temembrances of grievous wrongs, suffered by some of 
them from certain Dutch farmers before the establish- 
ment of regular government and courts of justice in the 
border districts ; and with yet more painful traditions, 
some true, and others exaggerated, or wholly false, of 
injuries sustained from the same class of colonists, at a 
still remoter period. This concourse of people, inclu- 
ding about one thousand able-bodied men, all armed, 
and well knowing how to use their fire-arms, were thus 
entirely separated from the rest of the colonial commu- 
nity, whom they were unhappily induced, by a variety 
of events, to regard as hostile to them and their interests. 
In consequence of this arrangement, they gradually lost all 
sympathy with the white inhabitants ; and as many of 
the latter no doubt disliked seeing numbers of people 
collected together, as thc-y conceived, without means ot 
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honest Bubsistenccj and who might be fiilly and more 
usefully employed as labourers on their farms, which 
could not be properly managed for laek of such labour,— 
estranged and even hostile feelings were gradually pro- 
duced between the two classes, Thibdly, this large 
body of the Hottentots and other races were placed 
close to the Kaffirs, that they might act as a frontier 
guard for that part of the Colony ; but it was not fore- 
seen that this proximity afforded opportonity for inter- 
course between the two races, which might lead to 
serious conseqaeiiccs affecting the peace of the country. 
In point of fact, there is now no doubt that at a rather 
early period a friendly intercourse, but, from the cir- 
cumstances of the time, of dangerous tendency, was 
opened between the natives located on the Kat River, 
and their Kaffir neighbours. Many of the former, 
indeed, conid speak the Kaffir language ; and not a few 
were connected in various ties of relationship with the 
neighbouring Kaffirs, in consequence of that intermin- 
gling of tribes and families which always occurs in 
border districts. Hence there is evidence sufficient to 
«how that treasonable intercourse took place between 
certain Hottentots and the Kaffirs, a short time before 
the war of 1S34- ; and although during the war, and the 
subsequent one of 184G, the great body of the Kat 
Eiver people rendered valuable service in the defence of 
the country, yet, at the very commencement of the last 
Tvar, (1850,) there arose a fierce rebellion among the 
natives of that' settlement, which speedily involved a 
large proportion of its population, who became most 
■dangerous enemies of the Colony ; and, by their alliance 
with the Kaffirs, for a time placed the colonial border, 
with its scattered population of British settlers, iu the 
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most extreme peril aiitl danger. Indeed, it is undeniable 
that the greatest atrocities committed during tliat 
period were perpetrated by these people and other 
natives, with whom thej were unhappily induced to 
connect themselves. 

The lesson to be learned from all this as to the 
future, — and it is hoped that the Governors of the 
various South African Colonies will not forget it, for 
similar circumstances are likely enough to arise here- 
after, — is not, indeed, that the natives should be 
deprived of all right in the soil. On the contrary, let 
ithem have as much of the land as is requisite, whereon 
■■to raise for themselves such a subsistence as will render 
them comfortable and happy ; but in securing this end, 
care should be taken to avoid, as far as circumstances 
will allow, the pbiiting unmanageably large masses of 
them together in one locality, A population of from 
one to two thousand is as many as it is desirable to 
place in one neighbourhood. A much less number 
than one thousand, however, wonld hardly form a 
sufficient congregation and supply of children for 
central schools, to render it probable that any re- 
sponsible Society or Cliurch authority would appoint 
a Minister to the pastoral oversight of the people; 
and without a resident Jlissionary of character and 
aeal, attached to one or other of the recognised Chris- 
tian denominations, any collection of natives within 
the limits of the Colonies of Southern Africa is almost 
sure, in the present circumstances especially of tlie 
Kafhr and Eechnana tribes, to become a centre of 
wickedness, and a source of trouble and disquiet to the 
surrounding country. 

Plant native settlements where necessarv, with it 
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manageable population, in various parta of the Colonics,, 
and let there always be a " native reserve " in close 
proximity to the colonial toivnsj for the residences of 
those who seek employment there ; and let the people' 
of the native settlements, or from tlie town reserves, 
mingle freely with the surrounding farmers. The 
farmers will generally be glad to employ them; and as 
the natives are nnder the full protection of the law, and 
can take their labour to the best market, they may be 
safely left to their natural shrewdness for securing feu" 
wages according to the value of tbeir services. The 
colonists can find suitable employment for a numerous 
body of occasional labourers, especially during the busy 
seasons of the year, in ploughing and reaping, sheep- 
washing and shearing. The steady pursuit of a system 
of this kind may be expected to cause kindly feelings 
gradually to grow up between colonists and the natives 
whom they occasionally employ ; while many of the 
children of the latter will be induced to become 
domestic servants in the families of the European 
classes, and thus acquire improved habits of great value 
in promoting their comfort, and advancing them in 
the general scale of social life in the Colony. As far 
as possible, it would be well to avoid planting these 
native settlements on any exposed border, and in 
contact with tribes known or supposed to be hostile or 
unfriendly. Past experience — better than any theory 
— shows that this is fraught with danger. But disperse 
these settlements through various suitable parts of the 
Colony : in times of war and commotion they will 
render quite as good service when summoned as ii 
militia force to tlie point of danger, and they will 
be less liable to be successfully tampered with 
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designing African Chiefs in more peaceable 

iods. 

The chief diiEcuLty in the Cape- Colony in carrying 
■out extensively a plan of this kind arises from the fact, 
that in all those parts of the country where such a 
system ivould he most desirable, as a mattur of safety 
and good policy, and ahke promotive of the interests of 
all classes, — there are few, if any, snitable localities at 
■the disposal of Government. Bnt surely the Cape 
Parh'ament might be found willing, for such an objeCt, 
i sanction that a limited amount arising from 
the sale of the very extensive tracts of Government 
land on some parts of the border, and elsewhere, 
should be applied to a distinct fund, and be appro- 
priated by the Executive Government ia the purchase 
of suitable lands whereon to form such native settle- 
ments in various parts of the Colony. The money so 
expended need not be regarded as lost. It would, in 
fact, be an investment; for the annual quit rent, which 
could be easily obtained from the native grants, would 
return to- the treasury a handsome amount of interest. 
Under existing -circumstances, without some such plan 
is adopted, no power possessed by the Government or 
Cape Parliament can prevent numbers of Kaffirs and 
other natives from congregating in considerable bodies 
in various parts of the country, destitute of all moral 
and religious instruction, and comparatively free from 
.all magisterial or legal control. Bnt even if the police 
throughout the Colony can be so increased as to 
.prevent so undesirable a result, the natives will then 
inevitably migrate again to the countries from whence 
ithey came, and, by their acquired colonial knowledge, 
■will prove very apt agents for any native Chiefs beyond 



iBe bonier, who may desire to recomineiice a scries of 
border wars. They arc fond of the sodetj of that 
own. class, and the best disposed and most infloentul 
of them wiD not, in general, snhmit to be presented 
from baring anj plaf« which they can consider as their 
home, and to which th^ may occasionally, at least, 
bare the opportDnitr of resorting. The colonists, aa 
repfeseoted by their Pariiament, have now their optknt 
to consider the pecoliarities of the native mind, and to- 
adapt the measures of Goverument to meet them, so 
that the vast native popnlation may be gradually settled 
in their midst, as peaceful and indnstricms oommonities ; 
or by a firm and stem denial of all means tending to 
render the natives possessors of homesteads, and in- 
habitants of well conducted commnnities, they may 
produce such a state of feeling among all classes of 
the coloured people, — retained exclusively in service, — 
as will sooner or later produce a servile war, which may 
prove far more terrible in its consequences than any 
Kaffir war hitherto experienced on the border. 

I trust this long digression wUl be fonnd not 
altogether uninteresting to the general reader, as it 
will explain, at least in outline, the principal difBculties 
connected with settling and making proper provision 
for the natives residing within the limits of our South 
AfricDti Colouiea. The error of locating such large- 
massua of natives together on an exposed border, which 
has been twice committed by th^ settlement of the 
Hottentots on the Kat River, and the Eingoes on certaia 
tmots on the same frontier, cannot now be remedied. 
The objects kept in view by the several Governors and 
other influential persons iu founding these settlements, 
were undeniably good. They wished at once to secure 
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the safety of the Colony, and to promote the welfare 
of the natives, by these arrangements; and no candid 
person can deny that many highly beneficial results 
have arisen from placing these native settlements under 
the pastoral care of Christian Missionaries, and the 
control of responsible Magistrates. But experience 
I shown that these results might have been even 
more extensively realized, had the settlements been 
smaller, and more dispersed among the various frontier 
districts, further removed from actual contact with the 
neighbouring Kaffir Chiefs and tribes. The Hottentot 
Bnd Pingoe locations have, however, now been too long 
established to be again interfered with. They could 
not be materially disturbed, but at the peril of pro- 
ducing very great mischief. They must therefore 
remain as they are, but it behoves the Government to 
give its most careful attention to the affairs of these 
people. The Magistrates who reside among them, 
should be men at once firm and independent, kind and 
considerate ; and a sufficient body of Missionaries and 
School Teachers should be constantly moving abont 
among them, devoting themselves exclusively to their 
religions and educational duties, and leaving all fiscal 
and secular matters to be dealt with exclusively by the 
ofBcers of Government ; the Missionaries and Teachers 
readily aiding them in any efi'oi'ts to induce the people 
to improve their agriculture, and in whatever may be 
likely to elevate their domestic habits and advance their 
social comfort. 

During my residence in England I was twice ex- 
amined, at considerable length, before the "Aborigines 
Committee" of the House of Commons, which, in con- 
sequence of the KafRr war of 1S34-5, had been 
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appointed, on the urgent representations of that most 
indefatigable and honest friend of Africa and the African 
race, the late Sir Fowell Buxton, Bart. On tlie arrival 
of the mail bringing news of this sudden outburst of 
the KatEr tribes on the border districts of the Colony, I " 
also addressed a long letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, at 
that time Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the 
subject. This communication was acknowledged with 
thanks, and was printed, without abridgment, among 
the evidence collected by the Aborigines Committee. It 
was also published in a separate form as a pamphlet, 
and was somewhat extensively circulated. If any one 
feels sufficiently interested in the matter to examine 
that letter aud my evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, he will find that the opinions I have ex- 
pressed in this chapter on the cause of the Kaffir war 
of that ])eriod are substantially the same as those which 
I then put forth. During a subsequent residence of 
more than twenty years, with many opportunities for 
observing what waa going forward, having trustworthy 
correspondents among the various tribes, being on very 
friendly terms with most of the principal Chiefs, and 
having had the honour to be consvdted on several im- 
portant occasions by the successive Governors of the 
Colony, and other high officials, on matters connected 
with native affairs and the peace of the border ; I may 
surely claim to be even better acquainted with the whole 
bearing of the subject than I was in 1835. I have, how- 
ever, found no reason to alter, but much to justify the 
general statement in which 1 summed up my remarks 
in one part of my letter to Lord Aberdeen, aud which I 
will here repeat: "Thus your Lordship will perceive 
that I attribute the present disturbed state of the Kaffir 
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border, not to any cnieltieB perpetrated by tlie British I 

settiers upon the KafGrs; not to any want of humanity I 

in the British officers in their treatment of the native " 
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■ of zea! and activity in the protection of 
British lives and property; but to the moral stete and 
predatory habits of the Kaffirs, the evil tendencies 
of which have been aggravated by the esceediogly mia- 
chievoas character of our border policy." 

The views entertained by the General Secretaries of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society regarding the outbreak 
of the Kaffir war, are thus clearly set forth in their 
announcement to the friends of our Missions, as pub- 
lished in the " Missionary Notices " for May, 1835 : — 

"Long before this number of our 'Notices' can be 
circulated, our readers, generally, will have learned, 
from the public jounaals, the deeply afflictive intelli- 
gence which has arrived from South Africa during the 
last few weeks. We refer to the fearful calamity which, 
in the month of December, overtook the sefctlera in the 
Albany District, and other portions of the Eastern 
Borders of the British Colony, by an irruption of the 
pagan Kaffirs, who passed the frontier hne at various 
points, and in very numerous bodies, and have pursued 
a course of plunder, devastation, and murder, the 
description of which is too horrible for minute recital 
in oar pages. At the date, however, of the latest 
accounts hitherto received, (January 80th,) there was 
reason to hope that the progress of the invaders had 
been arrested ; and that general security and tranquillity 
would, io some tolerable degree, be speedily restored : 
but the loss of hfe, as well as of property, has, we fear, 
been very considerable ; and the distress entailed by the 
visitation will be both intense and enduring. Amidst 
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these scenes of alacm and peri!, we are happy to state, 
there is reason to believe that the lives of all our beloved 
Missionaries, and their families, have been graciously pre- 
served. For this signal mercy, we unite with them and 
their numerous Enghsh Iriends in offering devout 
thanksgivings to Divine Providence. Their circum- 
stances, however, and those of our Societies in South 
Africa, are still anch as to call for the tenderest 
sympathy, and entitle them to a very special interest in 
the prayers of all who have the cause of Christ at heart. 
When more ample intelligence shall have arrived //ow 
themaehes, we shall endeavour to satisfy the intense 
anxiety of our readers by publishing the particulars. 
In the mean time we rejoice to add, that the influence 
of Christianity, where its truths and institutions had 
previously been brought into even partial operation, 
appears to have been considerably pacific and salutary 
on those Chiefs and tribes who had made any explicit 
actnowledgment of its authority ; and that the mischief 
has thus been, in some degree, checked aBif mitigated. 
Had the Gospel been more extensively propagated, and 
the moral feelings and habits of the natives at large 
brought under its mild and ameliorating control, by 
means of a more adequate supply of Missionaries and 
Schoolmasters than has hitherto been afforded to 
Kaffraria, even by the united efforts of all the Societies, 
who can tell how much of the calamity might have been 
altogether jtreveided ? Large and powerful masses of 
ttnciristiaiiiied and uncivilized men can never long be 
safe neighbours to a Christian Colony. We mnat give 
them onr religion, if we would reckon with certainty on 
securing their cordial confidence and friendship." 
The painful subject is again referred to in a subse- 
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qnent nnmber of the "Missionary Notices" for the 
same year, in the foilovring passage; wbich displays an 
acquaintance with the subject most creditable to the 
writer. Much evil would have been prevented, if all 
popular EnglisVi writers who at this period hastily 
undertook to enlighten the world concerning the causes 
of the Kaffir war, had taken similar care, first, to 
become thoroughly familiar with the facts, and, after- 
wards, to apply a sound philosophy in accounting for 
them. 

"It is, not our province to dwell at large upon the 
causes of the Kaffir war. Those who are aware of the 
irritating effect produced upon the mind of Makomo, by 
a snccessioii of such measures as that to which the Eev. 
Wilham Shaw has referred, in his ' Letter to the Earl 
of Aberdeen,' lately pablished, (a pamphlet which we 
strongly recommend to those who desire thoroughly to 
understand the subject,) will not be at a loss to account 
for the origin of the recent calamity. But of whatever 
Makomo and his brother Tyalie might have to complain, 
in respect to the policy pursued by the Colonial Govern- 
ment, Hiiitza had no personal grievance to be redressed. 
His territories were too remote to sufl'er from any incur- 
sions from the Colony. On one occasion, when threat- 
ened with invasion from other tribes, he had been 
defended by the colonial forces ; and he had always the 
means at command for protecting his people against the 
wrong-doings of any English traders who might visit or 
reside among them. It would not reaUy serve the cause 
of humanity to deny, that his native cupidity had no 
small share in prompting him to cherish and promote 
the war. It would be a mistaken philanthropy, and a 
palpable contradiction of St. Paul's description of the 
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^^H Gentile world, to represent mere lieathen men as eom- 
^^M biniiig in their character all that is Doble and excellent. 
^^M It is not their virtue which entitles them to our sjmpa- 
^^M thj, hut their bondage to demoralizing and cruel super- 
^^M stitioos, and their need of that Gospel which alone can 
^^r save fallen man ; and the fearful energy even of Ijheic 
vices tends only to strengthen the appeal in their behalf. 
The death of Ilintza is an event deeply to be deplored : 
Christian charity would have rejoiced in his preservation 
and flna! subjugation to the GospeJ; yet his murderous 
intentions towards the Missionary can scarcely be 
doubted. His growing dislike to 'the truth as it is ia 
Jesus,' united with other motiveSj had evidently placed 
the Mission family in imminent peril : and their provi- 
dential deliverance is cause of gratitude. The heroic 
firmness of the Missionary, whicli proved, most probably, 
the means of preserving the lives of the new converts 
from the vengeance of the pagan Chief, will be duly 
appreciated by our readers; and the friends of the 
Society will oiTer their fervent prayers to the great 
Head of the Church, that the scattered Hock in the late 
Hintza's territories may speedily be collected again, and 
that the hopeful work which had been begun among his 
people may be prosecuted more successfully than ever." 
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BtruBN to Gnham'B Town— Effects of the War of 1834— Colonel 
Smith's BcpDCt — Statement of colonial Losses— Cotoaista ciaa- 
peratcd — Iiijadiclaos Interfcrimcc of FricDda of the NntiTo Tribes 
— Bevorsal of Sir B. DTJrbmi'a Menaures — My publislied Opinion 
on the Ceisc of the Settlers at Qm Time— The Settlers petitiini 
£ing William IV., and the Impetial Faitiament — liord Glenelg's 
Diapateh— Subscqaent Disclaimer of imputing Blame to the Settlers 
— Wealejan Missionaries misrepreBcnttd — Controveraj — WeBltynu 
JGssinnfliy Motto — Eipericnce shows that our Views were soond 
because jasf — A contrary Policy produced the War of 1840 — Sir 

, P. Meitland— Sir H. Pottinger— Evil of rapid Chaugca of Gover- 
nors — Sir H. Smith and the Peace — Eeductiou of Mililary Force 
— British Commissioners noablc to check the lawless — InndE- 
qnate moral Means — Certain Chiefs commence the War of 1351'S 
— False Economy — Sir Georga Cathenrt restores Pcacu — Mrasnrea 
for promoting future Secarity— The Kaffirs no» deprived of a 
large Tract of Territorj— British Settlers not respousibie for this 
Result — Only Eiense for the Chiefs the lengthened Licence allowed 
them by om Government — Frontier Settlcra do not gcocrally 
profit by KafBr Wars — Losses and Sufferings of many of them— 
"Board of Relief" — Persons who obtain GoTernmant Employ- 
ment or Contracts cannot iuilnence the Question of War or Peace — 
The Subject of Kaffir Wars very eitensive — Sources of luformation 
— " Notes on South Airican Affairs " — General Concurrence of 
Opinion renders the JusdHcation of Weslejan Missionaries complete 
—Reason for referring to the now obsolete Controversy, 

On Toj arrival at Graham's Town in March, 1837^ I 
found the people just recovering from the sad results 
of the previous war. Many of the settlcra had been 
killed, and numerous farm-houses which, before I left 
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the country, had been erected in various parts of the 
district, had been burnt down. These wliite-wsshed 
farm -buildings added greatly to the picturesque variety 
and liveliness of the scene, as I used to traverse it on 
my pastoral and preaching journeys ; but they now only 
appeared as desolated ruins, witli blackened walls, and 
having tales of horror connected with their recent 
history, which were recited to me by the owners, whom 
I now found once more living in tents or huts, on pro- 
perty where I had previously seen them occupying very 
comfortable dwelhngs, erected at considerable cost, and 
no smaU amount of persona! labour. It is beside my 
purpose to enter into the painful details either of this 
war, or of the two subsequent wars which occurred 
while r was a resident iu the country. Indeed, I cannot 
more briefly or forcibly state the distress and misery 
occasioned by the Kaffir inroad of 1834-5, than by 
quoting the following passage contained in a report 
transmitted by Colonel (now Lieutenant- General) Sir 
Harry Smith, G.C.B., to the Governor at Cape Town, 
in January, 1833 : — 

" Ah^ady are seven thousand persons dependent upon the 
Government for the necessaries of life. The land is filled 
with the lamentations of the widow and the fatlierless. The 
indelible irapresaions already made upon myself, by the 
honors of an irpiption of savages upon a scattered popula- 
tion, almost exclusively engnged in the peaceful occu|)ntion 
of husbandry, are such as to make me look on those I have 
witnessed ia a service of tiiirty years, — ten of which in the 
most eventful period of the war, — as trifles to what I have 
now witnessed ; and compel me to bring under considera- 
tion, as forcibly as I am able, the heart-rending position in 
which a Very large portion of the inhabitants of this frontier 
are at ptesent placed, as wcU as theh intense amdety 
respecting their future condition." 
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The actoal extent of damage sustained by the settlers 
of Albany, including the losses of the Dutch settlers in 
the northern border districts, was carefully inquired 
into, and officially reported by the Government to 
amount to the estimated value of £28S,625. 4a. 9d. 

It is liardly necessary to say, that these heavy losses, 
inflicted on people who were not conscious of having 
committed — and in fact were entirely innocent of — any 
act of aggression on the Kaffir tribes, produced very 
much exasperation. Under such circumstances, it can 
scarcely be expected that the mass of the people would 
regard the Kaflirs with very complacent feelings. 
Indeed, I soon became painfully sensible of a great 
levulsion in the sentiments of the British settlers in 
reference to the Kaffir race. "Up to the period of 
my departure, the prevailing feeling was undoubtedly 
that of kindness and good will towards these people. 
Hearty wishes for the success of the Missions among 
them, and the progress and improvement of the KafBr 
■Chiefs and people, were often expressed by all classes 
of the settlers, many of whom, on the visits of the Chiefs, 
(which, after I brought the first of them to the Colony, 
became rather frequent,) received them into their houses, 
and treated them with much generous hospitality. But 
tlie painful events of the war greatly diminished those 
feelings of kindness on the part of the British settlers. 
In some minds, indeed, strong sentiments of dislike 
were produced ; and even among professors of religion 
it was at times requisite, in mild but decisive terms, 
to speak of the great Christian duty, to forgive our 
enemies, and to pray for those who despitefuUy use us. 
Those who have never been placed in such painful 
■circumstances may think this strange; but candid 
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persons who are acquainted with the iiiatory of border 
tribes in all lands, and embraced iu every period of 
historic narrative, will feel no amazement at such a 
result. 

Unhappily these feehngs were, for a time, rendered 
much more intense than probably they would have 
been, in consequence of the course pursued by some 
among the professed friends of the native tribes, who, 
either from defective information, or so strong a 
sympathy with the natives as rendered them blind to 
the just rights and claims of the settlers, were ceriainly 
led into a coarse of action which greatly increased the 
prevailing exasperation. It was believed that, owing to 
the interference and one-sided representations of some 
of these well-meaning but indiscreet gentlemen, the 
arrangements which Sir E. D'Urban had made at the 
conclosion of the war, for the pacification and future 
protection and safety of the country, had been incon- 
siderately overruled and set aside by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonics ; and in proportion to the con- 
fidence which the British settlers had reposed in the 
judgment and honest intentions of that excellent 
Governor, were the disgust and vexation universally felt 
by them, when they learned that his plans for the 
future government of the border were all to be set 
aside, and the KafRrs were to be restored at once to 
the occupation of a large portion of the territory which 
they had ceded in 1819; consequently, that the 
Chiefs, instead of sufi'ering auy penalty for causing so 
mneb loss and misery by an unprovoked war, regarded 
themselves as rewarded for their efforts by a consider- 
able accession of territory, that once more placed them 
in the impenetrable neighbourhood of the Ksh River 
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bnsh, wLich Lad, in former jears, been the great strong- 
hold from whence their hordes issued to rob and 
murder. 

The opinion which I was led to form upon the case 
of the settlers, was fuliy expressed in a letter which I 
addressed to a friend in England, shortly after my 
leturn to the Colony. The following is an extract from 
that communication. 

"I have already seen enough to be fully conTinced of the 
ruinous consequences, to great numbers of the settlers and 
country people, bj the late Kaffir irruption. I am aware 
that well-informed persons in England never doubted this ; 
and it could not reqiure nuy corroborative testimony, if it 
were not that interested persons have sought to mislead the 
public mind on this subject. T can assure you that the 
elFects of this fearful disaster will be felt for years to come, 
both as it respects the temporal and apiriiiial interests of the 
settlers j and 1 hope you will not hesitate to publish it as 
my most decided opinion, that if adequate compensation be 
not iTinted to the ufferers, it will be a most flagrant breach 
f 1 th th p rt t th British Goyernment, yilto sent the 
aeitler t fh land wJich iliey jjow occupy; and it will 
alw y b J tly q t d a lamentable instance of neglect 
of Bnt h t re t b th se who shoidd have fostered and 
pttdthm th me time that they practically cared 
fth t tb Ifid that many ot the ruined people 
e d pmn g f h !p b t I have endeavoured to console 
th m th th b 1 t tl t the Government will not abandon 
th m d I 1] b lieve (unless compelled by facts) 

th t V Iwm t t will refuse to recognise their just 
d m t mp t You know my views on this 

bj t rail d th have undergone no change. The 
b d (by f th C ! ny, for years previously to the 
UTupt f th TynfR hail been very bad, and therd^ore 

w y J b th t colonists and Kaffirs ; but for 

th th ttl w 1 1 blame : they complained several 

t mes f th b d sj t m, and very earnestly entreated for 
the Bubetitution ot some other plan. They now vciy 
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naturally think, tliat it is a great hardship that any class of 
persons in England should hold tbeiu responsible for the 
effects of a sj/item nhich they alKoya deprecated ; and that 
to exhibit charges, wliich hate noi been .-ind nwer can he 
j/roved, ngainst an innocent and well-meaning people, 
because the system of wiiich thet/ teere not the cmtraiers, but 
the tncltTOi, lias produced bad consequences, is only to offer 
iiuuU instead of commiseration to the sufferers. 

" My utmost efforta shall be used in every way consistent 
with my office and character aa a Miniater of the pospel, to 
calm the tumult of our people's minds. lu common with 
the rest of the community, they have been greiitli/ and 
v^uyioufly excited by recent events, and, considering the 
ungenerous treatment which they and their Ministers have 
received from a party who affect to be friends of the Kaffirs, 
but who, iH faet, /laoe at yet done next to nothing for thai 
people, I caimot wonder at the indignaLioQ which is every- 
wbere manifest, altliough I am hound, by u thousand 
motives, to eithort them ' to forgive their enemies,' and to 
* pray for ihem who have dcapitefullj used them.' " 

The Britisli Bettlere, strong in the couvietion of 
their innocence of the charges that had been made 
against them, — especially tlie allegation that they bad 
gone on many Commandoes into the Kaffir territory, to 
make forcible reprisals, and thereby brought the Kaffir 
invasion upon themselves, which was wholly untrue, — 
leaolved to place their denial of these accusations before 
the highest branches of the British Governraent, They 
successively addressed llis Majesty (William I\'.) in 
Cooncil, June 17th, 1835; the Eight Honourable the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, (Lord Glenelg,} 
January !l3rJ, 1S3G ; and finally transmitted a petition 
to the " Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled." The chief points on which the petitioners 
complained, and the redress they sought, are com- 
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1 1)1156(1 in the foliowing extract firom the last named 

I document. 

I 

" Four petUloHen are aware Ihat t/imr character and 

Wieonduct liave been represented io their country, bij wicked and 

m,desiffninff p^Miu, m dishoHtat raid ernel, as oppremne to the 

Wstati"/! tribes, and a» faetioM to the Ooeemmeat; and tliey 

L feel but too sensibly tbnt they have allowed such skndei-ous 

f accusations to pass uuheedt'd, until they have fixed thetn- 

Eiselves but too firmly in the minds of their countrymen, 

■ .Sappressing that sympathy wliich they claim as their just 

P due, and restraining the hand which would otherwise hnva 

Bljeen stretched out promptly in their guceour and defence. 

\A siiffieieMt refutation of all such ealwmUes mag, however, be 

\ found in the fact Hint, although tite aettlemeHt tif Alhrnty has 

Wti^ered so senerelg from the depredations of the Kaffir hordes, 

M-ttiU, until the late general irruption, no Commando from tfat 

f settlement ever entered the Zaffir territory, either to make 

priiaU or otherwise, with t&e enception of one solitary 

liastaicce, where a parly qf its yoimg VKit proceeded to the 

r •iitecoiir of the Kafjirs, at the verg nimnttnt when dettntctiom 

awiated them at the hands of the dreaded 'litemi.' In 

vain, however, have your petitioners put forth a denial of 

nccusationa equally cmel and unjust; the charges have beeii 

reiterated, and although they have petitioned His most 

gracious Majesty the King in Council,* and also t!ie Hight 

Honourable the Secretary of State for the Co!onie8,f 

urgently praying for inquivy on the spot into those charges 

wfich have been prefeiTCtl against them, so manifestly t» 

their injury, their prayers have not been acceded to; and 

they are still suffering under the witlieriug effects of that 

•calumny whieh has beeu so industriously circulated, and so 

genei'ally credited, in every part of the British dominione. 

"Thatyourpetitionershaving, as they trust, clearly proved 
to your Honourable House the injustice with which they 
have been treated both by the native tribes adjacent and t^ 
theil- own Government; having also clearly shown, from 
official records and admitted facts, that ever sitiee this 
Colony has beeu a liritish possession, the Eastern Provincc- 
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has been repeatedly depopiilnted by tbe formidable inroads 
of the Kaffirs, and that their more petty incursions have 
been alike incessant, lUsasttons, and irrilating ; it now 
becomes the painful duty of your petitioners to advert to the 
late destructive irruption, when, without the least naiiiing, 
and at a time to all appearance of profound peace, the 
barbarian iiordes suddenly burst into the Colony, demolished 
in one short week the entire labours of fifteen years, 
■wantonly murdered upwards of forty of the peaceful inhabi- 
tants, destroyed by fire 4BS farra-houses and 58 wagons, 
carried oif 5,438 horses, 11],418 cattle, and 156,878 sheep 
and goats, scattei'ed and destroyed nearly the entire harvest 
of the precedbg year, and committed other ravages- 
altos;ether amounting to the total estimated value of 
£288,635. 4a. 9rf.» 

" The result of this barbarous and unprovoked inroad is 
that great numbers of the frontier colonists are reduced 
from comparative comfort to a state of such abject poverty 
and want, that it must be seen to be fully nnderstood ; and 
it will scarcely occasion surprise to your Honourable House, 
after the details which your petitioners have felt it their 
duty to lay before you, to add that the poignancy of their 
suffeiinga is immeasurably increased by the fact that the 
Bight Honourable Secretary of State for the Colonies, in a 
despatch f to His Excellency Sir Benjamin D'Urban, has 
stated his conviction, that in the conduct which was pursued 
towards the Kaffirs by the colonists, and the public autho- 
rities of tbe Colony, through a long series of years, the 
Kaffirs had an ample justification of the late war, and that 
they had a perfect right to hazard the experiment. 

"That your petitioners take this opportunity of disclaim- 
ing most unequivocally any psrticipation in conduct which 
could warrant or dictate the bitter reproach cast upon the 
colonists in this instance ; and hence they are induced to 
appeal to your Honourable House for that justice which 
they have repeatedly and urgently prayed for in vain at the 
hands of His Majesty's Government ; and they now most 
humbly pray that your Honourable House will be pleased to 
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tiiliB their case Into its most serious ronsideration, and thar 
such nieoaures nmy lie adopted thereon, aa shall seein to 
your Honourable House best calcuhited to iusure them, — 

" 1. The appointment qf a Commisiiofi of Inquiry, to 
inveat'igaie on the spot into those charges teldek have been so 
injuriously tnade againd them. 

" 3. That they may receive pscuniary compensation, for 
those niinous losses which have recently befallen them, and 
which may justly he attributed to inattention to their 
repeated petiQons and most ui'geut remonstrances. 

" 3. For such adequate protection in future against the 
aggi'essive inroads of the native tribes, as shall stimulate the 
plundered inhabitants to re-establiah themselves on their 
mined and deserted farms ; as shall check that estensive 
abandonment of the Colony which is now in course nf 
"progress ; and as shall restore that confidence in the justice 
and paternal regard of the British Government, which Jiad 
been forfeited, to n considerable extent, by the adoption of 
impoUtio measures, and by lending a too credulous ear to 
the reprehensible calumnies which have been cast upon a 
community of British subjects, whose humanity and loyalty 
ihey do not hesitate to dechive arc alike unimpeachable." 

It will be observed that a very unfortunate passage 
^n Lord Glenelg's despatch of December 26th, 1S35, 
had given the settlers very great offence. His Lordship 
had permitted himself to say at the conclusion of a 
parjgrapli, which blended both a correct and erroneous 
-statement of the premises, that the Kaffirs had been 
" urged to revenge and desperation by the systematic 
injustice of which they had been the victims ; and I am 
compelled to embrace, however reluctantly, the con- 
clusion, that they had a, perfect right to hazard the 
experiment, however hopeless, of extorting by force that 
redress which they could not expect otherwise to 
obtain." Seeing tliis view of the case prevailed at the 
•Colonial Office, the reader will not be surprised that 
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nothing came of tlie forcible appeals made by the 
settlers to the Ilorae Government. No Coinniisaioii of 
Inquiry was appointed to " investigate on the spot," 
and no " compensation " was granted in any way to 
those who had lost their property. The sole satisfac- 
tion obtained was, that Lord Glenelg was at length, by 
the force of facts, compelled to make the British settlers 
a sort of amende honoralle, which was conveyed to 
them tlitough the Local Government in the following 
terras : — 

"Deeply reo^retting, as lie does, the promulnation of any 
stntemeiita wUich luivc given so mnch pain to ijteae h^ai 
mid meritorioits tubjecti of HU Majesty, — the inliahUanU 
qf the Moitern, Province, — Lord Glenelg has expressed hia 
desire tliat the memorialists should be iiiformei that Bis 
liojesty'* Oommmml dUdalw. all paTticipation in the senti- 
menii which liaoe dietaied the reproacliea coal on the charae~ 
Ur of the colonists. He appreciates, and cannot but 
applaud, the solicitude of the memorialists to relieve them- 
selves from the effects of the statements hi question ; but he 
has felt it, however, impossible to concur in the expediency 
of appointing a Commission of Inquiry. Such a measure 
would not, ill liia Lordship's judgment, answer any useful 
purpose, inasmuch as the report of a Commissioo, and the 
evidence resulting from an inquiiy, would be too volumi- 
nous for general circulation ; nor does Lord Glenelg regard 
the proposed Commission as a proper mode of repelling 
imputations on a whole people, lie conceives there are' 
other and mucli move convenient channels through which 
the memorialists, without incurring the delay, the expense, 
and the pngudice, which would attend an inquiiy by Com- 
mission, might effectunily promulgate tlieii' defence against 
sccosation ; and to those methods of vindication the parties 
concerned will probably, he imagines, think it expedient to- 
resort." 

I retamed to the Colony jnst as the Snal movements- 
were being made to restore the iieatral country to the Kaf- 
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firs, and consequently when the excitement from this cause 
was at its height. The Wealeyaii Missionaries ha(T been 
oj()en]y assailed, and that frequently, by a portion of the 
press, and also froia the platform, in Englandj as being 
hostile to the interests of the Kaffirs, and pro-colonial 
in their views and aims. The basest motives, wholly 
alien to those wliich ought to influence Missionaries in 
their intercourse with the native tribes, were attributed 
to theni. One of their number, who had returned to 
England in consequence of domestic bereayement, was 
singled oat for special attack, on account of a paper 
which, at a time of great anxiety, he had hastily written 
at the request of the Governor, the object and aim 
of which were probably misunderstood, bat certainly 
misrepresented by the parties referred to. TJie whole 
of these proceedings were evidently got up to damage 
the Weslejan Missionaries as witnesses before the Bri- 
tish public ; for it was known that while as anxions as 
any class of persons to secure the real interests and wel- 
fare of the Kaffir tribes, yet their views of the cause and 
origin of the recent war were not in exact accordance 
with the representations that had been made by those 
whom the colonists regarded as their enemies. 
• The result of all this was, that for a time a painful 
controversy arose between several of the Missionaries 
of difi'erent Societies. I was reluctantly drawn into it, 
"ViTiile I was in England, I published a long letter, 
which occupied an entire page of the "Watchiaan" 
newspaper, under the signature of " A Returned Mis- 
sionary." The object of this letter was to remove, 
if possible, the eil'cct of certain misrepresentations which 
liad been made about that time by various influential 
agencies. And after my return to the Colony, e 
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stances compelled me to publish a lengthy pamphlet in 
defence of tlie views entertained bj tlie Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries, and the course o£ action we bad pursued. It 
was remarkable that at the very time this was going for- 
ward, the Wesleyau and the Scottish Missionaries — 
moet of whom symjiathized in our views — weie engaged 
in more extensive and energetic efforts than any others 
for the promotion of the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of the Kaffirs. It should also be stated that it was by 
means of three "Weslejau Missionaries, — the Be v. 
Messrs. Shepstone, Bojce, and Palmer, who adveQ- 
tnred tlieir lives in the effort, — that peace was obtained 
for the KafSra on advantageous terms, when the colo- 
nial force was in a condition and read;- to inflict very 
severe chastisement upon them. Both the Governor 
and the colonists knew that the Weslejan Missionaries 
only advocated just and reasonable arrangements : bence 
they often obtained a hearing, and thereby became the 
instruments in either averting impending evil from the 
Kaffij's, OF otherwise inducing the Government to grant 
concessions, and make such modifications in the varied 
details of measures as were calculated to secure their 
interests and welfare. 

In the difhcult position iu which they found them- 
selves placed at this period, and for many subsequent 
years, between the colonists and the Kaffirs, the Wes- 
leyan Missionaries simply followed the standing "Ge- 
neral Instructions" given to them by the Managing 
Committee of the Society, in which they are reminded 
that the Methodist motto is, "The friends of all, the 
enemies of none," It was, however, not very pleasant 
to find themselves often denounced both by persons in 
England, and, to some cstent, by individuals residing in 
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and near Cape Town, — six hundred miles distant from 
the scene of danger, — possessing no greater personal 
acquaintance with the matter than those dwelling in 
Great Britain, as a class of Missionaries who had 
betrayed the interests of the native tribes ; whereas, at 
the time of which I am writing, they were enduring 
hardships and encountering personal hazards and dan- 
gers, while seeking to secure the best interests of the 
KaflBrs, to an extent that had no parallel among the 
Missionaries of any other Society, much less among 
those individual Missionaries through whose representa- 
tions they were chiefly assailed. 

Looking back on the history of the Kaffir border for 
the last twenty-five years, it has now become evident, 
that the views taken by the Wesleyan Missionaries 
were as sound in policy as the measures they advocated 
were in accordance with the duty of every well-regulated 
Government. We always maintained that our rulers 
■ought not at any time to " bear the sword in vain,'' but 
that our Christian and civilized Government should 
always be " a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them 
that do well.'' It ought neither to commit nor to per- 
mit injustice, nor should it tolerate any breach of the 
peace. Without assuming the responsibihty of en- 
dorsing all their proceedings, yet I believe, as a general 
rule, the successive Governors of the Colony were ever 
honestly desirous of avoiding the committal of any act 
'Of injustice towards the Kaffirs; but, from a fear of 
bringing on war, and thereby subjecting themselves to 
-severe censure and probably recall by the Home Govern- 
ment, the Chiefs and people of Kaffraria who were dis- 
posed to behave themselves in a wild and intractable 
manner^ were suffered for years to act almost as they 
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liked. Tiiey committed murders and robberies on an 
extensive scale, within the borders of the Colony, 
with almost entire impunity, especially during some 
seven years ai'tet they were reinstated in the neutral 
country. 

Duriug the greater part of this period one Governor 
held the reins ; and made it his boast, when leaving tlie 
country, that he had strictly observed the instructions 
received from Lord Glenelg when he was appointed; 
and that tlm troops had never fiied a shot against the 
Kaffirs while he had ruled the country. This was 
almost literally true ; but every one who resided on the 
border during that period, knew that tiiis course of 
winking at Ka& depredations was no real kindness to 
the Kaffir people. It rapidly weakened among them 
the influence of those motives of self-interestj which 
might have gone fat to restrain them from indulging 
their predatory habits on the border settlers. They 
saw that the most troublesome and restless among 
them — the Chiefs and people who most frequently com- 
. mitted depredations on the colonists, and enriched 
themselves thereby — were petted by the Government, 
which appeared afraid to check them ; while the Ohiefa 
and others, who showed a disposition to behave peace- 
ably, and gave little or no trouble, seemed to be 
neglected, if not despised. 

This period of licence at length produced the result 
that was long foreseen as inevitable; being followed by 
the war which was forced upon General Sir P. Maitland 
inlS46; and which, in cost and sacrifice of life and 
property, on both sides of the boundary, far exceeded that 
of ] 83-1;. The Kaffirs had become apt scholars in the 
ait of waci and were better provided with the meaoa 
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of carrying it on. The value of the property taken or 
destroyed along the line of frontier^ during the near 
of 1846-8, was carefully investigated, and ascertained to 
be about half a million pounds sterling ! Sir P. !Mait- 
land was at once a devout Christian and a distinguisiicd 
soldier. He was so greatly influenced by humane and 
benevolent feelings, that no man who knew him can 
doubt but that he would have avoided this war, if he 
had seen any possibility of doing so. !Xcver was a 
Teteran General less amenable to the charge of a wan- 
ton wish to plunge a country into needless war and 
bloodshed. He tried, by negotiation and the most reason- 
able proposals, to induce the Chiefs concerned to come to 
terms, and avoid the alternative of war. In this he 
utterly failed ; simply because the Kaffirs had been long 
prepared for the contest, and had formed a strong 
opinion that the English were afraid of them ; and tliat, 
as they had during the last ten years provided them- 
selves with horses and fire-arms, they would now be a 
match for the troops and colonial forces ; while their 
vast superiority of numbers would enable them to 
" drive the white people into the sea.'' 

The result of this war was that, after Sir P. Maitland 
and Sir H. Pottinger had successively been removed 
from the government during the progress of hostilities. 
Sir Harry Smith arrived, and concluded the war on the 
submission of the belligerent Chiefs ; releasing the Chiefs 
Sandilli and Makomo, who had been some time a sort 
of state prisoners. It is a singular fact, and shows the 
evils arising &om changing Governors and Commanders 
at critical periods, that Sir P. Maitland was just on the 
point of making peace with the Chiefs in January, 1857^ 
on almost the same ternis as those which Sir H. Smith 
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dictated on the 23rd of December of the same year, 
amidst two thousand Kaffirs and a portion of the British 
troops, all the Chiefs of Knffraria west of the Kei Hiver 
being present ; but tlien Sir H. Pottinger had been the 
intermediate Governor. Having been selected by the 
Home Government for his reputed great abilities, he 
was sent to bring the war to a close, and to settle the 
affairs of the country on a satisfactory and permanent 
basis. On his arrival, however, he re-commenced the 
war, which he found languishing and ready to ter- 
minate; and, after expcniiing more than half a million 
sterling, handed over the control of affairs to Sir H. 
Smith; who, as stated above, thereupon made peace, oa 
much tbe same terms as had been proposed, and were 
ready to be accepted by the Kaffirs, when the negotia- 
tions were saspended by ihe arrival of his predecessor. 

By the arrangement made at this time by Sir H. 
Smith, the border Kaffir district, now called " British 
Kaii'raria," was once more placed under the control of 
British functionaries; and the system which had been in 
force during the period that Sir B. D'Urbau was the 
Governor, was, in its main principles, again restored. 
It was singular that, as Colonel on the Staff, Sir Harry 
Smith bad been the Chief Commissioner for Kaffraria 
under Sir B. D'Urban ; and having subsequently distin- 
guished himself highly in India, as the "Hero of 
Aiiwal," he had now come back in the capacity 
of Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and once more 
established the system of which he had been the highest 
executive functionary in 1835. 

For nearly three years after peace was made by Sir 
II. Smith, the border continued quiet and nndisturbed. 
The frontier settlers were contented and tiappy ; and all 
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their affairs were once more beginning to show signs 
of renewed prosperity, while the KafGre seemed to have 
learned that the old Ciiief Pato had spoken truly as well 
as figuratively, when, being asked by messengers sent by 
other Chiefs to assist them in a war to drive the Eng- 
lish out of the country, he replied, after due consulta- 
tion with his advisers, "The rock is fast, it cannot be 
moved," How well it would have been for the Kafhrs, 
and for numerous border colonists, if this had, by the 
force of events, become the abiding sentiment of the 
nation! But, unhappily, the economical policy of the 
Home Government, strenuously urged by certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament, whom, if it was not known that 
they had been misled by erroneous statements, I should 
chamctcrize as being apparently reckless of the lives 
and property of their fellow-subjects, residing in exposed 
portions of the empire, — once more prevailed. Por 
the f.Mrd time the troops hastily sent out at vast 
eipense to protect the country during war, were rapidly 
reduced to a number so ridiculously small, for the 
defence of such an extensive and exposed frontier, that 
their apparent weakness — now more evident from their 
being stationed chiefly in Jlritish Kaffraiia, and, there- 
fore, under the daily observation of the Chiefs and 
counsellors — tempted the Kaffirs to try again the 
fortune of war, 

Tins ticne they really had to plead wliat might be 
regarded as something like a patriotic motive for 
making an effort to drive the troops out of the country. 
Hitherto, as I have shown, they had not lost any of 
their territory since the arrival of the British settlers in 
1820. But, on the contrary, for a period of from ten 
to fifteen years, they had re-occupied first a part, and 
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afterwards tlie wliole, of the ceded territory, extending 
from Port Beaufort to tlie sea; which occupation 
they had only recently forfeited by the war of 1S46-7. 
Since 1848, however, the troops (uot tlie colonists) 
occupied a line of defensive posts icil/im their country ; 
and thus enabled the British Commissioners, by means of 
a native police, to enforce the restitution of cattle stolen 
from the Colony, and by the natives from each other; 
and thereby, in some degree, to check the raischievoua 
action of the Chiefs in governing their people. Hence, 
although no wrong was i3one them by the Government 
functionaries, who abstained, perhaps, only too much 
from interference between the Chiefs and their people; 
yet the existence of another race of men as con- 
querors among them, may not unnaturaliy have excited 
somethiTig like the feeling of nationality, and a desire 
to drive away their foreign rulers. 

The inherent weakness of the system in operation 
under Sir H. Smith was the inadequacy of the militaiy 
force and other means for overawing the turbulent and 
badly disposed. Had such a force been retained in the 
conntry, as would have justified the resident Commis- 
sioners in controlling more efi'ectively the pernicious 
proceedings of many of the Chiefs, who had long been 
accustomed to impunity and licence, — and had the 
maintenance of a suitable physical force been combined 
with greatly extended and efficient moral and religions 
means for gradually diffusing Christianity among the 
people, — for which, however, the system made no provi- 
sion whatever, while the Missionary Societies were 
unable to do it on a sufficiently large and pervading 
scale, — many years of peace would most likely have 
followed. By these means, time would have beeu 
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afforded for the growth of a more prevailing pnblic 
sentiment in favour of peaceful pursuits, which had 
already beeu created amongst those portions of the 
Kaffir people who were connected witii the Missionary 
institutions, and through them had, to some extent, 
■been communicated to many other well-disposed people 
around them. 

But, unhappily, the old error was again committed. 
The troops were once more reduced to a most inade- 
quate number ; and, as in each previous instance, the 
Kaffirs soon saw the weakness of the force in front 
■of them. Under these circumstances it was not difficult 
for certain Chiefs to use their accustomed "dodge," and 
induce an enthusiast or a knave to pretend to have 
Tcceived communications &om the spirits of departed 
Chiefs ; and thus, by vague announcements and special 
orders of an absurd character, founded upon tlie national 
superstitions which the Chiefs easily enforced, to pre- 
■ pare the people for war. Eor this, when quite ready, 
they speedily found an occasion, at a time when a 
body of troops had been ordered to go in support of the 
■native police, who had tried in vain to obtain a fine and 
destitution for some stolen cattle. Thus arose the war of 
1851-2, in the commencement of which Sir H, Smith 
had a very narrow escape from being seized by the 
Kaffirs, and the troops at first suffered very severely. 
Sir Harry had done his utmost to prevent this war, 
His reputation was at stake ; and he had every motive 
to avoid war, if possible. But although he tried 
every expedient that could be supposed likely to avert 
an event dreaded alike by the well disposed among 
the Kaffirs, by the border colonists, and by the chief 
■officers of Government, jet all proved unavailing ; and 
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thus a contest, involving still greater sacrifice of life and 
property than on any former occasion, was tlie result. 

It is really distressing to look back on these events, 
and see how much mischief resulted from an unwise 
economy, wliicli led to the two previous wars, by denu- 
ding the frontier of adetjnate means of defence ; result- 
ing not merely in great loss of life and property, but 
iuvolving the British treasury in such an amount, 
(millions of pounds,) for extraordinary war charges, as 
would have been sufficient to sustain an ample force for 
a whole generation. The Home Government had once 
more repeated its previous errors, and weakly suc- 
cumbed to the incessant calls made by certain badly- 
informed, or "penny wise and pound foolish" Mem- 
bers of Parliament, for the reduction of the number of 
troops kept on the Kaffir border; and had thereby 
aflbrdcd opportunity for this third Kaffir war. But, as 
on former occasions, it hastily sent out, at great expense, 
strong reinforcements ; including the gallant Tirst Bat- 
talion of the Eile Brigade, which bad not long returned 
to England after being employed against the Kaffirs in 
the previous war. 

Both the country and the Government, however, at 
length became very impatient of the protracted character 
and enormous cost of the fruitless contest which was 
being carried on ; and hence Sir George Cathcart was 
eventually sent to supersede Sir H. Smith, and arrived 
just as the latter, by a series of concentric military 
movements, had brought the war to its crisis, and left 
his successor the easy task and the glory of speedily 
terminating it. Sn- George Cathcart had, how- 
ever, the more difficult duty to discharge of making 
arrangements for the future settlement of the affairs 
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of the country. He retained Eritish Kaffraria as before, 
hut compelled the Gaika tribes to evacuate the extensive 
valleys at the bottom and up the slopes of the Amatola 
Mountains ; which had been their favourite residence, 
and their supposed impregnable garrison, for several 
generations; ever since, indeed, their forefathers, 
intruding from the north-east, had arrived in that part 
of Southern Africa, and had driven out its original 
inhabitants of the Hottentot race. 

The country thus evacuated the new Governor par- 
tially filled up with fingoes, and the more open districts 
along the left bank of the Keiskamma by the KafQr 
tribes of Kama, Sewane, and Pato, which were to a 
considerable extent under the influence of the Mission- 
aries, and had taken no active part in the late war, but 
in various ways had assisted the British forces, and 
were beheved by Sir George Cathcart to be more peace- 
ably disposed than the other Ciiiefs and tribes. No 
doubt the Gaika tribes felt these to be most humiliating 
terms. But there was still a suf&cient extent of land 
assigned for their residence within the limits of British 
Kaffraria ; and, by the arrangements which the Governor 
made, there was really no ground for the complaint 
which they urged, that they were crowded into too nar- 
row a space. In reality, they were now to occupy a 
very fine tract of well-watered and grassy country, quite 
as extensive as that from which they had been expelled, 
tut not so well situated for enabling them to carry on 
predatory or other warlike proceedings. 

A tribe of Tembookies (Abaterabu), living further to 
the north than the Amaxosa or border Kaffir tribes, 
having joined the confederacy of Kaffir Chiefs against 
the Colony, and become dangerous enemies on the 
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nottK-eastern part of the border. Sir George Catlicart 
iiow compelled them to occupy a district of that coun- 
try which he assigned to them, and which, besides 
being a very flue country, is sufficiently large for all the 
purposes of peaceful life ; and the lands vacated by 
them he formed iuto a new division of the Colony, 
(Queen's Town Division,} wherein he established a 
large body of Jingoes and other friendly natives, in- 
cluding the Tembookie^ of the Wesleyau Mission Set- 
tlement of Lesseyton. To these were added a consider- 
able body of European settlers, who, being invited from 
the other border districts, were placed on farms of more 
limited extent than had been usual in the other parts 
of the Colony, so as to concentrate the population j and 
it was hoped by the Governor that, as that part of the 
country is open and comparatively destitute of any 
bushy, ravines, which could afford cover for a Kafiii 
enemy, the united force of Europeans and natives, thna 
jocated in the new districtj would be able to defend 
themselves in any future emergency. 

These arrangements, made by Sir George Cathcart in 
1S53, deprived the border Kaffirs and Tcmbookies of 
considerable tracts of country, which had been pre- 
viously either fully or partially occupied by them. But 
the reader is requested to ohser\-e that this was the first 
time after the arrival of the British settlers that the 
Kaffirs bad been subjected to any such forfeiture of 
their lands. It cannot therefore be truly said, as I have 
seen it affirmed in publications in Eugland, that the 
destructive wars which have been waged since the Bri- 
tish settlers were placed on the border, have been caused 
by seizing the lands of the natives for colonial nse. For 
more than tiiirty years after the arrival of the English 
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ittlera, no landsj excepting a verv small tract on the 
umie River, which was added to the CotoTiy after the 

'ar of 1846— S, were taken from the Kaffirs for occupa- 
in by cobnistsj the whole of these wars having 
-feecuired before any such extension of the colonial terri- 
tory had taken place at the cost of the Kaffirs. 

Having filled this chapter in performing a mere act 
of justice to mj hrethren the Wesleyan Jliasionaries, 
and my fellow settlers of the British settlement fonnded 
tin Alhany in 1820, — by showing that whoever may be 
licharged with disregarding the just rights of the border 
KafRrs, we have done nothiug at any period to render 
-such an allegation applicable against us, — I will reserve 
■for another part of this work the expression of my 
■views concerning the best modes for promoting the 
futnre welfare and happiness of those tribes, which, 
-alas ! while I write, are in a most painful and distressing 
condition, as tiie result of their resolute Heathenism, and 
■the foUy and infatuation of their principal Chiefs. The 
■only excuse for the Chiefs that I can discover is, that 
■the peremptory instructions of the Home Government 
compelled the Colonial Government to exhibit such 
weakness and vacillation in the policy pursued towards 
them, as seduced them into the fatal belief, that they 
could indulge the utmost licence of wickedness, and 
■disregard of the rights of others, with impunity. And 
'this apparent weakness — not any injustice or harshness — 
emboldened them to commit the most daring depreda- 
tions, while blind to the fearful reaction against themselves 
which a better-informed people would have foreseen 
must inevitably result from such a course of behaviour. 
I need hardly reply to the absurd allegations, often, 
ilDwever, nrged, that the settlers desired these wars 
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became they occasioned a large military expenditure, by 
which they must have greatly proSted. TKe answer to 
this is, that the merchants of Cape Town, Port Elizabcthj 
and the farmora in other parts of the Colony remote 
from the frontier, are the parties who derived the chief 
benefit from this expenditure. The settlers of the 
border, on tlie contrfiry, during these wars, were always 
exposed, whenever they occurred, to the immiuent 
danger of losiug their lives, or having their homesteads 
burnt down, their cattle, sheep, and horses carried off, 
and the fruits of their industry destroyed ; while, if esca- 
ping with their lives, they and their families were driven 
from their homes, aiid compelled to be mere fugitives, 
seeking a refuge and resting-place, for one or two years. 
All this happened, in many cases, before they couJd with 
tolerable prospect of security return to their lonely 
homesteads and usual avocations, which they had to 
commence anew, as if just arriving in the coiuitry. 
I had manifold and painfal opportunities, on these 
occasions, of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
distress and suffering of great numbers of the people. 
The Government felt compelled, on the occurrence 
of each of the wars, to constitute a "Board of Relief" 
for the principal sufferers, and to place considerable 
sums at its disposal, which were largely supplemented 
by very liandsome contributions from Cape Town and 
other parts of the Colony, as well as from those residents 
on the frontier upon whom the pressure of personal loss 
and misfortune occasioned by the war did not rest. 
'When in the country, I was always a member of the 
Board of Eelief, and, in conjunction with the Eev. John 
Ileavyside, the Chaplain of St. George's church, and 
other Ministers, aided by several benevolent lay gentle- 
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men, — I was accustomed to spend liours and days, I 

from week to week, in the regular Committee business, I 

which occupied us during and beyond the whole period ■ 

of each war, in careful investigation of the separate cases, I 

and in dispeusing the requisite relief to the numerous J 
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sufferers- In fact, as the almoners of the conjoint 
-bounty of the Government and benevolent public, we 
had to find lodgings for the homeless, clothing for the 
naked, food for the famishing, medicine for the sick, 
and coffins for the dead. With such personal esperi- 
enee the reader "ill not be surprised if I refer somewhat 
indignantly to the groundless insinuation, that the 
frontier settlers obtained advantage from these wretched 
wars, and therefore provoked and prolonged them. 

True, indeed, some of the settlers were so fortunate 
as to be enabled to supply the Commissariat with 
forage and grain, while others, obliged to abandon 
their farms, were glad to take their wagons and 
oxen, and form part of the wagon-train essential for 
,a British army ; and of course they obtained war prices 
and war remuneration for their services : but how 
could these persons, if they bad been even much 
more numerous, and their occupations much mote 
profitable than they were, in any degree influence the 
Colonial Governors to induce them to adopt a war 
pohcj? The successive Governors were ever too de- 
pendent on Downing Street, and too anxious to give 
satisfaction to the Secretary of State, whose inclination 
and position always make him the advocate of a peace 
policy, to listen to any self-seeking settlers, on a 
question involving the serious responsibilities and heavy 
expenditure of a Kaffir war. No doubt Governors and 
.Xaenerals have sometimes complained, under the influ- 
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ence of some petty but momentary annoyance, that some- 
persons on the frontier seernet! to prefer war to peace 
for selfish ends ; but these very remarks, nhether just; 
or not, only tend to slioiv tliat they had no influence 
on the minds of our colonial rulers. It would be 
quite as reasonable to say that the war in th^ Crimea 
was brought on by the influence of the sMp-owners 
and other leading Government contractors, many of 
whom made such large fortunes from that contest, — as 
to attribute the Kaffir wars to any supposed influence 
maintained by border settlers over the Colonial Govern- 
ment of the Gape of Good Hope. 

I am sensible that this subject bas already been dis- 
cussed at a greater length than may be agreeable to 
some of my readers ; but I would request them to 
remember that this chapter contains a rapid outline 
of many important events ou the Kaffir border, between 
1820 and 1855, a period of thirty-five years, termina- 
ting with the arrival of Sir George Grey to taie charge 
of the government of the country, I do not wish to 
eulai^e further. It would be easy to expand the sub- 
ject by quoting a vast amount of documentary and 
other evidence ; but the general reader will probably be 
satisfied with my declaration, that I have said nothing 
in this chapter which I am not prepared to prove in 
detail by undeniable evidence. If any one wishes to 
study at length the subject of these Kaffir wars, and to 
ascertain what was the conduct of the "Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries, and generally of the British settlers, in reference 
thereto ; besides a careful perusal of sundrj- Blue Books, 
published by Parhameut, and a " Narrative of the 
Irruption of the Kaffir Hordes into the Eastern Pro- 
vince,'' published by the editor of tlie " Graham's Town 
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Journal," 1836, it will be requisite to read a work 
publisbed many years ago by my friend, tlie Eev. W. B. 
Boyce, entitled "Notes on South African Affairs," in 
wliicli will be found much and valuable information. 
In the Appendis to that work, some documents may be 
seen, which dispose decisively of the charges which had 
been too eagerly adopted by certain persons against the 
"Wesleyan Missionaries and British colonists. It is there 
shown that these Missionaries, in fact, only hcW the aame 
opinions as those entertained by other Missionaries and 
Clergymen of established reputation, and, indeed, by all 
excepting a few of the Missionaries of one Society, whose 
principal and more prominent men had beeu misled into 
an erroneous view of these affairs, which, with small 
regard for our character or feehngs, they propagated 
most industriously in the United Kingdom. 

It is, iiowever, a great satisfaction to myself and 
other Wesleyau Missionaries, that we hfive lived long 
enough to witness a great change in the opinions of 
some of the Missionaries referred to, and of many other 
persons, both at home and in the Colony. And thus 
we feel that the progress- of events has made our justi- 
fication to stand complete. Judging from recent pro- 
ceedings and imblications, I am happy to believe that 
controversy on this subject may cease. I would gladly 
have avoided all reference to it, but that in a book 
reciting the chief occurrences of my missionary career, 
at was impossible to avoid alluding to this matter with- 
out appearing tacitly to admit the truth of many 
grievous but groundless allegatious against myself, and 
brethren, and friends, which still stand recorded in 
various books, written by popular and, in the main, 
deservedly influential authors. 
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I WILL now resume the narrative of niy mission, 
from the period of my retura to Graham's Town ia 
1837, On our arrival, we received a most kind and 
cordial greeting from the people. But I soon dis- 
covered that the war which had desolated the country 
during my ahsence had left many sad traces of its evil 
iuiiuence, not only in much loss of life and property. 
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hut also in the painful feelings which had been excited, 
and the great damage that had been done to the moral 
and rehgioua condition of the whole comnnmity. Noqb 
but those who live in a country which is the seat of 
' war, can form any idea of the iunnmcrable moral and 
social evils that arise oat of a state of warfare. In 
many cases the schools had been closed, and public 
worship discontinued. Some chapels had been burned 
down and destroyed; and the popalation had been 
so disturbed in various parts of Albany, that the con- 
gregations were either entirely dispersed, or reduced 
to a few individuals. Not a few whom I had known as 
I -earnest Christians, had now become " weary and faint 
I in their minds," while many of the best of the people 
■were grievously discouraged. 

The Hev. George II. Green and another Missionary 
had accompanied me from England as a reinforcement 
of the BIi?sion ; and together with the Missionaries then 
stationed in Albany, we resolved to give ourselves with 
special zeal and diligence to our great work, and thus 
strive to " buiid up the waste places," and under the 
blessing of God to revive the spirit of piety among the 
people. My duties, as General Superintendent, re- 
quired that I should, soon after my arrival in the 
■country, go on long journeys ; first through Kaffraria, 
and afterwards beyond the Orange River, to visit the 
Missions in the Bechuana country. During these visits, 
I assembled the brethren for consultation on a variety 
of matters, having an important hearing on the interests 
of these Missions. The work within the Colony sus- 
tained no damage by my frequent abseoce on visits 
beyond the borders, since it was well sustained by my es- 
«ellent colleagues, the Eev. Messrs. Cameron and Green, 
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We wen not loi^ taSend to eootiiiBe in x stale of £»- - 
coongeBiefit; for it pleased "tbe Lord the Spirit" to 
bvoar lu «ith "diovos of blessmg," wherebr the 
Lord's " inlieritance was lefresbed when it vas weary." 

SeaKM of revival seem to be spedallv needed when- 
ever, from hBj cause, the Church has been brought into 
S formal or decliiitng state, No doubt the &ult rests 
with Ministers or people, or it ma; often be with both, 
irbeocver the Church is reduced to such a condition. 
If Minitfterx, Church officers, and people, were ^t all times 
watchful, prayerful, and in great earnest, we shoold 
never see the several Churches in such a state as to 
require special efforts and special grace to restore them 
to a livclj' and vigorous condition. How great is the 
IJivine love and condescension, notwithstanding our too 
frequent instability and lukewarmncss, in that, " while 
we CidI," lie hears ! He " turns agaiu and revives ns, 
that His people may rejoice in Him !" 

Since the commencement of the Weslcyan Mission in 
Albany there have been /our distinct periods at which 
special revivals of religion have occurred on a smaller 
or more extended scale. The //si was in 1822, chiefly 
at Salem, when many young persons, men and women, 
were convertetl to God. The second season of revival 
was on a larger scale in the year 1S30-1, commencing 
with the congregation at tiio first Weslcyan cliapel in 
Omhaui's Town, and extending its influence to some 
of the country congregations. The third revival was 
of such a remarkable character, that for many years 
it was dislingnished by the people as "the great 
rcvivid." It began in the second chapel (Wesley 
chapel} ill Graham's Town, in 1S37, and extended to 
the natives of the congregation that worshipped at 
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the old chapel, and likewise to most of the Wes- 
Jeyan congregations in various parts of the country. 
Hundreds of Europeans and iiatives obtained great 
religious benefit during these " days of grace." * A 
fourth revival of religion occurred in the year 1857-3,. 
since I have returned to this country; aud there is 
abundant reason to believe that it has had a very extensive 
inflneuce not only iu Graham's Town, but on various 
Stations, and among all classes, both white and black. 
As a consequence thereof, at the ensuing Annual District 
Meeting a large increase of members was reported. 

During the several revivals that occurred while I was 
in the country, there were occasionally some remarkable 
physical effects prodnced, the result of deep feelings, 
both of sorrow and joy. In some we witnessed the 
fear, the grief, the wailings of penitence, and in 
others the joyous ecstasies of the transition firom " the 
spirit of bondage " into liie " Spirit of adoption," 
whereby they could cry, " Abba, Father." {Bom. viii. 
15.) AV^e neither prayed for nor strove to produce 
these outward manifestations ; but when they occurred 
in connexion with what from other "infallible signs" 
we knew to be a work of God's grace, what were we, 
that we should withstand God, or that we should pre- 
eume to prescribe to Him whether He should work ■ 
by the " still, small voice of tlis Spirit," or by the 
thunder and lightning and earthquake of His power ? 
In many cases, no doubt, " the kingdom of God cometh 
Dot with observation ; " but God's word, preached " in 
demonstration of the Spirit and power," is often "a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces;" while some- 
. * Interestinj; detjula of these several lerivnlB mny lie yon by rofer- 
tbe " Wetlcyiui Mlseionery Notices " for tlic yeais spooiQed. 
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times the rocks are so hard, that nothing less than 
a terrible process sinailiir to blasting can rend them 
asunder. I will not say, however, that no impropriety 
or extravagance disfigured the progress of the good work. 
I am not careful to defend myself and my brethren 
in this matter. We were not unmindful of the evils 
incident to a state of great excitement among the 
people. There are many persons who, on these occa- 
sions, are truly awakened to an alarming sense of their 
spiritual condition ; but who, from never having been 
accustomed to train or moderate the expression of their 
feelings, are apt to be wholly carried away by their 
amotions of grief or gladness, without giving them- 
selves, for the time, anj concern about the ordinary 
decorum and proprieties of public worship. I am no 
apologist for disorder ; but I do think a judicious Pas- 
tor, if properly aided by the most spiritual of the people, 
will generally be enabled to guide the new converts aright 
in this matter. Tile sound judgment of experienced 
pastors and laymen may always be relied on : but 
although ali mere estravagance and iudccornm, whe- 
ther of word or manner, arising from excited feelings, 
should be cautiously and promptly restrained ; yet cold 
unsjmpathiziug professors of religion, no matter by 
■what name called, are not usually safe guides as to 
what is best to be done at such times to promote alike 
the honour of Christ and the good of souls. 

Among the numerous individuals who were induced, 
during the several " times of refreshing," to devote them- 
selves as decided disciples of Christ, and who have con- 
tinued steadfast in their allegiance to Hira, not a few have 
greatly served the cause of God in various capacities, — as 
Sunday-School Managers and Teachers, as Chiss-leaders 
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I and Local Preachers, or as Stewards and Trustees of 
Chapels and other temporal concerns of the Church. 
Some have at various periods been employed as school- 
masters, catechists, and helpers, ;vith great advantage, 
on our Missions among the native tribes of the interior; 
and it is remarkable that among those trulj converted 
during each of the revivals of 1833, 1830, and 1837, 
there were certain young men who subsequently evinced, 
by their consistent piety, good sense, knowledge of 
Christian doctrine and duty, — combined with an "apt- 
ness to teach," — such quahfications for public usefulness 
as have induced the Missionary Committee and British 
Conference, on the earnest recommendation of myself 
and brethren, to receive them into the ranks of our 
regular Ministry. They have proved to be a class 
of Missionaries not less remarkable for their adaptation 
to the peculiar character of our Missionary work in 
South Africa, than for their ardent zeal to spread 
"earnest Christianity" through the land. 

It will gratify a reasonable curiosity in the reader, 

tand at the same time be very pleasant to myself, to 
record the names of the excellent brethren to whom I 
now refer. They are the Rev. Thomas Jenkins, now 
of Palmerton, in the Amampondo Country, whose long- 
and useful labours among the Heathen must be well 
known to all who are familiar with the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Notices: — the Eev. H. H. Dngmore, who has 
greatly distinguished himself not only as a well furnished 
preacher of Gad's word, but especially by his fluency in 
the Kaffir language, and his valuable aid in the transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures into that tongue ; — the late 
Kev. Jeremiah Hartley, who died while on a Mission in 
the far interior: — the Rev. John Bailie, a Eealous Mis- 
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sionary, now stationed in Namacqualand ; — the Rev. 
W. Sargeant, who preaches fluently in three languages, 
and is now in charge of our native congregation at 
Graham's Town : — the Rev, J, P. BertraTii, a plodding 
and indefatigable Missioaary among the native tribes, 
who is at present most usefully employed in the manage- 
ment of tlie Industrial S<;hool and Mission among 
the Tembookies at Lesseyton : — the Rev. C. White, 
now stationed in Kaffraria : — and tbe Rev. J. Danielj now 
employed in the Beehuana Country, but «'ho was con- 
verted to God nnd called to the Ministry at a more 
recent period. Besides the above named, there were 
two others, one of whom has entered the Civil Service 
as an agent of the Government, and the other no 
longer " followeth with us ; " but both of whom were in 
their day very useful labourers in the Lord's vineyard; 
and, while now jmrsuing a separate course of action, 
are, I trust and beheve, earnestly endeavouring to do 
good in their respective spheres among the natives with 
whom they reside. 

It is remarkable that about this time there arose' 
numerous calls for the extension of oior labours into 
those regions, where many of our friends and hearers 
had been induced, on the departure of the former DutcU 
■occupants, to settle tiiemselves. Hence, from the year 
1838, a period commenced during which our Mission 
within the hmitsof the Eastern Pi'ovinceofthe Colony ob- 
tained a great estecsion, being introduced and established 
ill many places where we had either never before laboured, 
or had only occasionally visited and preached the word 
of God. In going after the pco])le of our charge, and 
thereby obtaining access to many others who wx-re at 
the tune destitute of relizious ordinances in their own 
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language, — we simply followed what appeared to be an 
opening and call of Divine Providence. 

It will serve to place the history of the Mission 
t more oltarly before the reader, if I now succinctly nar- 
' rate the leading circumstauces connected with the 
establishment of the various Stations within the Eastern 
Province of the Colony, subsequently to the events 
referred to above. Previously to the war of 1835, we 
had coitinienced chief Stations at Graham's Town, 
[ Salem, Bathurst, and Somerset; but the latter place 
» was, after a time, abandoned, in consequence of the 
appointment of a Scottish Presbyterian Minister for the 
Dutch Eeformed Church, who was willing to provide for 
tlie spiritual instruction of the people. The population 
of Somerset being at that time very limited, and the 
calls ill Kaffraria requiring more Misaionariea than we 
couJd supply, we were induced, perhaps rather prema- 
turely, to transfer the chapel to the Dutch Reformed 
I Church, and to withdraw our Missionary. On my 
I tetum to the Colony, therefore, in the year 18.37, 
Graham's Town, Salem, and Bathurst, were the only 
places where we had a resident Minister ; and I have 
already narrated the circumstances connected with the 
formation of our congregations at Salem and Graham's 
I Town. 

I Bathurst is a village most delightfully situated on 
the southern slope of a range of green hills, in the very 
centre of Lower Albany. The extreme beauty and fer- 
tility of the surrounding country, and its central posi- 
tion in the district wherein it stands, renders it a 
I convenient place for the residence of a Magistrate ; and 
I as Lower Albany has recently been formed into a 
t separate division, called the Bathurst division, tha 
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Uagistrate Is now, likewise, a Citil Commissioner. 
There is, also, an Episcopal chnrch at this place, 
erected on a conspicuoua and veil-selected site, of 
sufficient dimensioiis for the congregation. It is bailt 
with such just pFoportioDs, and iu such an appropriate 
style of architecture, as to present a pleasing object to 
the eye. This village church, together with the character 
of the surrounding scenery and buildings, serves to 
remind au Englishman of many a rural spot in his own 
country of surpassing beauty, and associated in his 
mind with some of his most pleasing r*ollectious. I 
used to preach at Balhurst occasionally, from the time 
when the first inhabitants dwelt in tents on their build- 
ing lots. These services were continued by myself and 
brethren, with fluctuating success, for several years; 
until, in the year 1832, we built a chapel; and after- 
wards made this place the residence of a Missionary, 
who has charge of other chapels and congregations in 
the surrounding district. Port Frances is distant only 
a few miles; and should the public works now being 
carried on at the mouth of the Kowie secure a suitable 
harbour, the importance of this Circuit, where already 
much good has been effected, will be greatly increased. 

FonT Beaufort. — This place is situated on the 
lower portion of theKat Uiver, and, as its name imports, 
was originally a military post, established with a view to 
protect tlie country from tlie incursions of the Gaika 
Kaffirs. Being a very important military position, its 
value as such has been rendered apparent to all during 
the existence of hostilities. On the return of peace (1835), 
the surrounding country very soon attracted a mixed 
population to its rich and beautiful sheep walks and cat- 
tle pastures. Hence the Government found it requisite to 
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establish a Magistrate at Fort Beaufort, and to attach a 
considerable district to his jurisdiction, which is now 
known as the division or county of Fort Beaufort. 
There were some individuals among the troops and the 
camp followers who were members of our Society, and, 
on their earnest invitations, we used to visit them, and 
preach to them as opportunity allowed. I preached at 
fJhis place on my way into Kaffraria in November, 1823 ; 
but it was not until 1833 that the Minister in Graham's 
Town began to visit Fort Beaufort regularly once a 
month, the distance being about fifty miles, through a 
very rugged and bushy country, over roads that at that 
period were scarcely passable, and intersected by rivers 
which were without bridges, although often flooded 
during the rainy season. The journey was neither a 
pleasant nor a safe one ; but the Missionaries cheerfully 
undertook this labour for the sake of some hundreds of 
their countrymen, both military and civilians, who were 
destitute of the means of religious instruction ; there 
being, at that period, no Chaplain or other Minister 
of religion resident on the spot, " who might care for 
their souls.'' 

Some pious officers and soldiers, aided by a few 
civilians, soon erected a small temporary chapel; and 
here the services were held, whenever a ^Missionary or 
Local Preacher visited the place ; while, at other iiuiftf, 
they held meetings for prayer and religious edification 
among themselves. This was the state of oar affairs on 
my first visit to Fort Beaufort, after my return frr/m 
England in 1837. Seeing that the place and congr<rjra- 
tion was likely to grow in importance, I took ifKsasures 
for the purchase, at a small cost, of an eligibk ifiu;, on 
which, at some future day, to erect a chapel and seW/l ; 

o 
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aud I appointed one of tlic two young Miniatera, who 
had accompanied me from England, to reside here, with 
instructions to try and build up the small English con- 
gregation ; to form one or more congregations of natives 
in the village and neighbonrbood ; and to itinerate 
among the English sisttlers, who were rapidly establish- 
ing themselves on farms in that new but promising dis- 
trict. One or two excellent Local Preachers soon we* 
to reside within the limits of the Fort Beaufort Circuit ; 
and with their aid and the Divine blessing this place 
gradually rose into much importance as a centre of 
usefulness. 

The Kev. George H. Green was the first Missionary 
stationed at this place, and during his residence a 
. chapel was erected ; being, at that time, the only place 
of worship in the town. Among the friends who 
greatly aided in obtaining the means for the erection of 
tliis chapel, was the late John J, Smith, Esq., who had 
himself been one of tiie British settlers, but, shortly 
after his arrival, entered the commissariat service, and 
by his excellent character, great talent and energy, I'ose 
rapidly through the various grades of that branch of the 
civil service of the army ; so that, at the time of his 
death, which carried him off in the midst of his days, he 
had attained the rank of Assistant Commissary- General, 
and was in charge of the whole commissariat deport- 
ment on that frontier, — a most responsible and onerous 
office. lie had been converted to God under out 
ministry at Graham's Town, and became a very decided 
and earnest Christian. While zealous in the discharge 
of all his military duties, he felt himself constrained to 
" confess Christ before men," and to render all the aid 
in his power, in the promotion of every project which 
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Iriie deemed likely to advance the cause of true religion, 
I iti the place where DiTine Providence had cast his lot. 
'(time years after the erectioa of the chapel, a substan- 
I tial school-room was built, wliicb, besides affording 
I" Accommodation for the English Sunday School, is let to 
1 tte Government, for the purposes of the public Day 
■VSchool, daring the week-days. A second chapel, on 
[ anotlier site, was erected under the superintendence of the 
Kev. W. Impey, in the year 1S49, and is used by a con- 
siderable congregation of iiativea, for whose benefit 
Divine worship is conducted in their own language ; 
while a Sunday Schoo! is regularly held within its walls, 
and other means of instruction are afforded to the natives 
during the week-days. Several smaller congregations, 
European or native, are now under the care of the 
resident Missionary at Fort Beaufort. 
Poet Elizabeth. — The rise and progress of this 
Jrvery important place, on the shores of Algoa Bay, have 
IrJieen adverted to in a previous part of tliis volume. As 
Ivalready narrated, my first sermons in the Eastern Pro- 
were preached here, and I frequently received 
^applications from the earliest English inhabitants to 
obtain a Wesleyan Missionary for their risiiig town; 
tut a Clergyman having been appointed, and the London 
Society's Missionaries from BetUelsdorp, only a few 
miles distant, iiaving also begun to devote their at- 
tention to the people of this locality, it did not appear 
to ns that we were at that period called to send a Mis- 
sionary to reside on the spot. Port Elizabeth is distant 
from SalciQ and Graham's Town about eighty and 
ninety miles respectively; but the Missiooaries sta- 
tioned at these places occasionally visited it for some 
yeas, and after my return from England it was 
o 2 
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regularly visited two Sundays in the quarter. Severat 
of our members having settled liere, and others being 
desirous of regularly attending our miuistry, and the 
population of the town, both European and native, 
steadily increasing, it was resolved to place one of onr 
MiBsionnries on the spot. The Eev. John Edwards was 
the first Wesleyan Missionary appointed to reside at 
Port Elizabeth. The congregation assembled for some 
time in the lower portion of a house hired for the par- 
pose; but in due season a suitable and substantial cha- 
pel was erected under the direction of Mr. Edwardsj at 
a cost of more than £1300 sterling. 

This chapel was dedicated for Divine worship by 
myself and the Sev. Messrs, Boyce and Edwards, in 
the early part of the year ISll. Ou examining the 
state of the building account, it was found that there 
was a large deficiency ; but at a tea-meeting a 
proposal was made to grant a handsome sum from 
the " Centenary Fund " subscribed in the Colony, 
on couditiou that the friends would raise a similar 
amount, additional to their former contributions. This 
proposal was accepted, and the debt was reduced to 
about £400; which, by a second special efibrt, when 
the Rev. John Wilson was on the Station, atimnlated 
by a generous ofl'er of J. 0. Smith, Esq., — a leading 
merchant of Port Elizabeth, who, aJtbough not a "Wes- 
leyan, had rendered the cause much valuable assistance 
from the beginning, — was finally liquidated, and the 
premises freed from debt, thereby leaving the surplus 
income of the clinpel available towards the support of 
the Minister. Since that time, the cougregation has 
erected a school budding attached to the chapel, for the 
accommodaliou of the Sunday School, and to supply 
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convenient rooms for Prajer- meetings nnA other pur- 
.poses. The cost of tliis additional erection has been 
Iso defrayed by the people. 

From the first, the Missionary stationed at Port 

ilizabetli regularly visited TJiteshaqb. In this plea- 

it and pictnresque town, flie head of a district, 

jand which is situated on the Zwatt Kops River, about 

^twenty miles distant from Port Ehzabeth, we have a 

. and small house for a Minister. The work has 

in some degree retarded in consequence of the 

(Society not being able to maintain a resident Minister. 

Qembe.rs and congregation, however, have shown 

anxiety to enjoy this privilege, by niaJcing some 

iberal proposals to meet the pecuniary difficulty ; and 

T trust this town, next to Graaff Reinett the oldest in 

the Eastern Province, and in every point of view 

important as a centre of usefulness, wil! henceforward 

constautly have a resident Weslcyan Missionary. 

Ckadock. — ^This town is about one hundred and 
twenty miles north of Graham's Town. It was origi- 
jiallj established as the seat of magistracy and centre 
"a large district of wealthy Dutch farmers. The village 
very limited in size and population for many years; 
Imt since the establishment of many British aettters in 
the town and district, the population of the place has 
greatly increased. It is now the chief mart and centre 
of business of a most valuable wool-producing district, 
and possesses a thriving trade. The Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries preached here at stated intervals previously to 
the appointment of a resident Missionary. I visited 
Cradock, on my way to the Bechuana Country, in 1837. 
The Civil Commissioner, whom T had previously known 
jn Albany, kindly entertained me for a few days at his 
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iionae. The late "W. GilfiUan, Esq., had married thtp 
eldest daughter of the late C. Tliornliill, Esq., at whose- 
house near Fort Fraiiceaj at the mouth of the Kowie 
Kiver, I used frequently to preach daring my earlier 
labours. During my stay at Cradock, the Government 
school-room was lent for the purpose of worship j and. 
I preached to the English inhabitants, who afterwards- 
urged me to make some arrangement to provide for 
their spiritual wants. The Rev. John Taylor, a friendly 
llmister of the Dutch Reformed Church, was too much 
occupied with his own very large charge to be able to- 
devote attention to the Eughsh and the native residents- 
of the town. As soon afterwards as practicable, I 
arranged a plan to secure the occasional visits of oar 
Ministers to this place ; and when the Rev. John Ayliff 
was subsequently appointed to Haslope Hills, being the 
nearest Missionary, I committed to him the duty 
of taking Cradock under his pastoral care, aided by the- 
occasional visits of the Kev. George Green from IForfe 
Beaufort. Under the superintendence of Mr. Ayhff a 
liberal subscription was raised towards the erection of a 
chapel, which was speedily built on an excellent site, 
which had been previously purchased for the purpose- 
under my direction. 

The following eitract ftora a letter which I wrote,, 
dated Graham's Town, April 1st, 1842, reports the 
progress of the work. The Rev. Thomley Smith was 
appointed as a temporary supply for Cradock, and was 
thus the first resident Missionary in tb's place. At the 
following District Meeting, however, the Rev. Joha 
Edwards was removed from Port Elizabeth to reside at 
Cradock, and took charge of the infant cause, which now 
required the constant oversight of a resident pastor. 
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qaalified to preach both in Dutcli and English, On a 
visitation jouniej' to several Stntions, in whiclj I waa 
accompanietl by the Rev. W. B. Bojce, we took in our 
round the town of Cradock, in the month of March, 
1842. On this occasion we prAiched the sermons at 
the dedication of the newly-erected chapel. The cir- 
cumstances were reported by me at the time in the 
following terms : — 
I " After visiting Haslope HiUs and neighbourhood, and 
tiettling a variety of matters of great importance to the 
Fission, bnt which would be tedious to detail, we rode to 
F Cradock, which is from ninety to one hundred miles from 
Haalope Hills. Here we found the new chapel ready to be 
opened for public service. I and Mr. Boycc, with the Eev, 
Mr. Taylor, Minister of the Dutch Church, preached the 
opening sermons. The chapel is small, bnt neatj and it 
stands on land in the very centre of the village. There is 
ample room for a mnch larger cliapel, preacher's house, 
garden, &c., whenever the time shall come for further erec- 
tions. The village of Cradock is now rapidly rising in 
importance; many Enghsh have settled in it, and in the 
neighhourhooJ, including several families connected >vith ua 
in Albany. Many of the Dutch inliabitants of the town 
have shown a most friendly feeKng towards ns; and the 
Eev. Mr. Taylor, their Minister, has given unequivocal 
evidenct! that he hails our brethren as fellow -labourers in 
a great work. Tlie contributions of all classes of the 
inhabitants to the chapel were handsome; the coUcctiona at 
the opening services were Uberal; and a special effort was 
made at tiie tea-meeting, by whiiji the eutu^ debt oa the 
premises will he reduced to about .£100 sterlhig," 

The work continued to progress, lili at length the first 
chapel was devoted to the use of llie natives, for whose 
benefit services are conducted in the Dutch and Kaffir 
languages; and the English congregation, during the 
pastorate of the Bev. G. H. Green, built for themselves 
a more suitable place of woTship, at a cost of some 
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tliirteen timdred pounds. This very lianilsome chapd 
was dedicated to the service of God by the Rev. Messrs. 
Ayliif and J. Taylor, — the former preaching in English, 
and the latter in Datch, on the occasion. The contri- 
butions to the building fund hod been munificent, &nd 
the voluntary offerings at the opening services amounted 
to more than one hundred pounds. 

After Mr. Edwards reached his Station at Gradoc^ 
he was soon invited to visit Somerset (East), where he 
speedily collected a congregation, who were glad to 
receive his ministrations as frequently as he coald 
visit them. At length he was removed from Cradock 
to this town. We were greatly indebted to the help 
afforded us in this place, on the recommencement of the 
Mission, by Mr. James Cawood, and many of the British 
settlers. A small but neat aud convenient chapel was 
erected at Somerset for the English congregation j a 
Minister's house was subsequently purchased, and ad- 
joining this house a small school-chapel nas built for 
the use of a native congregation. The Jlissionaiy 
residing at Somerset preaches in several parts of the 
surrounding country ; aud a most important portion 
of his work consists in periodical visits to a district 
near the Sunday's Eiver, at the northern extremity of 
the division of Uitenhage, but situated nearer to Graaff 
Beinett thau to its divisional capital. This neighbour- 
hood contains many farms which have been purchased 
by a number of English settlere who, at dtfl'erent limes, 
have migrated from Albany. "William Carey Hobson, 
Esq., J.P., a near relative of the never-to-be-forgottea 
Dr. Covey, of the Serampore Mission, was among the 
first of the English who purchased these lauds from the 
Dutch farmers, theii former occupants. From the first 
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estnblislied domestic worship, and iuvited his neigh- 
ujs to Sanday services ; and, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, solicited the visits of such of our Missionaries as 
ftithin reach of this somewhat remote and secluded 
district. The lauds are of great value, comprising ex- 
tensive sheep-walks ; and various English families were 
subsequently attracted to the neighbourhood not only 
by its suitability for carrying out their views as sheep- 
.■farmers, but also because they saw an EngHsh com- 
~ mnity gradually forming which could enjoy the regular 
lits of u Wesleyan Missionary, and the great benefits 
likely to result to themselves and families from the 
establishment of Christian ordinances among them. 
The visits of the Missionary involve a good deal of toil 
and fatigue, especiaUy at some seasons of the year ; but 
this has been cheerfully endured by the several Mission- 
aries, for the sake of a worthy people who are not likely 
receive frequent pastoral visits from any other class 
Ministers, A numerous body of coloured people, 
'ho are employed in various ways by these British 
I receive much instruction and attention 
im the Missionary on his visits, and from Messrs. 
,obson, Eobinson, and other zealous Christians. A 
considerable number of the settlers and their families, 
and also of the coloured people, are accredited members 
of the Society. 

It will afford the reader some idea of the nature and 
difficulties of the long journeys often undertaken by 
Missionaries in the more sparsely inhabited parts of the 
country, if I insert, in this place, extracts from a letter of 
the Eev. John Edwards, dated at " Somerset, East, April 
lltli, 1849/' No man has iiad greater personal expe- 
tbe difficulties which he describes than this 
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excellent Missionary ; and althougH the extract is loag, 
yet the reader wili find it verj interesting, and contaiii- 
ing a graphic description of the toils encountered by 
those who undertake journeys ou horseback, especially 
in some districts of Southern Africa. 

"There is one item in our expenditure wfiich I shall 
remark upon ; one which, if we take in the aggregnte 
in our District, may appear large ; I mean the item of 
Sorte Eiyientei. Now it must be heme in mind, that, after 
all that has heeu done, or can he done, it is, and will be, nn 
item of great expense. And this arises from circumstances 
peculiar to this country, which no device of onra eaU' 
obviate, and over which we can have no control. JFe do- 
not forget— and we believe i/ou do not forget — ^and oiir 
Christian friends in England tnast not foiget — that whilst 
we are Methodist MisBionaries, we are Metliodist Ittnenait 
Missionaries. Here we have afield — a wide field— and that 
wide field must be travelled over, in order to fulfil our higli 
calling of God to the Chureh and to, the world. And that 
field cannot be travelled without the aid of korsea. 

"Many of the Circuits in this country are very extensive. 
This arises from the scattered state of the population. In 
this Circuit the Missionary resides in Somerset, a little 
town delightfully situated. In it we have a very neat chapel 
for the English congregation and society, free of debt 9 also 
a smaller one for the Kaffir and Pingoe congregation. In ■ 
these the Missionary preaches three times eveiy Sabbath,— 
twice to the English congregation, and once to the Kaffirs. 
Almost every week between the Sabbaths he is in the coun- 
try parts of the Circuit, more ot less. In the country the 
congregations consist of English, and those who speak the 
Dutch and Kaffir languages. And not unfrcquently the 
Preacher no sooner finishes the English service, than he 
commences in Butch or in Kaffir, to another congregation : 
both being assembled at the same time, the one waiting 
until the service for the other is concluded. But it may be, 
and has been, asked, in order to lessen the expenses in those 
eitenaive Circuits, why those who are desirous of the 
Missionary's labours do not send horses and fetch him to 
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their localities. There nre many who are both able and 
willing to do this. But how are they to know the exact 
time when the Preacher can come, and when, having sent a 
horae some fifty or sixty miles, he is performing duty in 
another direction? 'Send a letter,' says one, 'and let 
the person know that you will he there at such a time," 
The letter may reach him in three days, or it may be in 
iftree weeks. ' Where is your Plan ? ' says a Preacher of 
n English Circuit ; who does e?ery thing by rule, and 
rhere eTerything can be worked by that nile, A Plan! 
Tor whom wonld you make it? For yourself? In soma 
of those Circuits the Missionary is alone : or, if he has one 
solitary Local Preacher, he lives some fifty miles away ; and 
he tells you that on account of his numerous engagements, 
he can only attend to sucb and such places i and that only 
now and then ; and that he wiU go when he can ; and it 
may be he will be there on the 14th of the month, or it 
may be on the 28th, or even not at all. This is no reflection 
intended to be cast upon this class of worthy und useful 
labourers ; but the circumstances of the country in many 
respects will not allow it to be otherwise. A Plan. I know, 
English Circuit is good and necessary, even to let th« 
people know when they may expect tiieir Preacher, and the 
Preacher can be there at the day appointed, and by the time 
be comes the people are assembled in the chapel to witnesa 
iis ascent into the pulpit. Very different here I The 
Preacher must in some instances wait a day at a place, 
before the people from various parts in the neighbourhood 
■can be collected. If you make a Plan to let the people 
know that you will he there at such a time, who can depend 
en doing so ? You have your horses saddled, and yourself 
ready to mount; the rain descends in torrents; you are 
prevented from going on that day. On the morrow you 
start. After a few hours' ride, you arrive at a river ; it is 
full, level with its bank, rolling down with fearful rapidity ; 
to swim it would be madness in the extreme ; to seek for a 
bridge would be folly ; no eye has ever seen one erected on 
its hanks. Eoturn you must, or wait until it is down i that 
may he within one, or it may be within four days, or even 
more. You cross it at last. You then proceed. Soon you- 
overtaken by rain, and in a short time you are dreimed; 
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to the skin. You are obliged for miles anil miles, in the 
midst of tiie pitiless storm, to walk your horse, feaiing at 
evei-y step he will aliile and full under jou, oiving to the bad 
state of the roads. Toa may at last find a bush, or a rocfc, 
under which you are glad to get, to have, for a time, a tem- 
porary and a partial slielter :— to find a house in some parts 
is out of the question. Ton arrive at last at the place, ao 
long after the time your Plan stated. Where is the use of 
your Flan ? Who can depend upon fulfilling its appoiikt- 
meats at the time ? But it must not be thought by thia, 
that the Wealeyan Missionaries of Southern Afiica do neither 
live by rule nor work by rule : no men work more methodi- 
cally than they lio, when method is practicable, and can be 
carried out. What, then, is the object aimed at in the fore- 
going remarks ? It is to show that if a Wesleyan Mission- 
ary is expected to do his work in the Circuit, he must have 
the means of doing so in hia own hands, ot at his immediate 
control. Or, in plain language, he must have such aa 
allowance as will enable him to keep horses to do the work 
of his Circuit at the time when circumstances will allow him 
to do it, and without depeadiag upon the uncerlaiu asaist- 
ance of others. 

"'Why have the Missionaries horses at all? Why do 
they not walk to their appointments P ' says an aged father 
in the Christian ministry, who in his younger days was 
accustomed to go the round of an English Circuit, which. 
comprised a whole county. Nearly nineteen years of labour 
in the Mission (ieLd has taught me by experience that the 
bracing air of old England is not to be found in Southern. 
Africa. The writer well remembers, that within the six 
years he laboured as a Local Preacher in England, ha 
often walked from twenty to thirty miles, and preached 
three, and sometimes four, times on a Sahbath. And after- 
wards, being appointed to an English Circuit where much 
walking from one place to another was required, he has been 
far less fatigued than he has been in this country with 
having ridden only forty miles under a scorching suu- 

" But why does the Missionary, in some of these Circuits, 
require so many horses F IB«cause, first, not only are some 
of his appointments at a great distance from the Circuit 
town, but the roads to them lie through a dreary oountiy. 
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and but thinly populated ; and it is neither sufe nor prudent 
for tim to ride aloao. He may tifivel for hours, and not 
meet with an indiridiial. Hia liorse may knock-up ; he 
may liiO ; the rider may be thrown, and in the fall be in- 
jijxed ; and where ia he to obtain asaistance, if he has not a 
man with him ? Imagine, also, a Missionary with a day's jour- 
ney before him of some fifty or sixty miles ; and at every two 
or three bom's' ride, na is necessary here, he has to aaddlewff 
Lis horae, kuee-halter him, (that is, tie hia head to his knee, 
that he may not run away from him in the wilderness,) and 
thea saddle him up again ; what would the Missionary be 
fit for by the time he arrives at his journey's end, when per- 
haps he has to preach that same evening after his arrival, 
if he had not a man with him to take ofi^ a part of the 
fatigue of his journey ? No man ought to travel any con- 
siderable distance in this country without three horses ; one 
for himself, one for his man, and a led horse. If it be again 
asked, ' Why ao many horses needed ? ' it can be answered, 
secondly. Because, in tmvellingr, we have not here, as in 
England, every where inns, where you can get your horses 
baited at every few miles, and thus keep up their strength 
and spirit. Hei-e they ore oa their journey at intervals 
knee-haltered for a few minutes, to roll, cnt a littlff grass, 
and to drink a little water, if there be any ; but often, 
neither the one nor the other is to be had. The day closes; 
ihe rider tui'ns into some house to tarry for the night. What 
becomes of hia faithful steed P Is he put into a comfortable 
stable, and well fed, after carrying his rider some forty or 
fifty mUes ? No ; often he is tied up to a bush, or to a 
■wagon outside, under the pelting storm and blowing wind, 
for the night, without a raouthftil to eat ; nor can n mouth- 
ful of anything be procured for him. The next day, per- 
haps, he fares no better ; hia work is no less, his food is no 
more abundant. Perhaps the following week the Missionary 
has a aimUar journey before him, in order to perform similar 
duties. Are these same horses fit for the labour of that 
week, which have done so much amd sufiJered so much in the 
toil of the journey of the past ? Here, then, you will find 
an answer to the question, why so many horses are needed 
in some of the Mission Circiuts. One of three things must 
be chosen ; first, a sufficient number of horses must be pro- 
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vidcd to velieve each other ; or, secondly, the Miesiouaiy 
must reiuuio at borne, and neglect his Circuit work, until his 
horses ate recruited ; or, thirdly, he must work the faithful 
aniinnls to death by not allowing Ihem rest aud time to 
renew their energiea, which are prostrated by long joumeya 
and scanty fare. 

" ' Ah I ' aajs one, ' you see these Missionaries cannot go 
to. their country appointments without their horse. Surely 
they must have a very easy life of it.' Let us see if it be 
so easy. Set an appointment before him of some seventy 
miles from his home ; he starts in the morning, with a native 
man, and, it may be, with two or three horses. He travels 
briskly for about two hours. His horse exhibits symptonu 
to the experienced rider that he ought to be saddled off. It 
is done, la twenty or thirty minutes he is again in the 
saddle. Two or three hours more of brisk riding, the horse 
betrays symptoms of languor and thirst : the latter he must 
endure until water is arrived nt, At last water is found, 
the animal is relieved of the weight of his rider ; again 
saddled off, and a little rest as before. Again on the road; 
the sun now scorching hot, the rider sidfering under its 
relaxing influence ; sweat running off in a stream from the 

imor animnl. Two hours or more of this, and signs of 
atigue and parching thirst return, both upon the horse and 
his rider. By and by a pool of water is in sight, which is 
neither very dear nor very sweet. No better to be had ; 
can go no further; dismount, saddle off, knee-halter. The 
moment this is done, the thirsty steeds dash to the pool of 
water. Keer,ieer; de paarden zyn te Kana ! is vociferated : 
' Turn, turn ; the horses are too warm I ' meaning, to drink. 
The rider and the man descend to the pool, and get the first 
drink of this muddy water, ere the horses make it more 
puddled by splashing in it to cool themselves. The rider 
seats himself on the ground, under the rays of the burning 
sun, without a breath of air; he exclaims, 'How weary I 
am i ■ Is this easy ? He sits a little ; his thirst is some- 
what allayed; the symptoms of an appetite begin to ap- 
proach him. If he, or his kind wife, or both, are as 
thoughtful ns they ought to be, he will find packed up 
among his things something to allay for a lime the cravings 
of hunger. Scai'cely done, and rested, before Ue casts his 
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»«yfis towards the north-west ; the dark clouds are seen rising, 
Viiich portend an awful atorm. His horses arc bnstily sad- 
dled ; but before he is lonj; on the road, the rain descends ; 
every thing nbout him is saturated. In thia state he goes 
on nntil night approaches. By and by, he coraoa to a house. 
If the proprietor and the traveller are strangers, the follow- 

kiag queatioaa are interchanged ; — Wie apt a, ah ik vraag 
-mag? 'Who are you, if I mayask?' Alt a Utif, fcan tk 
Iff sadel? 'If you please, may I saddle offP' The best 
whicli such a family can afford is given. A request is made 
that the Hiissionary will hold a religious service for the family. 
That being performed, a bed ia prepared for him either on 
some sort of a sofa, or on the ground. He lies down, and 
feels thankful for such a kind reception. He ruminates in 
hia mind, and says, ' Well, about fifty miles of the seventy 
are accomplished.' "Whilst thus thinking, the wind begins 
again to blow, and the rain descends in renewed toiTents ; 
■and he finds that the house in which he is, ia neitlier wind- 
proof nor waterproof; for both find their way inside in plen- 
tiful abundance. Whilst thus situated within, he remem- 
bers that his horses, which carried him fifty miles in the 
previous day, under the bui'ning sun and pelting rain, are 
sfill exposed to the furious elements, and without food, and 
19 more concerned for them than for himself. The writer 
has had many a waking hour, owing to the latter circum- 
stance. The day datvns ; the saddles are again put on ; a 
start is made. In two hours the horses are agairt saddled 
■off; afire is made in the open air; a tin beaker, with a 
little water in it, is placed thereon; a little tea ia thrown in 
—a cup of which is drunk with a piece of bread — and 
this forms the breakfast. He then proceeds until he reaches 
liis appointment. Having finished his work there, he re- 
turns as he came ; only, perhaps, with this exception : the 
rain and storms which pelted him on his way out, would 
raise the rivera to prevent hia return home ; on the banks 
of which, perhaps, without a house to shelter hira, he would 
have to wait until it was fordable. Thus ends a Missionary 
journey in Africa. Answer, then, — Is it easy ? 

" 'But,' says one, 'those are not deserving of the Gospel 
who make no effort to lessen the expense and trouble of its 
■ l>eing taken to them ; for it is a maxira, " God helps those 
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who help themselves." ' Tes ; and Mr. Wwley says, • Go 
not onlv to those who need yoii, but to those who need jon 
most.' Now, those need the Gospel most who, on aeeovoA 
of sin and i^orance, hare their understanding so darkened, 

and tlieir liearts so hard, that they can neither see Uu) 
dunger of their state, nor appreciate the value of the Gob- 
pel ; and the glory of the Gospel must be shovm them, Jn 
order that they may appreciat« it; and you must manifest 
a care for their souls, in order to get them to be concerned 
for themselves. ' Paith comes by hearing." There are tboQ- 
sands in tlib country, who in this respect are the most needy. 
" These remarks are not by way of complaint, but by wi^ 
of caution. We do not complain of onr position as lalWDrcTa 
in the Mission-field. We believe we are where we ought ta 
be. We have everything here wbieh Christian Missionatieft 
need for the exercise of tlieir piety and talents. Do we 
want scope for onr energies and labour ? Here we have it. 
Do we want success? The great Head of the Church luu 
been pleased to j^ive us that measure of it, by wluch we are 
encouraged. Do we witnt conteutment and happiness ia 
our work P I trust we have foiuid that too. There are 
tliose to ha found who are willing lo labour in the field as 
long as God shall voiichsafe to them strength; who feel nt 
home and happy in their work. But take care that yoor 
Missionaries are not too much disconraged. This they will 
bo, if their enurgiea are crippled : then the work of the 
Lord will be retarded. Their hands wUl hang down, and 
their spirits wiii faint, when they see so many openings of 
usefulness in Ihcir Circuits, and cannot enter them for want 
of means.'- 

CoLKSBlSRQ. — This is a small town and seat of 
Magistracy for an extonsive divisionj the most nortb- 
ern in the Colony, being boiiiiiled along its whole 
extremity by tlio Orange flivcr. Tlie diviaion is still 
chiefly occupied by Dutch farmers ; hut its trade is 
principally conilucted by English and Germansj who, 
with tlie usual proportion of various tribes of natives, 
form the inliabitniits of llio town. In the year 1838, 
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an earnest request was presented to me by several 
respectable English ioliabitants, including the Magis- 
trate and Civil Commissioner of the District, to send 
them a Missionary. At the aame time they promised 
to erect a chapel, and contribute liberaEy towards his 
support. On the arrival of several additional Ministers 
we were enabled to comply with their request. The 
Kev. William Ilolden was the first Missionary appointed 
to this place, which is about 250 miles north of Gra- 
ham's Town; and as the Stations beyond the Orange 
Rivet were formed into a separate District, Colesbei^ 
became a paii of the newly formed Bechuana District. 
Mr. Holden laboured with great zeal and diligence. 
Under his superintendence, a suitable chapel was 
erected. Most of the English families attended the 
services ; and some of them, as well as other persons, 
original inhabitants of the toivn, were united as com- 
municants and members with our Church. At a sub- 
sequent period, a house was purchased for the residence 
of tiie Minister; and on the same premises a school- 
chapel has been erected, in which the native people 
receive religious instruction, in the languages which 
they understand. 

In connexion with this Mission, I may mention on 
event which will serve to show how God's providence 
and grace alike combine fo prepare, frequently as the 
result of " small things," agents for promoting His 
great cause in the world. In the year 1830, the Rev. 
W. B. Boyce and myself left Graham's Town on a 
journey to Kaffraria. We were mounted on horseback, 
and we had also a horse, led iu hand, on which were 
packed om' cloaks and sheep-skin bJankets, with other 
tt cateras needful for travellers in tliis part of Afiica 
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for at that tiirc we were often under the necessity of 
sleeping ander a bush, in the open air. Immediatelj 
on emerging from the valley in which Graham's Town 
is situated, our course lay over an extensive and elevated 
plain. Cantering along this flat, our pack-horse became 
restive, and very soon the straps and " riemg," or oi- 
hide thongs, by which the pack was bound on his hajsk, 
got loose ; and as the cloaks now dangled about hii 
flanks, the animal was still further excited, and began 
to kick and plunge in a very furious manner. Te^ 
soon cloaks, blankets, kettle, and drinking tins, iriiJi 
sundry articles of food, were flying in all directions. 
We had to dismount and collect the scattered articles 
again, and bind them once more on the horse, as 
best we could: but we happened to have at liand do 
very good contrivances for this purpose ; and this vexa^ 
tious and wearisome process had to be repeated several 
times in the course of a comparatively short distance. 
At length, wearied with fatigue, and finding we could 
not reach the " hush," where we had designed to 
sleep, before it would be too dark to proceed on oop 
way, we resolved to turn aside from the road, and seek 
a loJgiug at one of the settlers' cottages in the location 
now called Collingham, where likewise we hoped we 
might obtain some additional "riems" or thongs, 
needed for securing the baggage on our pack-horse. I 
had but a very slight personal acquaintance with any 
of these settlers, and therefore we rode to the nearest 
house. I knew, by my frequent experience of the 
hospitality of the British settlers, that very little cere- 
mony was requisite ; and, going to the door, we simply 
explained the difliculties in which we were placed, and 
asked for a night's lodging, hoping, in the morning, to 
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put our traps into such order that we might be able to 
proceed without mucli difficulty. 

Bfr. and Mrs, WentwortSi gave us a most hearty 
welcome. We spent the evening with them ; and, of 
course, our inquiries were directed to the religious state 
and circumstances of our host and hostess, Tliere was 
no chiirch or chapel nearer than Graham's Town, — 
seven miles distant. They were so situated, that they 
had been rarely able to attend n'orship, or to hear a ser- 
mon, since tlieir arrival in tlie Colony ten years before. 
Their neighbours were all in the same condition ; and 
■the chUdreu were growing up without instruction. 
1 Sunday was merely a day of gossiping and pleasure. 
"Weil, but when I return to Graham's Town, will you 
invite your neighbours, if I come and preach to you? " 
Mrs. Wentworth's eyes brightened at the idea, and she 
answered for herself and husband, that they would be 
delighted to enjoy the opportunity. After a substantial 
supper, followed by our reading the Scriptures and 
offering prayer, our kind hosts made what the settlers 
call "a shake. down" for us; that is, partly with the 
aid of our cloaks and skin blankets, and sometiting 
additional of their own, beds were improvised on the 
earthen floor, where we slept soundly ; and in the early 
dawn of the morning Mr. Wentworth gave us coffee, 
and rendered us the assistance we needed to secure our 
traps on the pack-horse; and thus, after again reading 
the Scriptures and offering morning prayer with this 
family, we proceeded on our way. 

So far the reader may see nothing remarkabie : a 
similar occurreuee may have happened to many a South 
African traveller, both before and since. But tliia inci- 

it produced fruit. The result of our little adventure 
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was that, on my return to Graham's Town, I took a-i 
early opportunity of visiting this location. Our kind hosts 
had informed the people wliat we had said during our 
unexpected visit to their house, and the consequence 
was, that they were prepared to receive me. By the 
help of several zealous Local Preachers, we soon col- 
lected a small congregation, whose contributions, aided 
by donations from friends in Graham's Town, enabled 
ns to erect a small place of worship, which still stands, 
like a little country chuich, in the midst of this location. 
Here the people have ever since been accustomed to 
assemble for Divine worship, and, aided by teachers from 
the town, their children receive instruction in the Sun- 
day School. Much good has been done in this village. 
Mrs. Wentworth was among the first members of the 
small Society formed at this place; and, after some time, 
her husband embraced the truth, and became an earnest 
Christian. Some years afterwards, he saw reason to 
follow what appeared to be an opeuing of Providence for 
the benefit of his rising family, and removed to Coles- 
berg. Here he supplied the very want that i^as felt, 
viz., a suitable person to act as Steward and Class- 
leader, and generally to assist the Minister in the infant 
state of the work there. He was found, in all respects, 
a most valuable coadjutor ; and both in reference to the 
English and native branches of the work he has ren- 
dered most important services to the Mission. Little 
did my friend Mr. Eoyce and I imagine, nhen we were 
so plagued by a restless horse, and our want of a better 
outfit of saddlery, that Divine Providence would thus 
overrule our compulsory turning aside from our path, 
and that we were thereby unconsciously opening the way 
for the introduction of Gospel ordinances into Colling- 
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tana, where not a few of the residents and their descend- 
ants have been truly converted ; who, in other places to 
which they have removedj are " serving their generation 
according to the will of God," As little did we foresee 
that we were likewise permitted in this way to sow seed 
which was to spring up, and, being transplanted, bear 
abundant fruit, in the far distant and, at that time, 
utterly barren soil of Colesberg. But God says, "My 
ways are not yotir ways, neither are My thoughts your 
tlioughts." 

Buuoher's Doep is a town of comparatively recent 
establishment; it ia the capital and seat of magistracy 
for the large division called Albert. This place, like 
Colesberg, ia not far from the Orange Eiver, being 
some seventy or eighty miles higher np that noble 
stream. Colesberg, Burgher's Dorp, and Aliwal, on the 
banks of the river, have been more or less included in 
our Missionary operations. Each of these places ought 
to have a resident Missionary, but, from our lack of men 
and means, we have not hitherto been enabJed to meet 
the wishes of the inhabitants, often expressed, that we 
would appoint a resident Missionary to each. The 
friends of the cause erected a small chapel in Burgher's 
Dorp, and the Bev. P, Smailes was stationed at this 
place for some time ; but the lack of more Jlissionaries, 
and the exigencies of our extended work, have tendered 
it necessary for the present to withdraw the resident 
Missionary, and this town is now only occasionally 
visited. It is to be hoped that we may be enabled 
once more to place a Missionary on the spot. Mean- 
time, it is probable that the Bishop of Graham's Town 
either has already, or will shortly, supply them with ft 

ident Eoglish Clergyman. 
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Qmys Towy. — Tiis is the riiiff town of the 

br t^ saie mme. It is a fine tract of 
. ., jhjch. vas for a tfzne occic»ed hr some wuk 
Ayng da:x$ of Bosjusez. sad cstam tribes of Tern- 
bookies. The laner vexe daresL out of it br tbe erenis^ 
of use war of l>50-2. At tbe doee of that seroe 
sltmsA, Sr George Cathcait resoiYed to phut wtt 
Tm^t^ CoioaTon thai pan of Ac nordi-east boundaij, 
vhich ^uld be scroc^ enoc^ to protect it bom 
fartho warlike Tnm:ifj>g cf the natiTe tnbes. Munr of 
the Toanser and more enteiprisng Brftn^h settkis and 
Datdi fumers, firom the older drrisfozs^ veie induced to 
migrate to this nsw diTtson ; wherC; under special coo* 
didoDSy leferrxDg to the fotnie c!efe:!ce of the countij^ 
snail bat rerr vafaiable bnns were granted to them bj 
the GoTonment. It is alreadr become awdl inhabited 
and pro^eioos dbokt. PrerioixslT to the war, we had 
two Missk>iiarr Stations for Tembockks and other 
natire tribes in this coontiT ; and as the natives, nnder 
the care of onr lEssionaiies, all proTed fiiidifid, and 
lendered good senice to the Government daring the- 
war, thcT remain in nndrstufbed possesion of their 
lands. Some attempt was, indeed, made to len wi e 
them; bat I strongir lepcesented the great injnstiee 
which wonld therebr be done, and I beliere smifaa^ 
representations were made br the chief official at the 
time in the dirision. Mj statement of this case was 
sobmitted bj the GoTermnoit for the consideratioa 
of the Hon. W. Porter, the Attomer-General of the 
G>Ionj ; who reported that the daim I had made (ar^ 
the Society and the natives, regarding these lands, was 
of so conclnsiTe a character, that it was impossible to^ 
deny its justice; and the Governor assured me that he- 
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ironld, on no account, be a party to depriving those 
people of the lands which they held. 

Wlien the late Sir GJeorge Cathcart returned from 
one of liis earliest visits to this district, he desired me 
to call on liim at his residence in Qrnham'a Town. He 
wished to converse with me on some matters respecting 
Ihat part of the border. Before the interview closed. 
His Excellency showed me a- plan of the proposed 
Queen's Town, and, pointing out a building lot. in a 
central and good situation, he said, " Mr. Shaw, I pro- 
pose to transfer this plot of land to you, as a site for a 
"Wesleyan chapel and school-house," Of course, I 
thanked His EKcellency. He then said, "But yon 
know I am a Churchman, and I ought not to forget my 
own Church : I have therefore made a reserve of a 
Bimiiar lot for the Bishop," pointing it out to me on 
the plan. His Excellency pleasantly added, " Although 
I have made this reserve for the Episcopal Church,'/ 
inow you Methodiaia will le there first." The fact is, 
Hb Excellency had derived this idea from conversing 
with some of the settlers, who in general entertain the 
belief, that no English settlement would be long estab- 
lished in the Eastern Province without receiving eithei 
the visits or the regular labours of a resident Methodist 
Missiooary. It did, in fact, happen, according to the 
Governor's prediction, that the Methodists were the first 
on this new ground. The Rev. E. D. Hepburn, who 
was at that lime the resident Missionary at Lessey- 
ton, only a few miles from Queen's Town, soon visited 
and preached to the people; and, conjointly with the 
members and friends of our Church whom lie found 
there, took the initiatory measures for the erection of a 
obapel. At tiie subsequent District Meeting, on the 
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earnest request of the rising community, aceompalaefll 
bj II liberal offer towards the support of a. resident Mis- 
siouary, the Itev. Henry H. Dugmore wa^ appointed to 
take charge of the work in this new section of the 
country. Under his zealous and able efforts, the work, 
in all its departments, was consolidated and extended; 
and this Mission is hkely to prove one of the most im- 
portant in its bearing upon the religious interests of 
all classes of the people who occupy this fine country. 
A chajiel lias been ereef«d, and also a Minister's hcrase. 
There is a growing Enghsh congregation, and likewise a 
place in which the natives assemble foe worship. The 
resident Missionary also regularly visits various local- 
ities within the bounds of his extensive Circuit. 

King William's Tows. — Tliis rapidly rising town is 
the capital of British Kaffraria, and, as such, is not 
included within the Cape Colony; but as the Missionary 
work here is precisely the same in its character as th»t 
in the colonial towns already mentiotied, I deem it best 
to include it in the present sketch. This place was 
made the head-quarters of the troops by Sir B. 
D'Urban, after the war of 1835, when he proposed to 
retain the country under the British Government, with 
the designation of the " Province of Queen Adelaide." 
But as the arrangements of that far-seeing ruler were 
unfortunately set aside by the Home Government, the 
Province was abandoned, and the Kaffir Chiefs were 
encouraged to resume their uncontrolled authority ovat 
the country and their people. During the war of 
1846-7, Sir P. Maitland found it requisite to resume 
military possession of King William's Town, and it was 
retained by means of a still stronger military force by 
his successor. Sir H. Pottinger. On the arrival of &r 
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I Harry Smitli, peace was toade with the Chiefs in 1S48 ; 
and, by the arrangemeuta then concluded, the province 
was once more taken under British military rule. The 
country retained the name given to it by Sir P. Mait- 
land, and is now called "British Kaffi-aria," Since this 
period King William's Town has continued to be a 
large military deput. The town was early laid out, and 
building lots were leased to tradespeople and others 

Iwho might find it a suitable place for business, either 
with the troops or the surrounding native tribes, A 
very considerable trade has consequently arisen, and the 
English and native population has gradually increased, 
till King William's Ton^n now ranks with some of the 
principal towns of South Africa for population and 
^m importance. 

^^^ The site of this town is on the spot originally 
^B«^oscn by the Eev. John Brownlie, of the London 
^^ Missionary Society, and on which he established a 
Mission Station. Mr. Brownlie was led to select this 
place from two considerations : first, it was situated in 
the midst of the Amantinde tribe of Kaflirs, of whom 
his native assistant, the well-known Jan Tshatshu, was a 
leading Chief ; and, secondly, the precise spot was 
selected from the probability which Mr. Brownlie 
observed, that the waters of the fine river which flows 
past this land, could be led out for the purpose of 

» irrigating the soil. Many years before the Government 
i«eleci«d it as the site of King William's Town, this 
laborious and excellent Missionary, with great judgment 
and ]>ersoual labour, assisted by the Kaffirs resident on 
his Station, bad succeeded in the difGcult work of 
cutting a channel for the water through much rough 
and rocky ground for a considerable length, and thus 
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brought the water to the site selected for the buildings 
and cultivated laada of the Mission Station. When it 
waa resolved to make this place a. large military post 
and the capital of British Kaffraria, for which its central 
position and other great advantages render it peculiarly 
adapted, it was easy for the military engineers to adopt 
and improve on the plans of the Missionary, and thus 
to render the wat«r supply sufficient for all purposes, 
whether alimentary, sanitary, or agricultural, which can 
be required for a town whose population may, in time, 
become equal to that of any other place in Southern Africa. 
At the earliest period I perceived that King William's 
Town must grow into a place of great importance, and 
exercise a commanding influence over the whole district 
of KafTraria; and therefore, partly by grant from the 
Government, and partly by purchase, I obtained good 
sites for a chapel. Minister's house and school. The 
Missionaries from Mount Coke, distant a few miles only, 
visited the rising town, and preached there. The Eev. 
John Wilson was at length placed here as a temporary 
supply. On my passing through King WiDiam's Town, 
in 1848, on my way to the interior, we made some 
preparatory arrangements for the erection of a small 
chapel. The foundation-stone of this first chapel in 
Sing William's Town was laid soon afterwards by Sir 
Harry Smith, in the presence of a numerous assemblage 
of persons, both civil and military. Of this building 
the Rev. J. W. Appleyard wrote as follows, in May, 
18i9 : — " A chapel had been commenced previously to 
my arrival, and is now finished. It is a neat and sub- 
stantial stone building, capable of seating about one 
hundred and fifty persona. The opening services were 
well attended, and the collections, considering the com- 
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mercial dapression of the times, satisfactory. The cost 
of the erection has been in round numbers £400, of 
which we shall be able to pay off at once £300, thus 
leaving a debt of £100, to meet which we have a sink- 
ing fund arising from the income of the chapel. Most 
of the sittings are let, and I trust that, from the rent 
of these and from other sources, we shall be able to 
liquidatt the above debt in the course of a year or two, 
so as to allow the income of the chapel to go to the 
credit of the Circuit." 

These anticipations were in due time fully realized. 
This chapel continued to be occupied for several years ; 
but as it had become much too small for the growing 
congregation, the building with its site was sold, and 
the amount obtained was expended, together with very 
liberal additional subscriptions made by the people, in 
the erection of a mucli larger and more suitable place of 
worship, which has beeii for some time past used by 
this numerous congregation. Tliis great and unavoid- 
ably costly undertaking, the outlay being more than 
£3000, was commenced and completed during the pas- 
torate of the Eev. George Chapman, who laboured with 
a combined zeal and prudence, which, under the Divine 
blessing, surmounted many serious difficulties. By his 
judicious plans and efforts, well sustained by the local 
Building Committee, tlie work was completed. It is 
pleasing to reflect that a handsome AYesJeyan chapel 
has thus been erected in this capital of British Kaf- 
fraria. Near it also stands a residence for the Missionary, 
and a suitable building, which is used as a place of 
Torship for tiie Kaffirs and Fingoes, where the service 
is conducted in the Kaffir language. 

me time after the erection of our first chapel in 
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King William's Towtij the Bishop of Cape Town toA 
meaEurcs tor erecting a verj' handsome church, said to 
be tlie most correct in its ecclesiastical style of any 
church in this part of Southeni Africa, It is not large; 
but, notwithstanding the advantage of obtaining nmch 
skilled labour at a cheap rate from the Bojal Eugineets, 
it cost a great deal of money, most of which was con- 
tributed in England, especially by the relatives af several 
British officers who were kiUed during the war of 1847. 
These lamented gentlemen were cut off by Kaffirs, who 
had stealthily surprised them in a very impracticable 
country, into which curiosity, or the pursuit of game, 
had led them to a considerable distance from the camp, 
under a delusive supposition that none of the enemy 
were in the neighbourhood. The Kaffirs never sup- 
render as prisoners, nor do they make prisoners of wai: 
lience these unfortunate officers, overpowered by num- 
bers, and cut oil' from all possibility of retreat to the 
camp, were barbarously murdered. Their remains were 
afterwards recovered; and, together with the body of 
Lieutenant Nash, who had died in consequence of sevrae 
exposure in the service, and had been buried inside the 
old chapel at Wesleyvillc, were all removed, and interred 
in one grave or vault, over which the tower of tke build- 
ing erected under the directions of the Bishop was built ; 
and thus this beautiful structure will stand as a " Me- 
morial Church." May the Gospel preached therda 
prove "glad tidings of great joy'' unto all classes o[ 
the people, and thus bring "glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men !" 

Fort Peddib. — This is a military post of considerable 
importance, as it commands the line of communication 
between Graham's Town and King William's Town, 
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I from which places it is nearly equidistant. The post 
iras at first established not merely to secure the line of 
coram unication, but it was also ilesigocd to be the 
pentre of the Fingoe settlement formed by Sir B. 
D'Urbnii in 1835. The troops stationed here afforded 
protection to these Fingoe tribes, from the time of their 
first leaving the XafBrs and placing themselves onder 
the British Government on the invitation of Sir B. 

kD'Urban. In another part of this work I will refer 
more definitely to the case of the Jingoes ; but I wish 
to state here, that the Wealeyan Mission at Fort Peddia 
was established at first mainly with a view to the reli- 
gions instruction of tJiat class of the natives, many of 
whom had, in fact, come from our Stations in Kaffraria. 
But in this, as in all other cases where the circum- 
stances called for it. Divine worship was established 
likewise at the military post, for the benefit of the 
English troops. 

For a time the Kev. W. Shepstone, who was then 
resident at the Beka Station among the Kailirs of Pato'» 
tribe, a few miles distant, used to visit tJiis place. Mr. 
E. Walker, an English catechist, was at length appointed 
to reside here; and afterwards it was constituted the 
head of an important Circuit, of which the Uev. W. B. 
Bojce took the charge. Under his superinteudenco 
the work, which had already prospered, was much ex- 
tended. The course of events has brought a considerable- 
number of English settlers into the Fort Peddie district, 
who now occupy the lands formerly possessed by the Ama< 
gonakwaybie Kaffirs, The village lias likewise received 
an addition to the number of its iohabitaiite, and its trade 
has proportionately increased : hence Mr. Tainton, one 
of the original British settlers, who for a long period 
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was engaged as an assistant on our Kaffir Mission, but 
for many years has resided here, atid who has alvrays 
greatly aided our work in this neighbourliood, pur- 
chased a site, and offered a liberal contribution for him- 
self and family towards the erection of a chapel. Many 
of the other inhabitants evinced a lively interest in the 
matter, and also contributed handsomely to the building 
fand. The chapel was therefore commenced, and after 
some delay, arising from the great difficulty of obtaining 
contractors who would undertake to complete such pnblie 
buildings in a proper manner, in a reasonable time, and 
for a moderate charge, the work was finished. The 
chapel is substantial, has a neat appearance, aTid is well 
suited to the wants of the place. 

This chapel has been for some time past well attended 
by a respectable congregation of Enghsh civilians and 
tradespeople, and also by a portion of the troopg 
stationed at the adjoining military post. The Mission- 
ary resides at the native village called U'Urban, in 
honour of the benevolent Governor who founded the 
large Fingoe settlement in the neighbourhood. It is 
more than a mile distant from the village of Tort 
Peddie, but the Missionary celebrates Divine service at 
both places every Lord's day. Considering the vast 
extent of the Fingoe settlement, and the scattered man- 
ner in which the English settlers live on their farms, it 
is greatly to be desired that a second Missionary could 
be appointed to this important St-ation, nho might fake 
entire charge of the English department of the work, 
while the other Missionary devoted himself exclnsively 
to the Kngoes. The necessity for this has long been 
seen and felt; but the want of men and means has 
hitherto rendered it impracticable. Meantime, one 
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^^^ of the Salem party of settlers, Mr. James Kidd, a 
^^■-xiateehist of excellent character, and devoted to his 
^^1 vorkj labotirs diligently in the southern part of the 
^B Tingoe setlleinent called " Newtondale," where he has 
^f been made very useful. 

Before concluding this chapter, in which I have pre- 
sented to the reader a very condensed view of the gradual 
extension of the Wesleyan Mission into the greatCT 
portion of the Eastern Province, I must notice a kind 
of objection which has been occasionally raised against 
our efforts among the colonists. It has been insinuated 
by certain persons, some friendly, and others hostile, to 
the Missionary enterprise, that the Missionaries and 
Ministers of various denominations have displayed a 

■ disposition to place themselves in too close proxi- 
mity to each other, by occupying Stations together 
in the smaller towns and thinly-peopled districts of the 
Eastern Province, instead of going beyond the bounda- 
ries of the Colony, among the wild and barbarous tribes 
of the interior. No man acquainted with the history of 

Itiie Wesleyan Missions in this country can possibly 
apply such a remark to them. No other Missionaries 
in Southern Africa have run greater hazards, or endured 
greater hardships, than some of the Wesleyan Mission- 
aries, in their early attempts to take the Gospel to the 
"regions beyond." This remark applies alike to the 
Missions among the Great Namacquas and Damaras of 
the western side of the continent, the Eechuana tribes 
in the central regions, and the Kaffir tribes on the 
«astcm coast of Southern Africa. In all these immense 
regions of Heathendom, there are vast districts of 
country in which they were the first Missionaries who 
feok the light of Gospel truth among those dark tribes. 
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In Borae iustances, indeed, they were tlie first Euro- 
peans who visited the tribes whither they penetrated, as 
" messengers of the Chuiehes," When these nndeni- 
able facts are considered,. it will hardly be requisite tt> 
defend the Wesleyan Missionaries from the insinuatioD, 
that they pursue sectarian objects, and prefer a residence 
within the colonial boundary, rather than devote theoi- 
selves to the greater toils and risks incident to the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel among the rude native tribes 
of the interior. 

In truth, we were never intruders on any other men's 
line of labour, even within the Eastern Province. Long 
before the Dutch Eeformed Church multiplied its 
Ministers, we often preached to the Dutch farmera in 
various parts of the frontier districts, liaptized their 
chUdren, and celebrated their marriages ; but as soon as 
Ministers of their own Chmcli were appointed, we 
gradually discontinued these extra pastoral duties, and 
were not sorry to be able to devote our attention more 
fully to those who had a greater claim on our labours, 
namely, the Enghsh settlers, and much neglected natives 
of all classes, residing in the principal towns and viUages 
of the Colony; who, at the time when our Missions 
were extending among them, had no other class of 
Ministers that provided for their spiritual need. Tbe 
principal towns and villages in the Eastern Province 
where Wesleyan Missionaries now reside arc, Graham's 
Town, Salem, Bathurst, Port Elizabeth, Uitenhage, 
Port Beaufort, Fort Peddie, Somerset, Cradock, Coles- 
berg, Queen's Town, and King "Wilham's Town in 
British Kaffraria. In none of these towns or villages^ 
with the exception of Port Elizabeth and Uitenhage, 
was there a single resident Clergyman of the Englbh 
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Church, or a Missionary of any denomination, when we 
commenced our labours. It is true that, in some c&sea 
immediately, in others not long after we had appointed 
Ministers to the above towns and villages, Ministers and 
Missionaries of other denominations were placed by the 
side of the Wesleyans in villages where the amount of 
population hardly warranted such a proceeding. But 
we never complained of this, altbougli we had erected 
chapels involving pecuniary liabilities far beyond the 
amount of the voluntary contributions of the peopkj 
towards which we received no assistance either from the 
Missionary Society ia England or the Colonial Govem- 
ment; and we had, consequently, to struggle against 
these difficulties with congregations for a time lessened 
in iramber by the withdrawal of a portion of our 
hearers, many of whom, very naturally, on the appoint- 
ment of Ministers of their own CJiurches to reside in 
these several towns, drifted off to the newly-formed 

ngregations. 

After the Clergy of the English Church had been 
increased in the Colony, and most of the towns s])eciiied 
above had received a Clergyman, — in almost every case 
supported wholly or in part from the colonial revenue, — 
I had a conversation with a much and deservedly re- 
spected dignitary of the Episcopal Church, during which 
I complained that some children had been re-baptized 
who had been previously baptized by our Ministers 
when their parents had no meaus of obtaining baptism 
for them from Clergymen of their own Chnrch. I also 
remarked on the want of catholicity which such a course 
betrayed, as well as its contrariety to the opinion of 
some of the highest authorities in the Church of Eng- 
Jandj. .and of the mofit reliable iuterpreters of canon lawj 
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who held tliat bajitism, even by laymen, ought never to 
be repeated. Oor conversation gradaally and naturally 
tarned upon the juxtaposition of the Methodist and 
Episcopal congregatioaa in the several parts of the 
province J and my reverend friend expressed to me the 
pain he felt on seeing iu variona villages that men 
coald not l;e induced to worship together, but that 
everywhere "altar was set up against altar." I knev 
that the meaning of this remark was, that the Wesleyana 
ought to retire from those places, and leave the work of 
providing spiritual food for the English inhabitants to 
the "Apostohcal" and "Anglican Church." Now, 
saying nothing of the great reason there was to doubt 
whether the evangelical doctrines of the Homilies and 
Liturgy were preached by some of the Clergy, and of the 
natural unwillingness of a thoroughly Protestant people 
like the Methodists to leave all religious teaching of 
the English inhabitants to Clergymen, who, however 
excellent in character, are in many instances greatly 
inclined to an excessive ritualism, and especially to an 
elevation of the Lord's table of " remembrance " into 
an " altar of sncrifiee ; " — yet circumstances enabled ino 
to reply, that, if the " setting-up altar against altar " in 
the several villages was an evil, the Wesleyans were not 
responsible for it. If any were intruders and dividers 
of congregations, certainly we could not be regarded as 
such in the Eastern Province of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Being first in the field, it was hardly reasonable in those 
who came so long afterwards, to reproach us for being 
there before them. 

A very young Clergyman, soon after his arrival in the 
country, ventured indeed to my, what the respected dig- 
nitary referred to merely hinted, that the "Wesleyans had 
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HO doubt done a great deal of good, and their labours 
in the country, in the absence of the regular Clergy, 
"weie very praiseworthy ; but he thought that since the 
Church in South Africa had obtained proper form and 
completeness by the appointment of Bishops, the Wes- 
leyans ought to leave the 'field to the care of the Clergy, 
now more numerous in the Colony, and proceed on 
their useful course as pioneers among the native tribes 
iDcyond the boundaries. When this expression of 
opinion was reported to me by the gentleman to whom 
it was uttered, I really did not trouble myself to find an 
answer. Nor shall I attempt to do so in this place. 
But having recorded an outline of the facts connected 
^ith the extension of our Missions in the Eastern 
Province, I leave them to the consideration of the 
•reader. We are certainly not contemplating the aban- 
<lonment of a field of labour on which we have expended 
so many prayers, tears, and toils, — besides many thousand 
pounds of money, contributed from time to time by our 
friends, — now that the desert is becoming a fruitful and 
productive field. With us it is indeed, in a case of 
this kind, "a very small thing to be judged of man's 
judgment ; " but " I speak as unto wise men : judge ye *' 
^readers) '^ what I say/' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CHURCH EXTENSION IN THE EASTERN PROVINCE. 

Reinforcements of Missionaries — ^Methodist Centenary, 1839 — ^Ap- 
pointment of newly-arrived Missionaries — Right Missionary Spirit 
— My numerous Occupations — General Superintendency — Progress 
of the Work in Graham's Town — New and larger Chapel required 
— Resolve to huild — Commemoration Day of the British Settlement 
— Its Observance in 1844 — Commemoration Chapel — Ceremony of 
laying the Toundation Stone — Names of Trustees, &c. — Impedi- 
ments to the Erection — Dedication Services — Reduction of heavy 
Debt — Commemoration Collections — Continued Growth of Con- 
gregation — ^Two more Chapels — Foundation Stone of West Hill 
Chapel — General Progress throughout the Province — Native 
Africans — Day and Sunday Schools — Ecclesiastical Grants — Results- 
at Salem — Government Grants not regulated equitably — Liberal 
Contributions of Wesleyan Congregations — Other Denominations 
of Christians — Increase in the Numbers of Ministers and Churches* 
or Chapels — Character of Ministers residing in the Province — 
Conclusion. 

The great extension of our Mission into nearly all- 
parts of the Eastern Province, which I have described 
in the preceding very condensed statement, could not 
have been effected unless the number of the Mis- 
sionaries had been increased by fresh reinforcements- 
from home. But the ever-growing liberality of the 
Methodist people enabled the Missionary Committee to 
send two young Missionaries with me on my return in 
18tJ6 ; and these were followed ^)y the Eev. Messrs.. 
J. Eichards and William Impey in 1837. The Rev. 
Messrs. Cameron and Giddy were transferred from thet 
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Western Province, miJ the Bev. W. H. Garner was 
■sent from England, during my absence from the District. 
It 'H'as, however, the extraordinary mnniflcence dis- 
played by onr numerous friends during the year 1839, 
on oceasiou of the celebration of the Centenary of 
Methodism, that encouraged them to respond, to a 
much greater extent than I had anticipated, to oiir 
representations of the desirableness of sending more 
Missionariea for South-Eastern Africa. At the Con- 
ference of that year, the Eev. Messrs. I". Taylor, 
Gladwin, Pearce, Holden, J. S. Thomas, J. W, Apple- 
jard, John Smith, and Thornley Smith were appointed, 
due season sent forth as a reinforcement for the 
:tensive District under mj superintendence. The 
■Eev. Messrs. Archhell and W. J. Davis also returned at 
itbe same time from a short visit to England, rendered 
necessary by affliction and other domestic causes, 
While this large increase of our number enabled us 
itly to extend our Mission among the native tribes 
jyond the borders of the Colony, it likewise furnished 
■us with men to occupy the colonial Stations whioli 
about that time presented inviting openings for useful- 
ness, among large nunihers of people who were neariy 
idestitutc of all other means of religious iuslnictiou. 
Thus our Mission in South-Eastern Africa derived a 
great impetus and benefit from that noble Centenary 
movement, which so largely tended to promote the 
vigorous action of various important institutions, con- 
nected with the Home operations of Methodism, as 
well as to advance the interests of the great Missionary 
ause. 
In referring to the observance of the Centenary 
Umong the Societies and congregations at home, and 
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tlie muiiificent ilonations presented as thank-offerings 
tu the Lorf, for personal, family, and nailoiial benefits 
conferred by the agency of Methodism during one 
hundred years, I am gratified to be able to state, that 
our people in Soath-Eastem Africa entered deeply into 
the spirit of the movement. They showed by most 
unmistakeable signs a warm interest in all that, concerned 
the welfare of our religious community; while their 
gratitude for manifold benefits conferred upon them 
and theirs by a Wesleyan Ministry in that part of the 
world, was displayed in an amount of generous gifts to- 
the great cause, not surpassed, when their relative cir- 
cumstances are considered, by any Societies or congrega- 
tions in England. I cannot more clearly exhibit this fact 
than by inserting an extract from a letter which I wrote, 
under date August 23rd, 1 839, reporting the commence- 
ment of the Centenary celebration in GraSiam's Town. 

"On Sunday last. August 18th, 1830, Mr. Boyee and 
myself, according to the previous aiTangement of the pro- 
visional committee, preached sermons with reference to the 
Cenlmiaiy of Methodism, availing ourselves of the oppor- 
tuiiity of bringing uader review the personal character and 
labours of the Kev. John Wesley, and Ihi: rise, progress, and 
pieaenl state of the Wesley an-Metbodist Societies throurfi- 
out the world. Ou Tuesday evening, from four to five 
hundred members of our Society and congregation sat down 
to tea in our large new sehool-house. You will readily 
believe, that to me it was a very intereating sight, to see 
so large a Methodist family collected together, when I say, 
that I distinctly remember forming the lirst class in tluB - 
town, in 1330, which consisted of cot more than seven 
members. The number who would have gladly attended the 
tea-meeting, would have been much grenter, had it been pos- 
sible to obtaio room for them within the building. Aft^r 
the tea-meetiug we adjourned to the chapel, which was - 
crowded by those who had obtained cards of admission. £v 
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need not detnil the manner in which the meeting was con- 
ducted. After the desotinnal services, nnd nn address from 
myself, explanatory of the reaaons of thia Centenary ohser- 
-Tance, and also of the manner in which the Centenniy 
"" ' ' to be appropriated, I left the whole afliiir with 
e themselves, and very soon various respected in- 
Lviduals rose in rapid succession, and spoke, in a spirit of 
'□us gratitude, of the inTiumernble benefits conferred upon 
lemselves and families, by the Divine blessing ou Wealeyan 
mcies. Blfluk papers, with writing materials, were ready 
record the thank-offerings of the people; — these were 
freely used ; and I was called upon to read paper flfter 
iper, containing a statement of the sums intended to he 
esetitedto thefand. One highly respectable friend gave£T6, 
^hers Jrom £30 to £50 or £60, and, at an early period of 
the meeting, an aged member of the Society, from the West 
of England, — whom, with his sons, God baa greatly pros- 
pered since their arrival in this country, — presented, for 
himself and numerous family, £150 eterling. These good 
examples were very readdy ibllowed ; and you will, 1 am 
persuaded, be surprised to bear, that the amount con- 
tributed, before the close of the first night's meeting, reached 
1 of £1884. As it became late, I was obliged to 
the meeting to the next evening, so as to give fnrtfaer 
some of our friends, who had not had an opportunity 
of consulting with their famUiea ns to what olTerings they 
ought to present. Tlie adjourned meeting was held last 
night, (August 22nd,) and was conducted in the same 
manner as on the preceding evening ; afid it was also cha- 
^cterized by the same pious, happy, and harmonious feeling, 
ilie additional amount subscribed at the adjourned meeting 
as about £2S4 ; making the total amount contributed at 
lis Centenary Meeting for Graham's Town, not less than 
IIBO sterling. In this sum are included several handsome 
inalions from country friends residing in the Fort Beaufort 
Ijrcuit ; but it will yet receive a considerable addition from 
lie countiy places, whci-e we design shortly to hold Cen- 
fenary Meetings, which will be nUcnded by several Ministers 
and other Mends, who have been appointed as deputations 
for that purpose." 

"" I question whether, even in England, any Society, com- 
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prising only a similar nuraber of individuals, has rasSe a 
graiter effort timii thia,— always, of course, excepting the 
iiulivifiual muniticent donations of hundreds and thousands 
from the move wealthy members of our United Society. 
Tou appeiir to have had happy meetings throughout England 
and Ireland; but happy beyond deBcription must they ha»e 
been, if, in this respect, tUey exceeded our meetings here. 
However, be this ss it may, 1 feel confident, that in no place 
could the devotional feeling be Iiigher, thuu it was nraoi^ 
the Wesleyans of Graham's Town, when, assembled in their 
cbjpel, they saug, as with one gi-eat united heart and 
mighty Toice, Jn a fine old psalm tune,— 

' All ImJl, " u hundred jcars ngo 1 " 
And wlicn oar lips are dumb, 
Be luilliadB licard rejoicing so 
A liimdrtd years to minul" " 

From the total amount contributed, two thousand 
pounds were remitted to the treasurers of the Centeiiary 
Fund in England; and the remainder was applied, ia 
grants, towards tlie erection of new chapels in varions 
places ; Port Elizabeth receiving the largest amount of 
assistance iiom this source. 

Tbe newly appointed Missionaries and their excel- 
lent wives all arrived safely at Graham's Town, on the 
18th of March, 1840; and shortly afterwards we 
held a District Meeting at the Mission-house at 
D'Urban, near Eort Peddie, where the Eev. W. B. 
Boyce was in charge of that recently commenced Mis- 
sion. At this meeting, which was attended by more 
than twenty Missionaries, after much and fervent prayer 
to God for direction, we deliberated upon and fully 
discussed the various points connected with the final 
disposal of our increased force of men. The result was, 
that the Colonial Missions, the Missions in the Beehuana 
District, and in the remoter regions of Katfraria, were 
eimultflneoiisly increased and extended, and every man 
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proceeded, as speedily as circumstances would allow, to 
occupy the allotted sphere of his labour. I liud nnacli 
to do, and serious responsibilities to incur, in providing 
all these brethren with the indjepeusable outfits of 
wagons, oxen, horses, tools, implements, &c., without 
which it would linvc been impracticable and useless for 
them to proceed to their respective destinations. But 
my burdensome occupations were rendered comparatively 
«asj and pleasaut by the good spirit which pervaded the 
minds of the Missionaries, and the readiness they dis- 
played to go anywhere, and do anything, so that they 
inight be useful, and promote the great object of our 
Mission in " winning souls " for Christ. 

The tone of feeling among these newly arrived Mis- 
sionaries is well expressed in the following extract from 
a letter written by the Rev. W. J, Davis, April 23rd, 
18iO. Ill explaining his own state of mind at this 
time, I feel assured he was but describing the sentimoits 
that actuated the whole party. "For myself, I go to 
this work not ignorant of the many trials and dis- 
couragements connected therewith ; but, at the same 
time, highly encouraged with the ' signs of the times,' 
And looking for the accomphshment of those groat and 
blessed promises of God's word which relate to the final 
triumph of the Gospel, and the subjugation of the whole 
earth to Him whose is the right to govern, and of the 
increase of whose kingdom there shall be no end. To 
be in any way instrumental in bringing about such a 
state of things, is at once the highest honour and the 
greatest bliss God can bestow on mortals. May we all 
henceforth live only for Him, who has given Himself a 
ransom for all, to be testified in due time I " 

Froin the increased efforts now put forth in v 
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directions, my mind was unavoidably and greatly 
occupied by a variety of cares and anxieties in the 
management of tlie temporalities of the Mission, I 
Avas obliged to take many long and toilsome journeys 
for the purpose of visiting the various Stations, and 
advising the brethren and people in a multiplicity of 
concerns connected with onr work. We had chapels, 
school-houses, and Ministers' dwelling-houses to erect. 
I could obtain very little help from any quarter in the 
preparation of building plans, or in examining and 
checking eatimatea and expenditure on these various 
objects; and while the Missionaries kindly reposed 
unbounded confidence in me, they looked to me to 
provide, by grants, or loans, or by begging, for the 
deficiencies in the means which they raised in the several 
localities in aid of these undertakings. It is not easy 
for the managers of our church affairs in England, — now 
so systematized and placed in their several departments 
under the care of highly competent committees of 
Ministers and lay gentlemen, — to comprehend the per- 
plexing cliaracter and diversiSed nature of the anxieties 
and duties which from this period, and many years after- 
wards, devolved upon me. I was in effect, for a long 
period, the steward of every Circuit, nniversal trustee, tuid 
chief manager of the finance of all chapels and schools, or 
other buildings ; treasurer of the Auxiliary Missionary 
Society for the District. The entire accounts of the 
expenditure of the money granted by the Missionary 
Society weve kept by me. In order to provide for the 
personal claims of each Missionary, and the authorized 
miscellaneous expenditure for schools, buildings, &c., 
on bis Station, I was compelled, for a long time pre- 
viously to the establishment of local banks in the 
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Colony, to act as the personal banker of every Mis- 
sionary, who was obliged to draw upon me for sums of 
money as he required them, and as he could negotiate 
the requisite drafts, there being no available means of 
making regular remittances to any of the Stations. Of 
course, this involved the necessity of detailed accounts 
with each individual Missionary, Teacher, or other 
person employed in any department of the work. It 
likewise became my duty to examine, in conjunction 
with my brethren, all the accounts at the Annual 
District Meetings, and to send a full, clear, and detailed 
statement, every year, to the Mission House in London, 
of the expenditure of all moneys granted by the Society, 
and drawn by me upon the general treasurers, for the 
support of our extended Mission. To these engage- 
ments were added constant correspondence with the 
Missionary Secretaries in England, and with every Mis- 
sionary in the District, often at great length, on the 
affairs, spiritual and temporal, of the Mission; besides 
very frequently the requisite attention to many com- 
munications, to and from the various officers and func- 
tionaries of the Colonial Government, on questions 
either affecting the interests of the native tribes, or the 
propagation of the Gospel among them. After this 
recital, the reader will readily believe that my time was 
fully occupied, and my mind kept in a constant state of 
activity ; for in addition to all that I have mentioned 
above, in " that which came upon me daily, the care of 
all our Churches,^' in South-Eastern Africa, I had re- 
gularly to preach on the Lord's day, and, when in 
Graham's Town, very frequently to a large and respect- 
able English congregation, which had been accustomed 
to listen to me for many years. 
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I have entered into these details not in any spirit of 
boasting. Alas ! I must, and do, with no afTectatioa 
of humility, conFess myself an unprofitable servant. 
But my object is to give to the reader some idea of the 
office and work of a General Superintendent in the 
infant or early state of our Missions, more especially in 
countries and among peoples similar to those where my 
lot was cast. Some lletliodists and Ministers incon- 
siderately object to this office; but tliey evidently do so 
either in utter ignorance or obliviousness of the fact, 
that it is one of the very few offices which now exist 
among the Ministers of Wesleyan Methodism, that wera 
created by the venerable Wesley himself. His large 
knoTiledge and experience of men and things taught 
him that whether Metliodism is to have an order of 
Bishops or not, the necessities which unavoidably arise 
in an infantile state of the work in most coontries, 
require that some individual should be placed in a 
position, not indeed of pre-eminence over his brethren, 
as if he belonged to a higher order of Ministers, but 
simply authorizing the exercise of larger powers, and 
conferring the privilege of being "in labours more 
abundant," so that he may watch over and conserve the 
frequently feeble and desultory movements of a new 
Mission. As the work gains strength and permanence, 
it is highly desirable, in the case of our Missions at 
least, that the General Superintendent should steadily 
endeavour to mould the rising Societies and congrega- 
tions, as nearly as may be, after the same model as that 
which now obtains in England. Hence, for some years 
before I left the country, and quite as soon as cir- 
cumstances would admit, I advocated the gradual intro- 
duction of a system of Committees, including a full 
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complement of lay members, to aid in the manngeinent 
of our temporal and other afl'airs; and improvements in 
this direction will, I trust, be steadily introduced,* as 
circumstances will allow, in all the Districts, -till at 
length the Wesleyan Missions will stand forth in their 
full proportion, and with a well defined and complete 
system of discipline, as the Methodist Church of 
Southern Africa, 

To enter into minute details concerning the progress 
of the work in the various Stations within the Eastern 
Province, after their first estabhshment, as already 
recorded in a previous chapter, would render this book 
much larger than I design it to be, or than would be 
likely to prove interesting to the general reader. I will, 
therefore, chiefly confine myself to some statements 
rejiitive to the further progress of the work in Graham's 
Town, where I principally resided. In the course of 
years, congregations of other denominations of Cliris- 
tiaus were formed, and also prospered; yet a gradual 
increase of the population, and the watchful care 
exercised over the numerous children and young per- 
sons connected with oar Sunday Schools, combined to 
furnish us with a constant supply of new hearers to 
occupy the places of the dead, and of those who from 
time to time emigrated to other parts, or sought other 
spiritual pastures ; and thus the numbers of our English 
and native congregations not only kept up, but steadily 
increased. 

In consequence of this increase, the want of more 
chapel accommodation was from time to time urged 
upon our attention. When the second chapel, called 
"Wesley chapel," was opened in the year 1832, the 
original chapel was assigned for the use of the native 
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congregation; bnt, about the year IS-ll, "Wesley 
chapel " had become much too small to meet the 
numerous applications for pews, on tlic part of those 
who desired to worship with us. Some time afterwards 
ji plan was projected for its enlargement, and raising 
tile walls to a sufficient height to correspond with the 
increased area of the building; but on obtaining plans 
and tenders for this object, the trustees, after much 
discussion and consideration, finally agreed that the 
wiser, more economical, and better course would be to 
erect another chapel, of such dimensions that it would 
admit of a large increase iu the congregation, and pro- 
vide room for its growth during some years to come. 
Tiie native congregation had been already divided into 
two parts : one portion, for whom Divine service is 
celebrated in the Dutch language, was removed into a 
suitable building that had been built for a school-house ; 
but, being provided with some simple fittings, was mads 
into a very convenient school-chapel, for the benefit of 
this class of the black and coloured community. The 
majority of our native congregations consisted, however, 
of K.afBrs of various tribes and nations, who could only 
bfi inatrocted through the medium of the Kaffir hrn- 
guage, and they required more accommodation. Hence 
it was resolved to sell the original chapel, and, on the 
completion of the proposed new building, to transfer 
the Kaffir congregation to Wesley chapel. 

The project of erecting a large first-class chapel, such 
as it was now thouglit requisite to build for the English 
congregation in Graham's Town, however desirable, 
was likely to prove an undertaking of such cost and 
magnitude, that I felt no small doubt and diffidence in 
entering upon it, seeiug that I feared it might tax our 
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resourc€s beyonci our ability. There was a very serious 
difficulty in obtaining a proper site ; for it waa obvious 
that such a building as we contemplated ought to be 
placed in a central, and iu all other respects suitable, 
locality. All the most desirable spots had long ago 
become private property, and land in the most suitable 
parts of the High Street, or principal and central street 
■of the town, had attained a high value. The Trustees 
attempted to purchase one very convenient site, adjoin- 
ing the western side of the recently erected Wesleyan 
Mission House, but failed j and we were at last com- 
pelled to purchase, at a cost of more than £2,000, a very 
eligible property on the opposite side of High Street, 
■but which has in its front the whole length of the 
broad and handsome thoroughfare called Bathurat 
Street. There was a dwelhng-house and store upon 
the property, the greater and more vulnable portion of 
which had to be removed, in order to clear a sufBcient 
space for the new chapel. This was a bold beginning. 
But a subscription list, comprising the promise of many 
large contributions from some twenty friends who con- 
sented to accept the office and responsibilities of trustees 
of the proposed chapel, and a very numerous roll of 
names, with handsome donations from nearly the whole 
of our people, ultimately justified the belief which I had 
begun to entertain, that we should be sustained in our 
undertaking; and in the year 1844 unexpected circum- 
stances arose, which I will here narrate; for they mate- 
rially aided our project. 

In the early part of the year just named, a proposal 
was made, through the "Graham's Town Journal," to 
■commemorate, the arrival of the British settlers in Algoa 
Bay, in the year 1820. It was urged by various j>er- 
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sons that a public holiday, to be kept ns a "Commemo- 
ration Day," would afford an opportunity for tlie mass 
of tbe original settlers and tbeir descendants to assem- 
ble together; and after some combined pnbhc acta o£ 
devotion, wherein their thanksgivings might he offered 
to Almighty God for all His goodness towards them 
since they had come to dwell in the land, they could in 
social assemblages of varions kinds talk over the past, 
and animate each other with good hopes and resolutions 
as to the future. The proposal obtained very general 
approval among the settlers resident in Graham's Town, 
Salem, Bathurst, Port Elizabeth, and elsewhere. Com- 
mittees were formed to make arrangements; and it was 
resolved that the "Commemoration Day" should be 
Used for April lOtli, being the anniversary of tbe day 
whereon tbe first pnrty of British settlers, headed 
by Mr. Baillie, landed on the shores of AJgoa Bay. In 
Graham's Town it was decided, with almost universal 
consent, that aU denominations should assemble for 
public worship in one place ; and that as I was the only 
individual in Albany who had come with the settlers 
in the capacity of Minister or Chaplain, I should be 
invited to preach the sermon on this occasion. St. 
George's church, now the cathedral, being the largest 
building, it was further resolved to ask for that place 
of worship for this purpose. There was some little 
demur to this at first; but the majority of the Episco- 
palian laity so entirely sympathized with the feelings 
of their brother settlers, that to refuse the use of the 
church would have produced paiufnl collisions, wliieh 
all were anxious to avoid. Hence a compromise was 
made, and it was agreed that St. George's church 
should be available j the Eev. John Heavyside, Colonial 
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Chaplain, was requested and consented to read the 
litargical service, after which I was to ascend the 
pulpit, and preach the sermon. The church, which ia a 
massive structure, waa crammed in every part, including 
even the spacious aisics, and it was estimated that there 
were present not less tban fourteen hundred persons, all 
Eritisb, and nith few exceptions settlers or their de- 
scendants. Probably never before did a Methodist 
Minister stand under such circamstances in the pulpit 
of an Epiacopahan church ! But we had a truly 
"Evangelical Alliance" assemblage on that day. "With- 
out any compromise of our diversified principles, the 
rvast congregation consisted of Episcopalians, Wesleyans, 
-Presbyterians, Baptists, Independents, and others, all 
glad, on sucli an occasion, to recognise each Christian 
community as a part of " the holy catholic Church," 
and to unite in common prayer and praise, while they 
called to mind their entire dependence on Almighty 
God, and reviewed His past goodness and mercy towards 
them as a people. 

Many of the settlers were anxious to raise some kind 
of permanent memorial, which should tell to future 
generations that they wished to acknowledge the God 
of Providence as the Author and Giver of all the bless- 
ings they had been permitted to enjoy since their settle- 
ment in Africa. Yarious plans for carrying this into 
effect were proposed through the local journal; but 
Hone seemed to command general approval, and 
hence the lOtli of April passed away without the 
adoption of any mode of giving lasting expression to 
the prevailing feeling of the day. In the course of the 
year, the trustees were much occupied in discussing 
plans, and providing ways and means, for the erection 
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of our contemplated large chapel. At a full meeting I 
eventually proposed that the foundation-stoiK.- be laid 
with suitable ceremony and devotional services on the 
10th day of April, 1S25 ; and, this day being the anni- 
versary of the arrival of the first party of the British 
settlers, twenty-five years, or a quarter of a ceutury, 
before, — that the chapel should be called "The Com- 
UEMORATios CoAPEL," witji reference to that eventj 
thereby affording all our people throughout the country 
the opportunity of contributint^ their "thank-offering" 
ill aid of the erection of this building, which from its 
intended strength and proportions would be likely to 
stand for generations to come. The Trustees unani- 
mously and cordially agreed to this proposal; and as 
soon as we had announced our decision, increased and 
new contributions were promised, and successively paid, 
not only by our own people in all parts of the Eastern 
Province, but also by various British settlers belonging 
to other religious communities, who approved the idea 
of regarding the building as a noble memorial of the 
gratitude of the eettlere for the Divine goodness towards 
them and their children. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of Com- 
memoration Cliapel was of ^deeply interesting character, 
and excited much public attention. A full report of 
the proceedings was given, at the time, by the Editor 
of the " Graham's Town Journal," and was afterwards 
added to the volume entitled, " Memorials of the British 
Settlers." It would occupy too much space to intro- 
duce the whole of this report, but I cannot deny myself 
the gratification of inserting a brief extract, which will 
at least serve to record Iti these pages the names of the 
first Trustees and other friends who performed a public 
part in the commencement of this great undertaking. 
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" The services commenced by llie asseraliling of the 
■childi'eii of the Wesiejati Sumlnj Schools, amounting to 
about five huntlrecl scliotars, btiiI iviio a faw minutes before 
eleven o'clock moved in procession from tlieir school-house to 
the Wesleyan chapel, which wns crowded, and where, as 
liad been arranged, an address was delivered by the Eev. W. 
^HAW. The discourse was founded on I'salm xx. 5 : 'In 
-the nnme of our God we will set up our banners ;' nnd whs 
listened to throughout by a crowded oongregntion witli 
unwearied attention." 

" On quitting tin; chapel, the procession to the site of the 
intended new building was formed in the following order: — 

Mr. GowiE, Supcrlniendent of Sunday Solioo), 
Suadttj' School Banner nnd Union Jatk, 

Stmday School Children, 

THE AMATEUR BAND, 

Preceded by a eingle Trustee, and followed by Truittis, two abreast, 

ncaring in their coat button-holes vriilte laToura, 



"Glory to God in the highest; and on eorth pence, good-will taiviirils 
Ti-iutee, benrinB copy of Uie Ilnly JliWc, 



laine, Mrs. Show, Mr. B. Shaw, 



Mr. Blaint 

Several. Ladiea, Prieods of Mrs. Shaw, 

George Jarria, Esq., Solicilur, vtith Trust Deed, 

■W. IVrJght, Esq., Treasurer, G. Wood, Esq., witli Phm of 

Edifice, 

W, Leo, Senior, 

Local Preachers, Leaders, Dud Slewurds. 

" On DTriving at the ground the scene was most animating. 
The area of the proposed building was densely crowded by 
well-dressed persons of both sexes, over whom tlonletl 
proudly the banner of England ; while the beaming crruii- 
teoanees of the juvenile part of the crowd, and the joyous 
air with which they moved to the sound of music to tlie 
spacious platform, which had been erected in the rear for 
their aeoommodation, was well calculated to warm the heart 
of all who wish well to tlie rising population of this aettio 
ment. 
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" The persons engaged having taken the several places 
allotted to them, the Rev. W. Shaw commenced the pro- 
ceedings by calling on the Eev. W. Shepstone to engage in 
prayer, after which some verses were sung by the schools. The 
Treasurer, W. Wright, Esq., then exhibited a square leaden 
case, carefully soldered, within which he announced had 
been deposited an inscription, beautifully written on velliuiL 
by Mr. Gowie, as follows : — 

|n ll^e name oi i^t l^olg S^rimfg, 

IN THE EIGHTH YEAR OP THE REIGN OF VICTORIA^ 

QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THIS EDIFICE, 

TO BE SET APART FOR THE WORSHIP OF ALMIGHTY GOD^ 

AGREEABLY TO THE DISCIPLINE AND FORMS OF 

THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, 

AND IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE DOCTRINES OP SCRIPTURE,, 

AS SET FORTH IN THE WRmNGS OF ITS FOUNDER, 

THE REV. JOHN WESLEY, A.M., 
AND RECOGNISED BY THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, 

TO BE CALLED 

THE WESLEYAN COMMEMORATION CHAPEL,, 

WAS LAID BY MRS. ANN SHAW, 

WIFE OF THE REV. W. SHAW, 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE WESLEYAN SOCIETl's 

MISSIONS IN SOUTH EASTERN AFRICA, 

ON THE 10th day OP APRIL, 1845, 

IN COMMEMORATION OF THE LANDING IN THIS COLONY 

OF THE BRITISH SETTLERS OF ALBANY 

ON THE SAME DATE, 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, 

AND IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF THE PROVIDENTUL MERCIES 

WHICH HAVE MARKED THEIR FOOTSTEPS SINCE THAT PERIOD, 

AND OF THE DISTINGUISHED GOODNESS OF GOD IN THE 

GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

His Excellency Lieut.- General, Sir Peregrine Maitland, K.C.B.,. 

Governor of the Colony. 
His Honour Colonel John Hare, C.B., Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Honourable John Montagu, Esq,, Secretary to Government. 
The Honourable William Porter, Esq., Attorney-General. 
The Rev. Jabez Bunting, D.D., President of the 'VVesleyan Methodist 

Conference. 
The Rev. Robert Newton, D.D., Secretary. 
The Rev. William Shaw, General Superintendent of the Wesleyaa 

Missions in South Eastern Africa. 

The Rev. H. H. Dugmore, "> Resident Wesleyan 



The Rev. Thornley Smith, S Ministers 
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TaUSTEKE : 

Wuruw Cock, Joseph Walkbb, 

jAMEa UoWSE, WlUMAM WbIGHT, 

John Cecil Wbioht, Gkokqe Lee, 

Joseph Cawood, James Poweli^ Shh., 

Thomas Cockboft, Matthew Ben. Shaw, 

■WlM.iAir Ai£x. FiETCiLEn, Hen. M. Shepfehsob, 

HiintBT GoDt.ONTOS, Chaki.eb Slater, 

WlLLIAX IlABTLEf, GEOHCIB WoOD, 

Adel Wobtu IIoole, Jaues C, Hdole. 

\V1LLTA5I WRIGHT, TreaBorer, 

M. D. ti'.lAW, Secrelnrj to the Trustaa. 

"Besides tlie above were deposited in the snine ease, a 
I "(Hjpy of Wesley's ' Notes on tUe New Testament,' bouad in 
I -one Vol. with the Hymns now in general nae ; copy of the 
' Meoaorials of tlie Briiish Settlers ; ' specimens of the lan- 
jgnages — namely, the English, Datoh, Kaffir, and Sichnana 
— used by the Wesleyan Missionaries in South-Eastern 
Africa ; * copies of the local newspapers of that day's date ; 
.and vflrioits coins of the reign of Her Majesty Queen 
'Victoria, — ' whom,' exclaimed the Treasui'er, ' may God 
long jlteserve ! " 

"The case having been deposited in a cavity of the 
jbnndatioD stone, which had been prepared for its recep- 
tion, Mrs. SuAW was then conducted to the bottom of the 
.excavation bj hei-, supporters, — viz., her son, Mr. M. B. 
Shaw, and her son-in-law, Mr. H. Blaine; and a handsome 
massive silver trowel f having been presented to her by Mr. fi. 

* " The lest of Spj-i|itQrc Bilceted on tbia dccbsIod, and given in thn 
four loDgnsgea mentioned, is ns foIlowB : — 

" ' God bd lorcd the world, that 11a gaic His only begotten Son, that 
wlioaoever bflievelh in Him sliould not perish, but bnve everfisting 
■life.'— John iii. 16." 

j- "This travel, the mateiiB! of which is standard lilvcr. ma nude by 
Mr. Thomas Radmali, of 28, Heeroiigrachl, Ca]ie Towu, ibe iDsoriplioa 
Snd daoiMtive part being exei'utcd by one of the British Settlera of 
i 1820. Tlie order waa pveu at a very laic period, and it reqoired great 
I '«i<:rtion in the maker to complete the tusk b; the given time. To do 
T-thia it waa forwarded from Cape Town by post nndcr the frank of IJic 
I Bononrable Secrcduy lo Gnvernment. who, aware of the exigency of the 
J -;«aso, moat handsomely Ihos uidcd the [larties iu the :in;om{iliahment of 
■ ""flieir ubjeet, by which n"""'= '!**■ i»niv...i >.i.nnkj..l j?T.nkain'B Tn^,, i 
I -tiiB anci'iLoon previous ic 
t rfisUowiii^ inscripiion : — 

' Presented to Mra. Ann Shaw, wife of the Hev. 'William Shaw, bj 
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Wood, the customnry form of spreading; tlic mortar was Ter3r 
becomingly gone through by her, when the atone, calculated 
to weigh ubout two tons, was sloivlj lowered ; the school 
children singing, accompanied by the amateur bund, the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

'Tlioii who i;a»t in Sion Wa 
The true foiindntion atone, 
AdiI with those a cnvranat macle, 

Who hnild on that douc : 
Hesr us. Architect Clcme I 

Grefll Bnildcr of Thj church below ; 

Now upon Thy aervnnta shiiio, 

■Who seek Thy praiae to ehow 
' Father, Son, sod Spint, aend 
Ths coDsecmtingfiBniG; 
Now in mnJestj destend, 

Inuribe the liviag name ; 
Thnt great name hj nliieh itc lire. 

Now write on this awcptcd alone; 
Ua into Th; haoda receive, 
Oat icmjile moke Thy throne' 
" The stone having dcaeended to its proper aite, the- 
rnollet was used, and the stjuare applied, as customnry ; 
after which declaration was made in due form that it Was 
'well and tnily kid.' Mrs. Shaw then resumed her seat, 
when an address was delivered from the platform by the- 
Eev. Thornley Smith." 

The erection of this cliapel, thus auspiciously com- 
menced, was retarded, after its walls had risen to & 
certain height, by some untoward circumstances; and 
meantime the Kaffir war of 1816 rendered it wholly 
impracticable to proceed with the building. All avail- 
siile hands were employed either in repelling the in- 
vaderSj or in protecting the country from further inroads ;. 
while the price of provisions, and consequent cost of 

Seltlcra of 1820. on Iho occasion of her layinj; the Foundation Slone of 
the ^'(-slcjsn ComincniDration Chapel, Gi'uhmi'B Town, South AfdOt, 
■ il 10, 1B4B.' 
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labour, rose to such unusually high rates, that it becE 
impossible to proceed with the work ; and the coiitri 
were consequently cancelled until more favourable times 
should return. The war and its immediate results did 
not pass away till 1848 ; meantime we were put to 
serious expenses in the form of interest on the first 
ontlay, siuce, while hostilities continued, it was impos- 
sible to collect any large amount of the promised sub- 
scriptions j and as no workmen could for a long period 
venture into the forests to cut timber, without great 
danger of being surprised aud murdered by straggling 
parties of KafSrs, we were induced to write to London 
for a roof, whicii was constructed there, aud sent out to 
Algoa Bay. The cost of freight, and still more tlie 
charge for wagon hire from Algoa Bay to Graham's 
TowTi, added- very seriously to the unavoidably large 
expenditure for the building. However, as soon as cir- 
cumstances favoured a recommencement, new contracts 
were made, STid the chapel was at length so far com- 
pleted, tJiat Ti'e were enabled fo dedicate it for the 
worship of God on the 24th of Xovember, 1850. The 
proceedings connected with tlie opening of this chapel 
I reported in the following terms to tlie Missionary 
Secretaries in London. 

"Ton win be glad to hear tint our new cliapel, called the 
'VVeslcyan Co mmem ovation Chapel, in tjiis towu, has beea 
deilicaled to the service of Almighty God. The dedioatiou 
aervices commenced on Sunday, the 24tli of November, end 
extended over Sunday, December 1st. In the whole thei'U 
were ten services, which were well attended, much interest 
hnving been excited among al! classes of the community; 
for, besides its great purpose ns a place of worship, it is de- 
signed as a monumental building, in tokea of gratitude to 
God, for His goodness to the British settlers who landed on 
these shores in tlis year 1820. Amongst this class of the 
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communily, with tlieir descendants and fnmi]^ connexls^ 
the feeling of deqi interest wns very widely extended, aa will 
be evident when I inform you, that the public coUectiona 
amounted to the noble suoi of Hvc hundred guineas, or £525. 

" The building is in the pointed style, well sustained in 
all its parts. Tlie front, from the level of the floor, is 
seventy feet bi'jh to the top of the centre pinnacle, and it ts 
about sixty-three feet wide, including the buttresses. Tba 
interior dimensions are ninety feet long by fifty feet broad, 
and from the floor to the coiliog it ia ihirly-four feet in 
lieifrht. There are two side and one end galleries ; and the 
buUding; is capable of accommodating in great comfort i 
congregation of about fourteen hundred persona. Altogether, 
this place of woi'slii]} is probably the moiit commodious and 
hnndsome of uny building of the kind occupied by any 
English congregation in Southern Africa. 

" I could not induce the trustees to excuse me from con- 
ducting the first service, as I had preached the first sermon 
in the two chapels which preceded this in this town. I 
therefore submitted myself, and preached from the words, 
' Our holy and our beautiful honse.' The building was com- 
pletely filled at this first dedication service. We bad the 
attendance of many of the principal officers of goTeramen^ 
civil and militaiy, most of the professional men in the town, 
and, besides our own numerous congregation, a great oumbct 
of our fellow -Christian 3 of various denominations. It was 
indeed refreshing and encoura^ng to the mind, to beiiold ia 
this distant corner of the earfli a. congregation of at least 
fourteen hundred Eilglish assembled in one place, to worship 
the God of heaven, and deilicate a noble and beautiml 
building to His service. The collections on tliia occasion 
amounted to £157, probably the largest publie collection 
ever made before at one service ia any place of worship 
in Southern Africa. It was the time of holding our Annui 
District-Meeting, and thus the iaterest whs inuch increased 
by the presence of the brethren from all parts of the District. 
Several of them preached excellent and interesting sermons, 
well adapted to the occasion ; and we had also the friend^ 
apd valuable assistance of the Independent aud Baptist 
Ministers of the town. On the whole, I think not only our 
own people, but the public generally, were pleased and pro- 
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fited by these seryices ; nnd my prayer is, * I beseech Thee, 
O Lord, send now prosperity I ' We have vastly increased 
means for accommodating our English congregation, which 
will be much increased ; and, as soon as the arrangements 
<;an be completed, Wesley chapel will be re-opened for the 
use of oar large Kaffir and Fingoe congregation. You can 
have little idea of the difficulties which we have had in the 
erection of a first-class building of this kind in a country so 
<drcumstanced as this. The Kaffir war retarded the work for 
nearly three years ; and it is singular, that rumours of war 
disturbed us before the last dedicatory services had been 
held. Bat I have obtained great help from a Building 
-Committee, who have devoted much time and attention to 
the work. Our debt will be much heavier than had been 
contemplated, occasioned by unfavourable circumstances, 
which could not be foreseen when the work was commenced ; 
but, by the good band of God upon us, I doubt not but 
our willing people will in due season make provision for its 
«peedy reduction to an amount that may be easily managed. 
And we have good hope that this noble structure will stand 
for many generations, a witness for God in this part of 
Southern AMca." 

The large collections at the opening services, and the 
farther efforts of the people, greatly reduced the other- 
wise serious amount of debt arising from a heavy 
■expenditure up to the time of opening the building, 
inclusive of the cost of the ground. This debt had 
been further increased by the amount of interest paid 
on borrowed money before the chapel was opened, and 
herefore previously to its yielding any revenue. The 
untoward circumstances connected with the Kaffir war 
increased the oujilay enormously; so that the entire 
•expendittire exceeded £9,000, of which upwards of 
i£5,000 was still owing at the time when the dedicatory 
•services were commenced. I had already appealed to 
the Legislative Council of the Colony for assistance, 
seeing tliat we had never received a shilling from the 
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colonial treasury iu aid of our religions institutions ia 
Graham's Town, while nearly the entire cost of St. 
George's church had been defrayed from that source, 
jiiid [lie Episcopalians and Roman Catholics of the town 
were receiving about £1,000 per annum towards the 
support of tiicir respective Clergy. Our case was a 
strong one, and was well supported in the Council by 
the Honourable Messrs. AV. Cock and R. Godlonton, 
Members of Council for the Eastern Province. The 
Council agreed to make the grant requested ; but before 
this could be carried into effect, it was suddenly dis- 
solved, and ultimately the new Constitution w'as in- 
troduced. We now transmitted our petition to the 
Governor, requesting that the executive would propose 
the requisite grant to the Cape Parliament. In the 
House of Assembly there was strong opposition raised 
by an influential Member resident in Cape Town, aud 
of rather ultra views on the question of State aid to 
Churches : but our claim was strong in its equity, and 
was strenuously supported by nearly all the members 
who represented the British settlers, and eventually, on 
a division, it was resolved, by a small majority, to grant 
one thousand pounds in aid of the Building Fund. 
Tliis encouraged our people to make further voluntaiy 
efforts, whereby, including the grant, the debt was 
reduced more than one half. The annual income of 
the chapel has been so welt sustained, since the dedi- 
cation services, that a considerable surplus is now 
regularly available for the gradual extinction of the 
entire debt. 

Siuce the completion of the building, anniversary 
sermons are always preached on a Sunday as near as 
may be to the 10th of April, the " Commemoration 
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Day ;" and collections are made towards the reductioft I 
of the remaining debt. Among tlie Dutch community 
the twentj-fifth anniversary oE a marriage day, when 
celebrated in a family, is called " the silver wedding 
day," and the fiftieth nnniversary, when both parties 
still survive, is called "the golden wedding day:" Ij 
trust that the few settlers who may survive the fiftietH^ 
year or Jubilee of their arrivtd iji the country, 
see a "wholly right seed," the descendants of thefr 
forefathers, who will celebrate the " gnlihii anniver- 
sari,'," and take care, that should any debt unhappily 
still remain on " Commemoration Cliapel," it shall o 
that occasion be entirely extiiigdsliuil by their grataf 
and liberal thank- ofTerings. 

After the erection of Commemoration Chapel, thsi 
was a gradual growth in the numbers regularly attend 
ing that spacious place of worship. It has been fofl 
some years past fully occupied by the congregation ^ 
jind recent intelligence conveys the gratifying informa- 
tion that measures have already been taken for pro- 
moting the erection of two other chapels, each about a 
mile distant from Commemoration Chapel, but at the 
opposite extremities of the town. "When these two 
buildings are completed, the "Wesleyans will possess fi 
chapels in Graham's Town, three for the English, i 
for the Dutch-speaking natives, and one for the Kaf 
congregation. The foundation stone of one of th«j 
chapels, which is to stand on " West Hill," was laid fl 
November 24th, 1859, with similar ceremonies to thos 
described above as being observed when the buildin 
of Commemoration Chapel was commenced. The fol- 
lowing extract from a late number of the "Graham's 
Town Journal" states the leading cireumatances con*^ 
nected with this new enterprise. 
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"The ceremony oi' laying the fouodfltion stone of a ner 
Weslcyan chapel at VVest Hill look place ou Thursday last. 
Fortunately tlie weather was cool, and the attnii^tious of « 
procession, together with the interest and importance of the 
work nbout to be done, dixw together a large nomber of 
spectntors — members of all denominations. A^ preriooslj 
arranged, those who wished to witness it met nt Commemo- 
ration Chapel, in front of whieh were waving the bannera of 
the Wealeyan Sunday School Union. At half-past two 
o'clock tlie start was made for West Hill, the officers and. 
Ministers of the Wesleyan church, and the Teachers and 
Scholars of the Sunday School, joining in the procession, 
while the spectators in hundreds lined the causeways, and 
literally crammed the street. 

" Every arrangement was made on the spot fbt iib 
accommodation of all ; and so perfect were these arrange- 
ments, that there was lery little noise, or scuffling, or ooiij- 
fusion ; seats were provided for the ladies, of whom there 
were a very large number present. As soon as all was 
arranged, the Eev. J. Richards gave out a hymn, which being 
sung, the Bev. S. D. Hepburn engaged in prayer. AnaUm 
hymn was then prettily sung by the English Sunday Schoojf 
after which the builders proceeded to lower the stoiK. 
While this was being done, the Kaffir School sung an antheoL 
in its best style. The tin box, which was deposited in the 
stone, was stated by Mr. John E. Wood to contain several 
coins of the realm, a copy of the " Graham's Town JourruJ," 
and ii paichment inscription, wliich was read by Mr. J^anioo, 
the Secretary, as follows : — 

" In the name of the Holy Trinity, in the twenty-third 
year of the reign of Victoria, by the grace of Ood Queen 
of the British empire, the foundation stone of this edifice^ 
to be set apart for the worship of Almighty God, agreeably 
to the discipline and forms of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, and in accordance with the doctrines of Scriptnre, u 
set forth in the writings of its founder, the Bev. John 
Wesley, A.M., and recognised by the Wesleyan Conferenoe, 
to be called the West Hill Chapel, was laid by Mrs. M. B. 
Impey, wife of the Hcv. W. Impey, Genera! Superintendent 
of the Wesleyan Society's Missions in South Eastern Africa, 
on tJic twenty-fouTtli day of November, 1859. Uis Esoel- 
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lencjr Sir Geor^ Grey, K.C.B., Governor ; lis Honour 
Lieutenant-General "VVjnyard, Lieu tenant- Govemoi" ; the 
Hon. Wiliiam Porter, Attorney-General; tlie lion. Kiiwson 
W. Eawson, C.B., Secretary lo Government; the Rev. 
Samuel D, Waddy, President of Confercuee ; the Kev. 
John FaTrar, SecretBry to Conference; the Rev. W. 
Impey, General Superintendent ; tiie Kcv. John Riclinrds 
imd Hubert LanDplough, Circuit Ministers ; Messrs. Bo- 
bert Godlonton and C. E. Govrie, Circuit Stewards; Mr. 
W. Haw, Society's Steward; Mr. W. Wedderbnrn, sen., 
Poor's Steward. Trustees : Messrs. S. Cawood, G. Wood, 
jun., Jolin E. Wood, C. H. Caldecott, Jonathan Ayliff, 
Charles Cosen, J. B. jonion, W, Wedderbum, sen., Thomas 
Lnngford, C. II. Gowie, and Edward Haw ; John E. Wood, 
Treasurer of Trustees ; J. B. Janion, Secretary ; E. Hoggar, 
Architect." 

" A very chaste silver trowel was then presented to Mrs, 
M. Impey, wife of the Kev. W. Impey, the General Super- 
intendent of Weslejan Missions in this country, and tlie 
principal performance — the 'laying of the stone' — wng 
done in the usual way. It is an interesting fact, that the 
late Mrs. Shaw, the mother of Mrs. Impey, and wile of the 
late General Superintendent of Wesleyan Missions, per- 
formed tho same pleasing duty in connexion with Com- 
memoration Chapel some fifteen years ago. The licv. J, 
Aylifl' finished the interesting proceedings of the day by an 
address, in which the early settlement of this Colony, its 
then condition, and the progress made, were powerfully 
portrayed." 

It would be a pleasing task to record the progress of 
6hr Mission in tlie other towns and villages of the 
Eastern Pronnce down to a recent date ; hut the details, 
although deeply interesting to mjself and numerous 
friends in that country, would occupy too much space. 
The general reailer will only need to be informed that in 
proport-ion to their size and their relative population, the 
good work has generally prospered in a similar manner oit 
nearly all the Stations, There lias everywhere been a 
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])r(>[)ortiaiiatG increase in tlie congregations, and the 
number of Churcli members, while a similnc improve 
ment has taken place in the character nnd extent of 
chajiel and school accommodation. Everywhere native 
congregations and Sunday Schools have grown up simul- 
taneously with those for the English population. I 
projiose, indeed, in the second part of this book, to enter 
into some details concerning our important work among 
the Native Africans residing within the Eastern Pro- 
vincc, and also in a distinct chapter, on " Education and 
Schools," to present to the reader a summary of our 
efforts in South Eastern Africa in promoting the secular i 

and rehgious instruction of all classes of the people in 
these widely extended legioTis, 

Before concluding this portion of the story of my 
Mission, I think the reader will expect some statement 
from me as to the consequences which may have tesultfid 
from our receiving certain "grants in aid" from the 
colonial treasury towards the support of our Miuistiy 
nhd religious institutions in the Eastern Province. I 
have no desire to enter into the discussion of the vexed 
questjous connected nith the controversy on what has 
been called the " voluntary system." I have formed 
my own opinion on the subject; but I can readily 
believe that many conscientious men, after great con- 
sideration, have been led to a conclusion very different 
from that to which the practical working of the system of 
"grants in aid," rather than any great reliance on 
theoretical reasonings in the matter, has conducted me. 
I'or my part, I do not so read the New Testament as to 
think that either by express direction, or obvious 
implication, any portion of it teaches that it is wrong or 
sinful for a Christian government to grant, or for a 
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Cbriatian Church lo receive from it, pecuniary aid, when 
teally reedful, for the saatenange of the Ministry, or 
the religious instruction of the young. In the cir- 
cumstances of the British Colonies, the question assumes 
a form entirely different from that in which it is presented 
amidst the time- honoured institutions of Great Britain. 
In our Colonies there ought to be perfect religious 
equality ; and if an^ Christian denomination receives 
help, all ought to be regarded as equally entitled to 
assistance, on some judicious and well defined system. 
That the "grants in aid" may not, however, act 
as a preventive to the developement of the voluntary 
contributions of the people, but rather as a stimulus 
thereto, they should be fixed at a limited amount, render- 
ing the free-will offerings of the people iudispensablo 
from the commencement ; the grant being made only on 
the condition that they voluntarily make up the amount 
epecified as the lowest salary compatible with the decent 
maintenance of a Minister. These grants in aid are 
vhoUy unnecessary and ought not to be given to con- 
gregations in the large cities and towns, but only to 
those in the smaller towns and villages, which are the 
proper centres of the very scattered population of the 
Eural districts. After such assistance has been afforded 
for a series of years, o final grant to aid in paying off a 
<hapel debt, or in the erection of a Minister's house, so aa 
to enable the congregation to do without any further 
Government assistance, should be afforded; and by this 
means the help alibrdcd would in most cases prove 
temporary, but at the same time highly valuable in 
helping the respective rural congregations over the first 
dilficnlties incident to their peculiar circumstances, 
Tliat a small, amount of assistance to a lural popola. 
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tion, sach as described above, need neither interfere with 
tbc liberty of tbe Cburcb, nor paralyse the efforts of the 
people iu supporting their own rehgious institutions, is, 
I think, sufficiently shown by the case of Salem, with 
wiiicb settlement I was originally connected. I cannot 
place tbe working of tbe ^stero in this instance more 
fairly before the reader, than by tbe following extract 
from a letter, in which I referred to the subject nearly 
(en years ago : — 

"You are aware that, from the commencement, the 
Government has paid an annual allowance towards the sup- 
port of the Minister at Salem. By the further contributions 
of the people, all the other expenses, including that of the 
Minister's residence, &c., are paid; so that this settlement 
is no cost to the Society, while the people contribute 
annually from £80 to £100 in aid of the general funds of 
our Missionary Society. This you will admit to be very 
liberal for a settlement which, including all connected with 
the Circuit, does not now exceed one hundred Eagllth fami- . 
lies. And I may add, that it is a striking instanee in proo^ 
that the receipt of aorae pecuniary grant from the Govern- 
ment as a tupplementary aid need never lessen the Toluntaiy 
and apontaneons contributions of our people. If that were 
a topic OD which it were needful or expedient for ms to 
enlarge in this place, I could easily show, in this instance, 
that the annual grant from the Government has, on the con* 
trary, acted as a stimulus. I am persuaded that, without 
it, the people, who are not rich, but only in comfortable cir- 
cnmstancea, would never have raised so much; since, with-- 
out supplementary aid, they could not hare supported a 
Minister and those religious institutions which form the 
channels through which the streams of their pious liberalities 
flow. It is, perhaps, as well that, having said so much on 
this topic, to which I have never before adverted in my 
letters to you, I should add, that, although the Government 
aid to the Salem Minister has been received for thirty years, 
yet in no instance has the local Government presumed, in 
consequence thereof, to interfere with the spiritual functions 
of the Minister, or the freedom of action of the Churoh." 
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The system of ecclesiastical grants now in operation 
[ in the Cape Colony is, however, of a very unsatisfactory 
•character. These grants are made on the most liberal 
«cale to congregiitions in the chief cities and towns of 
\ the Colony, where thej' are wholly unnecessary ; while 
I to the smaller towns and rural districts, in which they 
i are really iieeded, they are very sparingly afforded, and, 
p in many instances, refused. The principal Cliurches 
-receiving aid are the Dutch Eeformed, the Anglican, 
[ ithe Eoman Catholic, and the "Wesleyanj but no equi- 
' -table principle of distribution among the several denomi- 
nations has ever been introduced. The consequence ia, 
■that the Anglican and Romish Churches receive grants 
Sar beyond all fair proportion to their relative num- 
•bera ; while the "Wesleyans, who have never been a 
I -aect favoured by the Colonial Government, receive con- 
I --Biderably less than an ^ei^ui table rule of distribution 
Would give them. Indeed, not a single penny is granted 
I :fi:om the treasury in aid of the salaries of the Ministers 
'^•nl this denomination throughout the entire "Western Pro- 
vince : an instance of flagrant injustice, which the Cape 
Parliament has shown no disposition tn redress, although 
iby large majorities it has declared against the immediate 

I or prospective abrogation of all ecclesiastical grants. 
The Wesleyans in the Colony do and will claim their 
Air share in the general distribution so long as the 
iBystem is permitted to last ; hnt they know that tbey 
iave as little to fear as any otJier religious denomina- 
tion, should the local Parliament eventually resolve on 
finally discontinuing these grants in aid. As I have 
explained above, I think " there is a more excellent 
way " than the entire abolition of these ecclesiastical 
pants ; but I am not prepared to defend the present 
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unjust system, founded on manifest fnvoncitism, in the 
existing mode of distribution, from the public treasury, 
among the various denominations. 

I am glad in this place to bear testimony to the 
great and growing liberality of the various Weslejan 
congregations within the Colony, in the support of 
their religious institutions. At an outlay of tens 
of thousands of pounds they have erected numerous 
chapels and school-houses. They support Day and 
Sunday Schools at a cost of hundreds of pounds an- 
nuallj. They generally relieve the necessities of their 
own poor, or accidentally necessitous, without any aid 
from parochial or Government funds. They contribute 
largely, in tlie usual Methodistical manner, towards tlie 
support of tlieir several Ministers ; and in the Eastern 
Province alone their contributions to the general fanda 
of the Wesleyan Missionary , Society now reach an 
amount of £1,3U0, which is made up by those from the 
other districts at the Cape, at Natal, and in the regions 
beyond the Colonies, to an aggregate sum of two thou- 
sand pounds per annum. When I first reached the 
shores of Southern Africa no contributions had been 
transmitted to the Society from its people. Hence, 
within the term of ray ministry, I and my fellow- 
labourers, in oil parts of the country, have witnessed 
the small commencemeiit of tiieir iibernlity, and been 
cheered with this ever-increasing i)roof of our people's 
love. "We may surely be permitted to refer, not in- 
deed boastfully, but gratefully, to this large amount 
voluntarily and regularly contributed by thorn, as some 
evidence that we have not laboured in vain in the Lord. 
Numbers of members or adherents of our Churches, 
who are the fruit of our ministry, or have been iu- 
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Btructed and fed by our pastorate, liereby give nnequfc- 
Tocal testimony of their approval of our united effortal 
to promote their welfare. Certainly, "if we are not 
apostles to others," yet doubtless we arc acknowledged 
by our people, who are "the seal" of our apostolic 
ministry "in the Lord." 

My narrative referring chiefly to departments of ihlfM 
Mission in which I was more or less personally engaged, | 
has led me to set before the reader the principal pro- 
oeedings of the Wesleyao denomination within the 
Eastern Province. Bnt I should he sorry to close thfe 
part of my hook, without referring to our respected 
brethren of other Christian Churches. I belong to 
what is caUeJ " a sect ; " but I never had a sectarian 
heart; and I am now less inclined than ever, to indulge 
in narrowness of feeling towards any of the Ministers 
and disciples of one common Lord and Master. Let 
me then say, in few words, that I have witnessed with 
most sincere pleasure and thankfulness to God the 
faithful labours and enlarged success of numerous 
brethren of other denominations. When I first reached 
the Eastern Province of the Colony, the entire body 
of Ministers within its limits did not exceed ten in 
number, inclusive of an Episcopalian Clergyman, who, 
'Mike myself, arrived with the British setUeis, They 
'■were placed at remote distances from each other in 
various parts of the Province. By the Divine blessing 
on the labours of these Ministers, how greatly have 
their nambers and their respective Churches been multi- 
plied! They are all steadily enlarging their borders; 
and I may thus unwittingly understate the [ 
nuraher of the Ministers and Churches of the severa 
denominations. 
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The following tabular view will, liowever, present to the 
reader a near approximation, if not an entirely 'accurate 
statement of the progress of the several denominations, 
during the last forty years, within the lindis of the 
Eastern Province : — 
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"The reader will please to oliserve : — 

"(1.) There are several Ministers belonging to tiie Torioua 
(lenomiualiona who are devoted to tlie work of education, 
and who hove no pastoral charges ; but, neTertheless, 
usually preach on the Lord's day : adding these, with a few- 
more, for possible omissions, arisiog from want of complete 
iafonnation, the total number of regular Miniatera, in the 
Eiisteni Province, may be taken at one hundred, being im 
increase of exactly tenfold in the number of Ministers since 
1S30. 

" (2.) The r-nl iimn of churches and chapels includes tem- 
porary places of worship, where no permanent church or 
chapel has yet been erected. 

" (3.) The Wesleyan Ministers usually supply more than 
one chapel each, and they are likewise assisted by Local 
Preachers, which will account for their places of worship 
teing more numerous iu proportion to the number of 
Ministers than those of other bodies. They have a con- 
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rideraLle number of otlier " preacliing-places," besides tlie 
(hapels, as stated in the Sdiedule. These Ministers are all 
connected with the Wesleynn Missionary Society. 
■ " (4.) The number of Ministers of the AngUcnn Church 
includes the Bishop and Archdeacon : the large increase of 
Clergy in this Church dates from the appointment of the 
Brst Bishop to the Cape Colony, about twdve years ago. 

"(5.) The Moravians are connected with the Missionary 
Society of the United Brethren, 

"(G.) The Congregationalist Ministers include three or 
more Paators of Cimrchea composed of an union of Inde- 
" Midents and Presbyterians ; the remainder are Missionary 
pastors in connexion with the London Missionary Society. 

"(7.) The Baptists are Pastors of Colonial Churches, after 

&e model of their brethren in Great Britain." 

The great body of the Clergy and Ministers of all 

denominations, in the Eastern Provincej would 

r prove an honour and a blessing to any country. There 

are not wanting men among them of considerable 

learning. Their piety and devotedness are in general 

" known and read of all men." More than one section 

kof tile Church has indeed tad to deplore instances of 
tnoral delinquency in Ministers : these were, however, 
isolated and esceptional cases, and were promptly dealt 
Jfrith by their respective Churches and ecclesiastical 
Imthorities ; and the character of the vast majority of 
ttie Christian Pastors is so consistent as to command 
the general confidence and respect of the people. Of 
course they all maintain their respective doctrinal views 
and disciplinary principles ; but the evangelical Minis- 
ters of the various Churches, as far as my observation 
has gone, are not mnch inclined to indulge in religious 
controversy. A large amount of kindly feeling and 
sympathy prevails among many of them, and they gene- 
rally see that there is more important work to be done 
than " splitting hairs" on mere non-essential doctrines. 
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or aystcma of Cburch government. Amidst great 
diversity of gifts, every denomination possesses preacli- 
ers who .uuld be acceptable to the most iutelligcut 
coiigregatioTia of their respective Churches in Great 
Britain. AVhat may not be expected from the united 
efforts of a body of Ministers of this character, and 
endowed with such t|ualificatiQns for usefiUuess ! Tlie 
survey cheers my own heart, and, I trust, will excite 
hope in others that God has great blessings in store for 
that large and interesting Province, " and the regions 
beyond." May the people Icani " to know in this theit 
day the things that mate for their peace!" May 
this whole body of Clergy and Ministers be baptized 
with a renewed and enlarged spirit of zeal for God, aud 
love for souls ! Thus may they become " flames of fire," 
"burning and shining lights;" and may God, even 
our own God, abundantly bless tliem all ! I cannot 
better express my wishes for them, and their respective 
Churches, than in the words first written with reference 
to the holy city. "Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; 
they shall prosper tliat love thee. Peace be within thy 
walls, and prosperity witliin thy palaces. For my 
brethren and companions' sakes I will now say. Peace 
be within thee ! " 
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